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PIUS X. 


On July 20, 1903, died Pope Leo XIII. The great Supreme 
Pontiff, who for so long a time had so skillfully guided Peter’s 
bark, needs no obituary here. His life and work have been re- 
corded a hundred times over in journal and magazine, in mono- 
graph and full-fledged tomes. Catholics and non-Catholics have 
proclaimed his great qualities; his scholarship, his unblemished 
character, his theological learning, his statesmanlike foresight, 
his wise diplomacy, his accommodating disposition in matters 
admitting compromise, his unflinching tenacity in matters of 
principle. Join to all these titles to our respect and admiration, 
the fulness of years granted him by Providence, and we need 
waste no word to account for the universal tribute of admiration 
and veneration paid to Leo XIII during the long years of his 
eventful pontificate, and especially when he was called to his 
reward. The great High Pontiff has passed away. Pius X 
has taken his place—a notable historical event in the Church uni- 
versal and in the Church of America. With the Catholics of the 
orbis terrarum we offer the new pontiff our homage, and to our 
fellow Catholics our congratulations. Our successors, many years 
hence, we hope, will write the history of his pontificate. For 
ourselves, we offer to our readers a monument of primary his- 
torical importance, our Holy Father’s portrait; for a man’s 
outward form is usually the manifestation of his inner self. 
How much less well should we know the “ Father of Our Coun- 
try ” had we never seen the outlines of his countenance, so sugges- 
tive at once of dignity, truth, earnestness, vigor, mildness, mod- 
eration and wisdom! 


Our portrait of the Holy Father is the first painted after his 
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election. We shall let Mr. Henry Jones Thaddeus, the artist, 
tell the story of the picture in his own words: 


“By half-past six in the morning of the day appointed I had 
my easel up and my colors out in the room adjoining His Holli- 
ness’s sleeping apartment. He entered from that direction. It 
was my first sight of him. He was short, thick and strong. His 
face was marked with the wholesome crudities of a peasant and 
his skin was dark as though it had been tanned by the sun. He 
walked heavily, for his limbs are large. He greeted me pleas- 
antly and with great simplicity. When I posed him in the 
chair he sat as still as a statue. Once I asked him if he were 
tired and he said, ‘I wish you would let me move my head a 
little.’ I never saw such patience. And I never saw more sim- 
ple goodness in a face. He sat for two hours that time. 

“When the Pope sat for me again he talked more; asked me 
about myself and my people. He wanted to see what I had 
painted, but I said that I would rather have him see it when I 
had made more progress. For two long hours he posed without 
moving a muscle save when I was not working. I walked over to 
him and looked closely into his light hazel eyes to observe the 
color. 

“*You have Irish eyes, Holy Father,’ I said. 

“““Then we are brothers,’ he answered with a playful, half- 
affectionate Italian gesture. 

“Pius X has a strong face. It has several warts, although in 
my portrait I have shown only the two which are characteristic. 
It is not an Italian face—rather German or Dutch in its type. 
His hands are very large and powerful, the hands of a 
farmer. He is physically as unlike Leo XIII as Richelieu was 
unlike Cromwell. He is more human, physically and mentally. 
Leo gave one an impression of intellectual dignity and austerity. 


Pius gives one an impression of homely benevolence and simple 
religious faith. In repose his face was sad and almost stern, as 
if the facial muscles were set by much thinking on the awful 
responsibilities of the great office which he accepted so unwill- 
ingly. But when a pleasant or humorous thought occurs his 
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countenance lights up and is handsome and his big eyes twinkle. 
It was when they twinkled I told him that his eyes were Irish. 

“After the second sitting I begged for a third, and he granted 
it. The third time we met he spoke quite freely. Then he 
consented to sit a fourth time for a few minutes. I was so 
interested in my sketches—I made several, of course—that I 
kept him from seven until ten o’clock. And when I begged his 
pardon for keeping him so long he smiled and said, ‘May I go? 
Oh, I am so tired.” And no wonder. He looked at the sketches 
and finally selected the one from which I made the portrait. He 
did not care for the profile sketch. ‘I want to be looking right 
out of the canvas,’ he said. ‘I like to look a man straight in the 
eyes.’ 

“When I had finished my work I knelt before the good old 
man and said: ‘Holy Father, bless me and bless my country.’ 
He put both hands on my head and said: ‘My son, I bless you 
and all your people.’ ” 


We thank Mr. Thaddeus for courteously permitting us to 
publish his work in the Historica. Recorps anp STupIEs. 


cats ome SS 








THE FIRST BISHOP OF ALBANY. 


Sermon Preached by the Most Rev. John M. Farley, D.D., 
Archbishop of New York, at the Consecration 
of the Cathedral of Albany, 
November 16, 1902. 


“Let us praise men of renown, and our fathers in their genera- 
tion. The Lord had wrought great glory through His magnificence 
from the beginning.”—Ecclesiasticus, xliv. 1-2. 

PriviLecep to stand in this sacred place and to speak in this 
distinguished presence by the favor of my life-long friend, the 
beloved bishop of this great see of Albany, I have often asked 
myself the question: On which subject may I speak, that will 
most interest, of the many fruitful themes suggested by this 
solemn scene? The place is teeming with inspiration. This 
grand Gothic pile, with its two tapering spires lifted aloft like 
arms in heavenly benediction over the city and people of Albany ; 
these storied windows that flood the space with painted air, 
and that soft religious light so helpful to devotion; the grace- 
ful pointed arches rising on clustered columns which stand like 
giant lances ever in rest to do violence to heaven; the symbolism 
of the grand ceremonial of the consecration service ; these twelve 
brazen crosses which chant with tongues of flame their Magnificat 
of gratitude to the Lord for the great things which He that is 
mighty hath done to these hallowed walls, when they were, with 
solemn rite and sacred unction, bound this morning as irrevoca- 
bly to the service of the Most High God as is the Lord’s anointed 
who ministers at its altar; these themes and many others seem to 
thrust themselves forth for thought on this day of golden jubilee 
of this grand cathedral. 

Edifying, eloquent and inspiring though be this presence 
with its august surroundings, it seems to us that the right propor- 


tion of things would not be observed to-day, and our attitude to- 
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wards the important event of which we are a living part would 
lack breadth of vision, if we were simply to allow our minds to 
dwell upon the glory and the triumph of the present hour, and 
forget the cause that made this day possible. These sanctified 
externals are but the expression of something deeper. Into the 
philosophy of this solemn occasion we must enter and realize that 
it is not this grand cathedral alone that demands our attentive 
admiration, but the upbuilding power that gave it being, the men 
who have gone before us, the men who had laid these founda- 
tions deep and strong; the men whose monuments the things 
around us are; the bishops to whose ministry and pastoral rule 
Divine Providence committed the solicitude of this portion of 
the fold of Christ; and especially your first bishop, in whose 
mind this magnificent temple was conceived and pre-existed, in 
all its beauty and grandeur, long before a stone was laid upon a 
stone. 

The true significance of the golden jubilee of your cathedral 
consecrated this hallowed morning, can only be properly under- 
stood when we appreciate the spiritual forces God has ever work- 
ing within the universal Church and in each particular diocese. 
The Church of God is more than a mere organization, such as 
are all other societies which are constituted by the aggregation of 
independent individuals and receive their strength and life from 
without. The Church is a living organism pulsating and throb- 
bing with a vitality more potent and active than that which the 
union of body and soul effects within ourselves. St. Paul refers 
very plainly to this organic union of the Church when he calls her 
the mystical body of Christ, and teaches us that this mystical body 
depends for her very life upon the communion of all her mem- 
bers with Christ the head. The episcopate is the very heart of 
this mystical body; and the Holy Spirit, operating through the 
bishops, diffuses the very life blood of the Church throughout her 
members. Therefore, to the apostles and their successors, the 
bishops, Christ gave the commission: “Feed My lambs; feed 
My sheep.” To the episcopate Our Lord entrusted the pastoral 
staff of the shepherd to rule and govern, to lead the flock to green 
pastures of sound doctrine and right morals; and wherever the 
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bishop places the seat of his authority there we find the centre of 
spiritual activity whence radiates supernatural light and flows 
divine grace to every nook of the diocese. ‘This seat of authority 
is the cathedral, the cathedra, the teacher’s chair in the highest 
and holiest sense of the term. Any other chair of doctrine set up 
against his in the diocese is the seat of heresy and schism. The 
cathedral is the tower of Israel from which the bishop keeps vigil 
to warn the flock of imminent danger; from the cathedral goes 
forth begotten from the spiritual loins of the bishop the priest- 
hood to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, to exercise the divine 
power of the keys in the tribunal of Penance, to anoint with holy 
oil consecrated by the bishop the sick and dying. ‘The bishop it 
is who confers and can withhold and limit jurisdiction; in a 
word, the bishop, in communion with the Holy See, is the source 
of all spiritual authority in the diocese over which he rules. 
Bishop and cathedral are co-ordinate and co-relative. The glory 
of the cathedral is the glory of her bishops; and the song and 
music of jubilation that echo through the vaulted arches of your 
consecrated temple to-day are also the anthems of praise and bene- 
diction to the shepherds who have ruled so wisely and well over 
this great see of Albany. Therefore do we say: “Let us praise 
men of renown, and our fathers in their generation. For the 
Lord had wrought great glory through his magnificence from the 
beginning.” , 

One figure rises up prominently before the memory to-day, 
the graceful form of Albany’s first bishop, John McCloskey, our 
father in his generation, who planted the tree under whose wide- 
spreading branches we repose this morning; who raised to the 
honor of the Immaculate Conception this glorious cathedral. He 
was of the pathfinders of the faith in this wide field of Northern 
New York; and if we stand to-day on the sunlit summits of the 
mount of God, it was he who hewed the path up which our feet 
have trod. Fifty years count for little in the history of the ancient 
cathedrals of Europe; half a century with them may be but as a 
span from sunrise to sunset. Not so with us. The years of your 
first bishop were most apostolic; in journeyings often, in labors 
many, in fatigue much, in anxieties and cares beyond measure. 
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It is a far cry from the seed to the timber; a long wait from the 
day when he wrote to his people calling them to help with their 
own hands and their own beasts of burden at the beginnings of 
this mighty work to this its day of completion and consecration. 
On 24 March, 1849, Bishop McCloskey wrote to the pastor of St. 
Joseph’s this note: 

Rev. Dear Sir—Will you please to notify your people that we 
will commence the work of excavation at the cathedral on Monday 
morning, that we hope to have it done by gratuitous labour, & that 
there will not be wanting those among the congregation of St. Jo- 
seph’s who will cheerfully devote two or three days to the work. 


Those who can bring horse & cart will confer a great favor by 
doing so. 
Very truly in Xst., 
JOHN, Bishop of Albany. 
Albany, March 24, 1849. 


Five years before the day of opening of this cathedral Bishop 
McCloskey, then in the middle of his life, at the age of thirty- 
seven, came amongst you, and accompanied by the illustrious pre- 
late whose coadjutor he had been, Bishop Hughes, was installed as 
the first bishop of Albany. Was he fitted for the work that lay be- 
fore him? Singularly blest was this see of Albany in its first 
bishop. John McCloskey was the first native-born secular priest 
of the State ordained in this country, and was one whose whole 
training had fitted him to become a leader in Israel. As a young 
levite he had completed with eclat the whole course of studies 
for the sacred priesthood, when he was twenty-one, two years 
before the minimum age for ordination. During these waiting 
years he had pursued a higher course of study and review, and 
brought to the holy ministry a mind stored by arduous and 
judicious reading, a soul moulded by saintly teachers, and a 
culture and refinement which were the reflection of the sainted 
Brute and Dubois who had formed him. To these advantages 
were added, after his ordination, what then was rare amongst the 
clergy, three years of travel in Europe and of reading in Rome 
under the best masters in the sacred sciences, where he came in 
contact with the leading ecclesiastics of the day—men who made 
and were making history. Amongst his friends—and their 
friendship lasted through life—were Cardinals Fesch, Reisach, 
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Mai, Mezzofanti, Weld, Wiseman, Cullen and Pere Lacordaire. 
Opportunities like these fell to the lot of few ecclesiastics of his 
time. ‘They were such as well fitted him for the career of fifty 
years of exalted usefulness, as laborious as they were distin- 
guished, which lay before the gifted and gentle young priest on 
‘his return to his native land, where the responsibilities of pastor, 
college president, coadjutor, bishop, metropolitan and cardinal 
awaited him, to be crowned by the grace of a golden jubilee of a 
fruitful and saintly priesthood, before the final summons to his 
eternal reward. 

The great prelate began his stupendous work in this diocese 
in 1847, the bishop of 60,000 souls, 38 priests, 47 churches and 5 
schools, scattered over a vast territory, stretching from Kingston 
on the Hudson to the St. Lawrence, covering 30,000 square 
miles, more than half the area of the whole State of New York, 
now embraced within part of the diocese of Rochester, the whole 
of Ogdensburg, Syracuse and Albany. He came among you 
when Catholics were few and simple. Often had he to administer 
the Sacrament of Confirmation in humble sheds, in tanneries, 
as I have heard him tell, and also heard him add that never did 
he feel himself nearer to God, nearer to Christ, because so apos- 
tolic-like were the times in those toilsome early days of his episco- 
pate. And when the cholera raged here in Albany, and his priests 
were exhausted, like another St. Charles Borromeo he personally 
visited and administered the sacraments to the sick and the dying, 
realizing like the true shepherd he was that the good shepherd 
giveth his life for his sheep. 

For seventeen years Bishop McCloskey lived and labored 
amongst you, a most zealous and devoted shepherd, to his flock a 
model of piety, learning, prudence and wisdom. Here he had 
hoped to die, and under this altar repose in eternal rest. It was 
said, and it is believed to this day, that his ambition made him 
seek the throne of New York, to which as coadjutor to Bishop 
Hughes he was once entitled by right of succession. I wish to 
show that your first bishop was of the race of the Basils, the Greg- 
orys of Nazianzen, the John Chrysostoms, who, profoundly im- 
pressed with their own unworthiness and the awful accounta- 
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bility to be rendered by a bishop, shrank from the burden of such 
responsibilities, in all sincerity of heart. 

Here is a letter which sees the light for the first time since it 
was written, nearly forty years ago, that reveals the secret of all 
your first bishop’s profound humility, and therefore of his su- 
preme worthiness of the honor to which he was raised by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. This letter was placed in my hands during a 
recent visit to Rome, in January of this year, by the Cardinal 
Prefect of the Propaganda. It is dated “Albany, January 26, 
1864,” and addressed to his Eminence Cardinal Reisach, whom 
Bishop McCloskey had known since his residence in Rome as a 
student in 1836: 


Most Eminent and Dear Lord Cardinal: Your Eminence will 
pardon me, I trust, if presuming on the kindness and condescension 
shown to me in the past, I now venture to have recourse to you in a 
moment, which for me is one of deepest anxiety. Your Eminence as 
a member of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide will have 
learned most probably before this reaches you, that among the names 
commended through the Sacred Congregation to the Holy See, to fill 
the vacancy, caused by the much lamented death of the illustrious 
Archbishop of New York, my name, unfortunately, is placed first on 
the list. Now, I write to implore your Eminence, in case there should 
be any danger of my appointment, or of my being transferred from 
Albany to New York, to aid me in preventing it, and to save me from 
the humiliation and misery of being placed in a position for the duties 
and responsibilities of which I feel myself both physically and mor- 
ally unfit and unequal. 

If you will bear with me, I will state a few of my many, very 
many, grounds of objection. 

In the first place, it was by only a majority of one vote my name 
came to be placed first. My own vote was and still is in favor of the 
Bishop of Buffalo. 

Again, when after having been appointed and consecrated co- 
adjutor of the Bishop of New York, with the right of succession, I 
resigned both coadjutorship and right of succession to come to 
Albany, I then resolved and still hold to the resolution, that, as far as 
it depended on my free will or consent of my own, I should never 
again return to New York. Having been relieved from the prospect 
of succession, I never thought of afterwards aspiring or being called 
to it. I have accordingly done nothing to prepare or qualify myself 
for it. 

I speak only from the deepest sincerity of heart, and from the 
strongest conviction of conscience, when I say that I possess neither 
the learning, nor prudence, nor energy, nor firmness, nor bodily health 
or strength which are requisite for such an arduous and highly re- 
sponsible office as that of Archbishop of New York. 

I recoil from the very thought of it with shuddering, and I do 
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most humbly trust that such a crushing load will not be placed upon 
my weak and unworthy shoulders. 

Either the Bishop of Louisville, Dr. Spalding, or the Bishop of 
Buffalo, Dr. Timon, would fill the post with dignity, efficiency and 
honor. 

Your Eminence may, perhaps, be disposed to ask why not make 
these representations to Cardinal Barnabo rather than to you? My 
answer is: I do not wish to seem as taking it for granted that my 
name will be presented to the Holy See. The communications which 
will be received from the several archbishops of the country, and from 
other sources, may change entirely the aspect of the case, and no 
serious attention may be paid to the simple fact of my name appear- 
ing first on the list forwarded from New York. In such an event 
objections and remonstrances on my part made to the Cardinal Pre- 
fect would not only be out of place, but would seem somewhat pre- 
sumptuous and premature. 

It will be for your Eminence to make such use of my communi- 
cation as to your own wisdom and prudence seems best. I only wish, 
if occasion requires it, my feelings and sentiments shall be made 
known to the Cardinal Prefect and Sacred Congregation. 

When once the decision is made, when the Holy Father speaks, 
there remains for me nothing but silence. His will is in all things to 
me a law. 

Begging a thousand pardons for this intrusion, and commending 
myself once more to your friendly interest and sympathy, I have the 
honor to be 

Your Eminence’s most obedient servant in Christ, 


JOUN, Bishop of Albany. 


What a lesson in this letter! And this letter is but a leaf from 
the life of Albany’s first great bishop. ‘“Nune reges intelligite, 
et erudimini qui judicatis terram.” Yes, to prelates, priests, and 
people America’s first cardinal, though long departed, speaks to- 
day, not only in this beautiful cathedral, but in his humility as 
portrayed in this grand soul-searching letter. 

His humility, however, did not save him from the higher 
honor of Archbishop of New York; and when he left you in 1864, 
there were bequeathed to his successor 120 churches, 95. priests, 27 
schools, and a Catholic population of 230,000. 

So subtle, spiritual, and complex are the avenues along which 
the salutary and abiding influence of the episcopate moves, that it 
would be an herculean task to attempt a just estimate of the life 
and work of your first bishop in this section of the State. Far 
and near, under his holy ministration, spread faith, hope and 
charity among your forefathers. Wherever his paternal] solicitude 
called him, hatred and selfishness yielded to benignity and lon- 
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ganimity. In season and out of season he fostered in the flock 
right notions of marriage and Christian education. The Chris- 
tian home and family became the very apple of his eye. His 
critical and farseeing mind well appreciated the evils that had 
befallen other peoples and other lands, because they hearkened 
not to the voice of the Church proclaiming and defending the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage bond. 

One may ask here in what manner, and in what measure does 
a Catholic bishop profit the State as a citizen? One of the first 
duties of an apostolic bishop in a new field of labor is to purify 
and sanctify the home. Well might the State remember that it 
exists not so much as a society of individuals as a corporate unifi- 
cation of many families. The family is the unit of organization 
in the State. Disrupt the unit by permitting divorce and you 
weaken the very foundation of the State. Strengthen the bond 
that inviolably cements the unit, and you solidify the whole super- 
structure. Towards the healthy condition of the body politic the 
Church renders immeasurable service by protecting the family by 
so primary and essential a doctrine as the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie. | 

How absolutely necessary to the very life of any community 
is the position held by the Catholic Church on the question of 
divorce was most profoundly impressed upon me in my recent 
travels abroad. One evening I found myself overlooking the 
ruins of the Colosseum in the Eterna] City; at my feet were 
the last vestiges, grand and gigantic still, of the highest material 
civilization the world has ever known. Methought; how was it 
possible that so much that was lofty and beautiful, brave and 
noble, learned and cultured, marvelous and stupendous in ancient 
Rome could crumble away and lie buried in shattered ruin and 
irreparable disaster? The philosopher of history will tell us 
that the canker-worm of lust had burrowed into the very vitals of 
the State; the emperors and senators of imperial Rome gloried in 
the unspeakable rites of the Saturnalia; chaste Diana gave way 
to sensuous Venus and wicked Bacchus; the homes of Rome 
were desecrated and polluted by the loose morals of her once 
matchless matrons, who cared but little for the honorable and 
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most humbly trust that such a crushing load will not be placed upon 
my weak and unworthy shoulders. 

Either the Bishop of Louisville, Dr. Spalding, or the Bishop of 
Buffalo, Dr. Timon, would fill the post with dignity, efficiency and 
honor. 

Your Eminence may, perhaps, be disposed to ask why not make 
these representations to Cardinal Barnabo rather than to you? My 
answer is: I do not wish to seem as taking it for granted that my 
name will be presented to the Holy See. The communications which 
will be received from the several archbishops of the country, and from 
other sources, may change entirely the aspect of the case, and no 
serious attention may be paid to the simple fact of my name appear- 
ing first on the list forwarded from New York. In such an event 
objections and remonstrances on my part made to the Cardinal Pre- 
fect would not only be out of place, but would seem somewhat pre- 
sumptuous and premature. 

It will be for your Eminence to make such use of my communi- 
cation as to your own wisdom and prudence seems best. I only wish, 
if occasion requires it, my feelings and sentiments shall be made 
known to the Cardinal Prefect and Sacred Congregation. 

When once the decision is made, when the Holy Father speaks, 
there remains for me nothing but silence. His will is in all things to 
me a law. 

Begging a thousand pardons for this intrusion, and commending 
myself once more to your friendly interest and sympathy, I have the 
honor to be 

Your Eminence’s most obedient servant in Christ, 

JOHN, Bishop of Albany. 


What a lesson in this letter! And this letier is but a leaf from 
the life of Albany’s first great bishop. “Nune reges intelligite, 
et erudimint qui judicatis terram.” Yes, to prelates, priests, and 
people America’s first cardinal, though long departed, speaks to- 
day, not only in this beautiful cathedral, but in his humility as 
portrayed in this grand soul-searching letter. 

His humility, however, did not save him from the higher 
honor of Archbishop of New York; and when he left you in 1864, 
there were bequeathed to his successor 120 churches, 95. priests, 27 
schools, and a Catholic population of 230,000. 

So subtle, spiritual, and complex are the avenues along which 
the salutary and abiding influence of the episcopate moves, that it 
would be an herculean task to attempt a just estimate of the life 
and work of your first bishop in this section of the State. Far 
and near, under his holy ministration, spread faith, hope and 
charity among your forefathers. Wherever his paternal solicitude 
called him, hatred and selfishness yielded to benignity and lon- 
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ganimity. In season and out of season he fostered in the flock 
right notions of marriage and Christian education. The Chris- 
tian home and family became the very apple of his eye. His 
critical and farseeing mind well appreciated the evils that had 
befallen other peoples and other lands, because they hearkened 
not to the voice of the Church proclaiming and defending the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage bond. 

One may ask here in what manner, and in what measure does 
a Catholic bishop profit the State as a citizen? One of the first 
duties of an apostolic bishop in a new field of labor is to purify 
and sanctify the home. Well might the State remember that it 
exists not so much as a society of individuals as a corporate unifi- 
cation of many families. The family is the unit of organization 
in the State. Disrupt the unit by permitting divorce and you 
weaken the very foundation of the State. Strengthen the bond 
that inviolably cements the unit, and you solidify the whole super- 
structure. Towards the healthy condition of the body politic the 
Church renders immeasurable service by protecting the family by 
so primary and essential a doctrine as the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie. 

How absolutely necessary to the very life of any community 
is the position held by the Catholic Church on the question of 
divorce was most profoundly impressed upon me in my recent 
travels abroad. One evening I found myself overlooking the 
ruins of the Colosseum in the Eternal City; at my feet were 
the last vestiges, grand and gigantic still, of the highest material 
civilization the world has ever known. Methought; how was it 
possible that so much that was lofty and beautiful, brave and 
noble, learned and cultured, marvelous and stupendous in ancient 
Rome could crumble away and lie buried in shattered ruin and 
irreparable disaster? The philosopher of history will tell us 
that the canker-worm of lust had burrowed into the very vitals of 
the State; the emperors and senators of imperial Rome gloried in 
the unspeakable rites of the Saturnalia; chaste Diana gave way 
to sensuous Venus and wicked Bacchus; the homes of Rome 
were desecrated and polluted by the loose morals of her once 
matchless matrons, who cared but little for the honorable and 
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holy dignity of wifehood and motherhood, and counted their 
lives not by the number of consulships but by the number of their 
divorces. 

Such thoughts were mine, as I stood there amid the ruins of 
imperial Rome, mindful of the morrow when, in the Italian par- 
liament, an act to legalize divorce would come up for question. 
To the credit of Catholic Italy, remiss perhaps in some other mat- 
ters religious, be it said that the official te whom had been deputed 
the process of introduction, offered his resignation, most vehe- 
mently protesting against the iniquity of the proceeding, which he 
considered a sacrilegious outrage on the Catholic sentiment of the 
Italian people. 

On December 15th of last year, I had the happiness of hearing 
from the lips of the Sovereign Pontiff, our beloved Holy Father— 
whom may God long preserve to the Church—the following 
words; and never can the picture pass from my memory of that 
venerable form as he thus defended the sacredness of the marriage 


bond: 


There is right before our eyes a prominent danger to faith 
and morals, too near our own doors to be allowed to grow without 
protest. If age hath any honor, or there is authority in our apos- 
tolic words, or if our fatherly love for common country availeth 
aught, we not only warn, but even conjure by everything that is 
sacred and dear to those to whose deliberation the divorce law has 
been submitted that they may cease all further consideration of it. 

Let them remember and seriously consider that the marriage 
bond of Christians is holy, indivisible and perpetual, by divine 
law; nor can that law be abrogated, by any law of man, in any 
age whatsoever. To reckon Christian nuptials among those en- 
gagements which are contracted and rescinded by the civil law is 
a great and pernicious error. For the Redeemer and Restorer of 
human nature, Christ Jesus, the Son of God, having abolished the 
custom of repudiation, restored matrimony to its former force 
and character which God, its author, had appointed from the 
beginning; and raising it to the dignity and virtue of a sacra- 
ment, and above all ordinary transactions, He rendered it inde- 
pendent of the civil and even of the ecclesiastical power. Let not 
the State, therefore, class it with civil affairs; the command of 
God forbids further interference. In consequence, every legisla- 
tive act which sanctions divorce sanctions what is unlawful, and 
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does so with undisguised injury to God, the Creator and Sov- 
ereign Lawgiver. Wherefore it can permit an adulterous union, 
but not a real marriage. The crime is all the greater because it 
is as difficult to restrain divorces within limits as it is to stay 
midway in their course the fierce flames of lust. It is idle to seek 
& justification in the example of outside nations, when the matter 
is indisputably criminal. Such an excuse is made more worth- 
less by the fact that never has divorce been introduced by official 
acts without the vehement and authoritative opposition of the 
Church, the guardian and defender of the Divine Law. It is on 
this account that we see many persons who do not fully, and often 
do not at all, approve of Catholic institutions, yet who learnedly 
and strenuously defend the indissolubility of the marriage bond. 
In point of fact, if it be once admitted that the marriage bond be 
broken, all constancy and stability in marriage is thereby de- 
stroyed. Hence, in headlong course, follow those consequences 
which we have elsewhere deplored, namely, that mutual love is 
lessened, pernicious incitement to infidelity afforded, the protec- 
tion and training of children are exposed to danger, the seeds of 
discord are sown in families, whole households are utterly upset, 
and the condition of women reduced to extreme jeopardy. But 
since the well-being of families, and even of States themselves, 
rests on sound morality and is undermined by depravity, it is easy 
to understand how calamitous to public and private life divorce 
is, which, originating in deterioration of public morality, com- 
monly leads to unrestrained license. 


Some time after, my wanderings brought me to Damascus, by 
the banks of the Abana. No Christian traveler can escape the 
desolation of soul that a serious study of life in the East must 
beget. The black pall of the basest degradation hangs heavy over 
the land. No regard for the sacred character of marriage. 
Woman is a chattel, a commercial commodity bought and sold in 
open market. The result can easily be imagined, the mental and 
physical deterioration of the race; stagnation and paralysis of 
every high and holy effort ; no sense of human responsibility here 
or hereafter. 

May this, our own nation, learn wisdom from the experience 
of the past, and bend every effort to cut out of our body politic the 
parasite of divorce, which, we are ashamed to say, has taken hold 
on many of our homes. May public sentiment become such that 
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over every American fireside all may read “What God has joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 

The immediate successor of Bishop McCloskey in this see was 

3ishop Conroy. With his great heart and bright mind he carried 
on the great work that had been so well begun. He watered and 
fostered the plant that had become a mighty tree through the 
seventeen years of labor of the illustrious cardinal. He will ever 
be remembered by the monument next to this cathedral, in the 
ecclesiastical order, St. Joseph’s church; but the silent influence 
of his fatherly care for the children of his diocese, his love for 
Christian education is evidenced by the spread of Catholic schools 
throughout the diocese. 

The dignified bearing of the third bishop of Albany in the 
sanctuary is still fresh in the memory of all. His part in per- 
petuating, enlarging and beautifying the work of his predecessors 
in the multiplication of churches, building of schools and institu- 
tions of charity, or in adorning this cathedral church, calls for no 
comment. These things are in the mouths of all. On the fourth 
bishop of Albany, who so happily presides to-day, has descended 
the mantle of all his predecessors. He has redeemed this cathedral 
from the last of its indebtedness. He has renovated its whole 
interior. But his praise shall ever be loudest on the lips of little 
children, whom he loves with a love akin to that of his Divine 
Master. “Suffer the little children to come unto me,” is read on 
his forehead by every child of his diocese. 

Of the priests, especially the pioneer priests of Albany, what 
shall we say but to apply to them what has been said of their 
leaders. Without his officers, what could a general do? They 
are the men who, taking the plans of their chief in their hands, 
asked no questions; but when it was said “Go, and do this,” the 
priest went; “Come,” and he came; he went and came whither 
and whence the bishop deemed his judgment, his bravery and 
his zeal best availed. But who shall tell the trials, and, thank God, 
the triumphs of these priests in those early days, in lonely, distant 
missions, where they held their forts, like soldiers on far off out- 
posts, bound to die rather than suffer defeat, even against all odds? 
How often had these noble men to fight when they had no eye but 
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God’s to see them, no voice but God’s to cheer them, no hand but 
God’s to guide them, while a thousand enemies were thrusting 
and striking with all the fierceness and venom that only the arch- 
enemy knows how to employ. But for long years they stood, for 
long years they fought, God’s friends never giving way to God’s 
foes; and when the end was come, and the word was passed to 
change the guard, their captain, Christ, found them gashed, per- 
haps, and gory, but their honor white, their flag and their faith 
ascendant, and they themselves triumphant and forever safe in 
the arms of Jesus. 

Ours is to learn from the past, to be up and doing and daring 
as our fathers in the faith. Much as they have done, much lies 
before us. The possibilities of our country are without limit. 
The Church has hitherto kept pace with its progress. She cannot 
take pause now, else this celebration would be the requiem of the 
past. This day is a day of rejoicing, a day of gratitude, a day of 
fresh inspiration and new life to all of us. 

In vain were mere praise of the men of great renown, our 
fathers, in their generation. They would not be honored but by 
the unreserved dedication of ourselves to the work for which they 
lived, for which they died, and for which we hope and pray they 
are to-day crowned with an eternal reward. 








THE TITHES FOR THE CRUSADES IN GREENLAND, 
1276—1282. 


A Contribution to the Ecclesiastical History of the Northmen im 
America. 


By Rev. Joseru Fiscuer, 8.J. 


Durine my long-continued study of the discoveries of the 
Northmen in America,’ I found not only the oldest map bearing 
the name America,’ but also many interesting details regarding 
the life and customs of the liberty-loving sons of the North in the 
New World. That the noble, and deeply religious Northmen 
made repeated contributions to the funds needed to free the Holy 
Land from the domination of the Mahommedans is no doubt 
well known to the readers of this periodical. Perhaps they are 
less familiar with the almost incredible difficulties which attended 
the gathering of the crusading tithes in the northern countries in 
general, and especially in the North of America, i. e., in Green- 
land. What these difficulties were may be inferred at least to 
some extent from the papal Briefs, which relate to the sexennial 
tithes imposed by the Council of Lyons (1274) on the clergy of 
Greenland, for the promotion of the Crusades, the originals of 
which I was enabled to examine in the archives of the Vatican 
during my lengthy visit to Italy for purposes of research.* 

1Cf. Fischer, Joseph, S.J. The Discoveries of the Norsemen in America, 
with special relation to their early cartographical representation. Translated 
from the German by B. H. Soulsby, B.A., London and St. Louis, 1902. 

*Cf. Fischer, Joseph, 8.J., and F. Von Wieser. ‘The oldest map with the 
name America of the year 1507, and the Carta Marina of the year 1516, by 


Martin Waldseemiiller (Ilacomilus), Innsbruck (Wagner), and London 
(Stevens), 1903. 
3P, A. Munch in his “Pavelige Nuatiers, Regnskabs og' Dagbéger férte 
under tiende—opkraefiingen i Norden, 1282-1334, Med et anhang af Dip- 
lomer, Christiania, 1864, first drew attention to these important documents. 
Some of them, beside other important documents, were published in fac- 
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Johannes Rufus, archbishop of Drontheim (1268-1282 
A.D.), one of whose suffragans was the bishop of Gardar, the 
first episcopal see in America, had been present at the Council of 
Lyons. Immediately after his return to his diocese, Pope Greg- 
ory X charged him with the duty of collecting the tithes decreed 
for the next six years. But four of the provisions of the papal 
Bull of September 21, 1274, were so difficult of enforcement, that 
no less than seven popes,’ from the year 1274 to the year 1295, 
were obliged to endeavor to remove these difficulties. 

The first difficulty was the impossibility of gathering the 
tithes within the prescribed time limit—that is to say, between 
1275 and 1281 A.D. On his return voyage from the Council of 
Lyons, the archbishop had been detained by winter storms and 
other hindrances, so that he required six months to reach Dron- 
theim. But, even after his return, he was unable, in consequence 
of the unusual severity of the winter, to publish the enactments of 
the Council in every part of his American diocese. In view of 
this fact, was the first year’s instalment of the tithes to be remitted 
or was the time of payment to be extended? In answer to the en- 
quiry of the archbishop dated December 4, 1276, Pope John 
X XI decreed that the tithes for the liberation of the Holy Land 
were to be collected, but that the time of payment was to be ex- 
tended.? Afterwards when the clergy, owing to a famine, could 
1279) prolonged the term of payment for another year. 

Unusual difficulties were caused by the position of the island 
on which the city of Gardar is situated ; that is to say, Greenland. 

Secause of “the perils of the sea,” ships rarely sailed thither.* 
not carry out the new instructions, Nicolas III (January 31, 


simile by J. C. Heywood, Documenta Selecta e tabulario secreto Vaticano, 
que Romanorum pontificum erga Americe populos curam et studia tum 
ante tum paulo post insulas a Christ. Columbo repertas testantur, photo- 
typice descripta. Rome, 1893. One or other of these letters also appeared 
elsewhere. Most of them are found in Rev. P. DeRoo’s work, History of 
America Before Columbus, 2 vols., Phila., 1900. As these interesting papers 
may not be within easy reach of our readers, we reprint those of them in 
which Greenland is mentioned by name. 

'To-wit: Popes Gregory X, John XXI, Nicolas III, Martin IV, Hono- 
rius IV, Nicolas IV and Boniface VIII. 

Cf. Munch, l.c. Appendix No. 9. 

*See Supplement II and Munch, |. c., Appendix No. 11. 


As | 
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Though the archbishop had taken the first opportunity to send a 
confidential agent to Greenland, he had at the same time empow- 
ered this agent to absolve the clergy from the excommunication, 
under which they might fall by not paying within the prescribed 
term, as well as to dispense them from irregularity, if necessary. 
Nicholas III (January 31, 1279) gives his entire approval to 
the archbishop’s measures, and moreover authorized him to grant 
similar powers to the agents he might send to the other islands in 
the North. 

The second difficulty, which in fact amounted to an impossi- 
bility in the case of Greenland and other parts of the archdiocese 
of Drontheim, resulted from the prescribed mode of collecting the 
tithes. The archbishop was to visit every diocese of the province 
in person, attended in each case by only two assistants. This 
involved an impossibility, for “on account of the dangers of the 
sea,” it would have taken him full five years to visit Gardar 
alone, leaving but little time for the other visits required of him.’ 
Moreover, so extended an absence would have seriously interfered 
with the adininistration of the diocese of Drontheim. Again, the 
collection of the tithe by the archbishop in person would have 
entailed extraordinary expense. In many parts of the vast terri- 
tory the population was so thin that in a four or five days’ journey 
not a human habitation was to be seen. The archbishop must have 
arried tents with him in his visitation. The immense distances 
and the necessarily great expense threw doubts on the direction 
that only two assistant collectors were to be employed. Pope John 
XXI, therefore, in accordance with the representations of the 
archbishop, released him from the obligation of visiting his suf- 
fragan dioceses in person, and instead of the lesser indulgence re- 
quested granted to the new collectors a fuller indulgence, the same 
that had been granted zealous promoters of the liberation of the 
Ifoly Land.? 

The third difficulty resulted from the character of the tithes 
contributed in the North countries and especially in the diocese of 
Gardar. The coinage of Norway was so debased (vilis) that it 


*Supplement I and Munch, |. c. Appendix No. 4. 
*Munch, |. c. Appendix, 4, 5, 6, all bearing date Dec. 4, 1276. 
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was not received outside of that kingdom. In some parts of the 
realm, especially in Greenland, money did not circulate at all. 
As no corn nor fruit grew there, the inhabitants subsisted almost 
exclusively on milk products and fish. But what was to be done 
with a tithe consisting of milk products and fish? Of what ser- 
vice would even the debased Norwegian coins be? John XXI, 
under date of December 4, 1276, replied that his agents were to 
change the tithe as far as possible into gold and silver. But the 
Norse coinage was so little thought of that it could neither be ex- 
changed for silver, nor circulated outside of Norway. The arch- 
bishop again consulted Rome. Nicolas III, the successor of 
Pope John XXI, on January 31, 1279, answered that, giving 
way to necessity, the archbishop might purchase with the Norse 
coins commodities that might be sold outside of Norway ; the pro- 
duce was to be changed for silver. But even this concession did 
not remove all obstacles. In Iceland and the Faroe Islands, ob- 
jects were collected as parts of the tithes which could be sold or ex- 
changed only with difficulty. The Greenland tithes consisted only 
of calfskins, of sealskins, and of whalebone and teeth, which could 
hardly be sold at a suitable figure.” Martin IV in 1282 sought to 
relieve the troubles of the scrupulous archbishop by instructing 
him to turn the products of the tithe into gold and silver as best he 
could. But the king of Norway had forbidden laymen to sell 
sterling or silver to clergymen. Accordingly, Martin IV at the 
same time sent a demand to the king to place no further obstacle 
in the way of the delivery of the tithes so far gathered and of the 
sale of sterling and silver. 

But there still remained a fourth difficulty; it related to the 
conveyance of the tithes to the Court of Rome. Up to May 15, 
1282, in spite of repeated warnings, no part of the tithes gathered 
in the-Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland—in a word, in any part 
of Norway—had arrived in Rome. In order to enable the arch- 
bishop to transmit the tithes to the papal Camera in a safe and 
easy manner, Martin IV authorized him (May 15, 1282) to de- 
liver the tithe to certain merchants and citizens of Lucca or their 


*Munch, l. ec. Appendix No. 10. 
*Cf. Supplement II. Munch, |. c. Appendix No. 26. 
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representatives.” The proposal could not be carried out, because in 
consequence of a quarrel with the regents who governed during 
the minority of Eric II, in relation to the Concordat of Innsberg, 
the archbishop as well as the bishops of Oslé and Hamar had been 
forced to leave their country in 1280. He died December 21, 
1282, far from his metropolitan see.’ 

In consequence of the banishment and death of the arch- 
bishop, both the transmission of the tithes already collected and 
the immediate continuation of the collections still to be made were 
suspended. The successor of Pope Martin IV, Honorius IV, was 
therefore constrained to name a new collector in the kingdom of 
Norway. His choice fell on the papal chaplain, Huguitio, pastor 
of Castiglione, in the diocese of Arezzo. By a Brief dated Novem- 
ber 1, 1285, the new collector was invested with most ample 


7Cf. Supplement IV, Munch, |. c. Appendix No. 29. On the com- 
panies of merchants to which at various times the money of the papal Cam- 
era could be delivered, as well as on the papal finances in general towards 
the close of the Middle Ages, the following interesting works may be con- 
sulted: 
Gottlob, Ad. Die piipslichen Kreuzzugssteuern des 13th Jahrhunderts. 
Heiligenstadt, 1892. 
Gottlob, Ad. Aus der Camera Apostolica des 15th Jahrhunderts, Inns- 
bruck, 1889. 
Gottlob, Ad. Die Servitientaxe im 13th Jahrhundert, Stuttgart, 1903. 
Kirsch, Johann Peter. Die pipstlichen Kollectorien in Deutschland 
wiihrend des XIVten Jahrhunderts, Paderborn, 1894. (Cf. espec- 
ially the sections: Transmission of moneys to the Camera and 
Accounting, p. LIX, ff., and Varieties of Corn, p. LXXI.) 
Kirsch, Johann Peter. Die piipstlichen Annaten in Deutschland wiihrend 
des XIVten Jahrhunderts, Vol. I, Von Johann XXII bis Innocenz 
VI, Paderborn, 1903. 
Konig, Leo, S.J. Die piipstliche Kammer unter Clemens V and Johann 
XXII. Wien, 1894. 
Baumgarten, Paul Maria. Untersuchungen und Urkunden iiber die Cam- 
era Collegii Cardinalium fiir die Zeit von 1295-1437. Leipzig, 
1898. Cf. particularly Excurs II Einige Bemerkungen iiber die 
Zahlungsmittel. CCVIII ff. 
Schulte. Alois. Geschichte des mittelalterlichen Handels und Verkehrs 
zwischen Westdeutschland und Italien mit Ausschluss yon Venedig. 
Leipzig, 1900. Cf. particularly Vol. I, p. 274 ff. Mercantile Com- 
panies, authorized to receive moneys for the Papal Camera. 
Schneider, Georg. Die finanziellen Beziehungen der Florentinischen 
Bankiers zur Kirche von 1285 bis 1304. (Staats und Sozialwissen- 
schaftliche Forschungen von Gustav von Schmoller. Vol. XVII, 
Part I, Leipzig, 1899. ) 
*Cf. Eubel Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi. (1198-1431) p. 383. 
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powers. To make it easier for the new official to transmit the 
tithes already collected by the archbishop, the Brief named a num- 
ber of Florentine merchants and citizens, to whose representa- 
tives the collector was authorized to deliver the money. Huguitio 
(Uguccius) carried out his instructions. He deposited 2,314 
marks, 2 ounces, 23 tarenes and 7 grains of silver, Roman 
weight.* Soon after, certainly before the end of 1287, he sent to 
Rome by his notary, Magister Gherio Raineldeschi, of Arezzo, 
the following interesting report on the tithes collected in the King- 
dom of Norway: 

“Tn the name of the Lord, Amen. Respecting the tithes col- 
lected for the Holy Land in the Kingdom of Norway, it is to be 
noted in the first place that as long as he lived the Archbishop of 
Drontheim was the collector ; of the moneys which he collected or 
had collected he made no deposits with the merchants, but kept 
the amounts delivered to him in his church, leaving the remainder 
in the hands of the collectors ; when in consequence of wrongs done 
to his church he got into a conflict with the king, he left the realm 
and died in exile. This was the state of affairs when Magister 
Huguitio, pastor of Castiglione, in the diocese of Arezzo, was 
deputed by the Apostolical See to receive the amount gathered by 
the archbishop and his collectors and to gather the arrears, i. e., the 
moneys not yet collected by the archbishop and his deputies. To 
fix as exactly as possible the relations of the Norwegian and the 
Roman system of weights, Huguitio sent to the Roman Curia a 
pound of lead, Norse weight, which he had sealed. This pound 
was opened in presence of deputies of the Roman See and of the 
Florentine business firms of the Mozzi and Alfani, found to be 
untampered with and compared with a Roman pound. It was 
found that a mark, Norse weight, was less than a Roman mark by 
a quarter of an ounce and four grains. The sum total, as stated 
above, was 2,314 marks, 2 ounces, 23 tarenes and 7 grains, 

toman weight. 

Some years later Huguitio delivered to Mannius Bonrote and 


*Munch, |. ec. Appendix No. 34. 

Munch, }. c., p. 14, has published the Financial Report of Huguitio. 
The Papal Chamberlain Berardus, of Naples, entered it in the Summary of 
the Tithes collected from 1275-1287 and thus preserved it. 
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Gutius Petri, the representatives of the Florentine merchants, a 
further sum, which was not inconsiderable (non modica summa 
pecuniae.) On their voyage to Flanders they were assailed by 
night by the sailors and robbed of their money and their goods. 
Mannius, with ten companions, was slain, and their corpses were 
thrown into the sea. Only Gutius escaped the slaughter. When 
the news of this outrage reached Rome Pope Nicolas IV (August 
12, 1290) appealed to the Archbishop of Bremen, to the magistra- 
ture of that city and to the German King, Rudolf of Habsburg, to 
secure, if possible, the plundered moneys for the Holy Land.’ 
Ilis efforts prebably proved unsuccessful. At all events, all en- 
deavors to find out the issue of the sad incident have been vain.” 
Nor has it been possible to find a final accounting of this Collector 
Huguitio; in fact, it is not certain that such a final accounting 
was ever made. Up to July 12, 1295, at least no such accounting 
was sent in, for on that day Boniface VIII, at Quagni, positively 
commanded Magister Gilfredus, of Vezzano, « cleric of the Apos- 
tolic Camera, to summon the Collector Huguitio, under threat of 
excommunication, to appear before the Roman authorities within 
two months, with all letters, books and documents relative to the 
collection of the tithes in the Norse countries.* That ITuguitio 
obeyed this summons may be conjectured, but it has not so far 
been proved, nor can we state at present what was the amount con- 
tributed at that time in Norway, and especially in Greenland, for 
the deliverance of the Holy Land.* Still we may reach an ap- 
proximation, for we know the exact amount of the tithes gathered 
in Greenland during six years by authority of the Council of 
Vienne, A.D. 1312. It is stated at 127 Lis pounds, or 254 


*Munch, |. ec. Appendices Nos. 45 and 46. 

20. Redlich, in his great work on Rudolf of Habsburg, does not clear up 
the matter, though he expressly mentions the story in his Regesta des Kaiser- 
reichs unter Rudolf von Habsburg, 1273 to 1313, under No. 2360. 

*Munch, |. ec. Appendix No. 48. 

*After the most careful research Munch failed to find such an accounting. 
My own efforts also to find it proved unsuccessful, though I consulted the 
best authorities, such as Prof. Dr. Kirsch, Prelate Dr. Baumgarten, Dr. 
Pogatscher and others. Neither Feliz, Luc, L’Evangelization de l’Amerique 
avant Christophe Colomb (Paris, 1991) nor De Roo, Peter, History of 
America before Columbus, Philadelphia, 1900, contain any information on 
the subject. 
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pounds of walrus teeth. These were sold in 1327 to a merchant 
of Bruges for twelve pounds Tournois and 14 Soldi; in other 
words, for 228 gold and eight silver guilders.’ 

It is unlikely that the conditions which might affect the col- 
lection of these tithes in the North countries, and especially in 
Greenland, were greatly changed between 1274 and 1312. We 
may, therefore, assume the tithes for the Holy Land imposed by 
the Council of Lyons in 1274 brought something like 200 gold 
guilders. Of these 200 gold guilders or (in our money) $1,000, 
taking into consideration the robbery mentioned above and the 
costs of collection, probably very little accrued for the Crusades.* 


"Munch, 1. ¢., p. 25 and Felix, |. ¢., p. 180. The crucial passage of the 
important document reads as follows: “Decima Episcopatus Grenellan- 
densis. Recepta fuit per me Bernardum de Ortolis in dentibus de 
roardo, quam decimam recepi Bergis a domino episcopo Nidrosiensi anno 
domini 1327 et XI die mensis Augusti 127 lisponsos ad pondus Norwegie. 
Post que anno quo supra et VI die mensis Septembris vendidi dictos dentes 
de consilio dominorum archiepiscopi Nidrosiensis et episcopi Bergensis 
Johanni Dipre, mercatori de Flandria (afterwards he is called Mercator 
Brugensis) precio XII librarum et XIX, Sol., Turon, argenti.” Half of this 
sum went to the King of Norway, the other half the papal collector ex- 
changed at the same Flemish merchant’s and received therefor, “CIV flor. 
auri IV Turon, argenti computando unum florenum [auri] pro XIII Turon- 
ensibus argenti et uno sterlengo.” Munch, |. ¢«, p. 25. For the Norse 
tithes of 18327 compare also: Storm, Gust, Nye Efferretninger om det gamlo 
Groenland in Historisk Tidskrift (1892) p. 396 f., and Fischer-Soulsby, 
The Discoveries of the Norsemen in America, 1903, p. 29. It is but fair to 
the distinguished Norse scholar, Storm, since deceased, to state that Storm is 
not responsible for the incorrect computation of Tithes attributed to him in 
the English translation, but that he pointed out this error. In the German 
edition, p. 28 f., Storm is correctly stated to be the chief opponent of this 
error. 

As appears from the Bull of Honorius IV, dated November 1, 1285, 
(Munch, |. c., p. 156 ff.), the Chief Collector Huguitio received per day 
decem et octo Solidos T'uronensium parvorum, or about 1-9 of a gold guilder, 
i. e., not quite fifty cents; Cf. Kirsch, Die piipstlichen Kollectorien, p. 
LXXV. This allowance was modest compared with that of other collectors 
who received from one to three gold guilders ($5-$15) per day. Cf. Kirsch, 
l. c, pp. LIX, LXV and LXXI. Kirsch here states that according to Kruse, 
Kélnische Geldgeschichte bis 1386. (Ergiinzungsheft IV, der Westdeut- 
schen Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst. Trier, 1888, pp. 114-121) about 
1350 the value of a gold guilder was 9.68 to 9.77 marks, modern German 
currency, and that the purchasing power of money in the fourteenth century 
was about four times as great as at the end of the nineteenth century. Ac- 
cordingly the purchasing power of the tithes collected for the Crusades in 
Greenland was about $4,000. Cf. also Arnold Luschin von Ebengreuth. 
Die Werthverhiiltnisse der Edelmetalle in Deutschland wiihrend des Mittel- 
alters, Bruxelles, 1892. 
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But, like the widow’s mite, this generous contribution of the old 
Norse Greenlanders, the first Arian Americans, deserves our full- 
est recognition. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


[| Joannes XXI.] ” [4. Dec., 1276. ] 

| Joannes episcopus servus servorum Dei] venerabili fratri 
Archiepiscopo Nidrosiensi [salutem et apostolicam benedic- 
tionem!. Tua nobis fraternitas intimavit, quod, cum tibi collectio 
decime terre sancte in Regno Norwegie per litteras apostolicas sit 
commissum et in litteris ipsis contincatur expresse, ut omnes 
partes eiusdem Regni debeas propter hoc personaliter visitare 
idque quodammodo impossibile videatur, cum Gardensis diocesis, 
que de tua provincia et Regno existit eodem,a metropolitana eccle- 
sia adeo sit remota, quod de ipsa ecclesia illuc propler maris vm- 
pedimenta via infra quinquennium ire quis valeat et redire ad 
ecclesiam supradictam, ac ideo dubites, quod adhue infra temporis 
spatium ad solutionem ipsius decime constituti, apostolicum sive 
tuum ad partes illas non valeat pervenire mandatum ; postulasti 
super hoe per apostolice sedis providentiam remedium adhiberi. 
Cupientes igitur, ut collectioni eiusdem decime sollicitis studiis 
intendatur, volumus et fraternitati tue per apostolica scripta man- 
damus, quatenus si premissa veritas comitetur, aliquas personas 
ydoneas et fideles, super quibus tuam intendimus conscientiam 
onerare, ad partes illas destinare procures, que ad executionem 
collectionis eiusdem diligenter invigilent et intendant, aliasque 
super hoe providere studeas, prout utilitati eiusdem decime videris 
expedire, nichilominus ad collectionem huiusmodi per te ipsum 
operose sollicitudinis studium impensurus. Ita quod proinde 
tibi a domino premium compares et sedis apostolice gratiam 
uberius merearis. Datum Viterbii II Nonas Decembris [ ponti- 
ficatus nostri] anno primo. (Arch. Vat. Reg. Johan. X XT a. I. 


© 


~ 


ep. 93.) 
; IT. ;, 
[ Nicolaus ITT. | [31. Jan., 1279. ] 


[ Nicolaus episcopus, servus servorum Dei] venerabili fratri 
Archiepiscopo Nidrosiensi [salutem et apostolicam benedic- 


be 
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tionem]. Ex transmissa nobis nuper tuarum collegimus serie 
litterarum, quod insula, in qua civitas Cardensis consistit, propter 
malitiam maris Occeani, infra quod ipsa consistit, raro navigio 
visitantur (!) Unde cum nuper quidam naute ad eiusdem 
insule visitationem tenderent vela in altum, tu huiusmodi opur- 
tunitate captata quendam discretum virum colligendi decimam 
commisso sibi officio cum dictis nautis ad civitatem transmisisti 
eandem et sub spe nostre ratificationis concessisti eidem, ut clericos 
ab excommunicationis sententia, quam pro eo, quod huiusmodi 
decimam in statutis super hoc terminis non solverunt, incurre- 
rant, absolveret, et cum eis dispensaret super irregularitate, si 
quam proinde forsitan contraxerunt. Quare a nobis humiliter 
postulasti, ut ratificare benignius dignaremur. Cum _ itaque 
huiusmodi postulationi, utpote que rationis viribus non iuvatur, 
acquiescere [i. e., iuvatur, non acquiescere| favorabiliter neque- 
amus, ac propter hoc cupientes huiusmodi tuis desideriis annuere 
et animarum periculis per consequens occurrere provisionis 
remedio salutaris, presentium tibi auctoritate comittimus, ut 
absolvendi clericos tam in predicta quam aliis Insulis maris 
elusdem constitutos a predicta sententia iuxta formam ecclesie et 
dispensandi cum eis super irregularitate huiusmodi libere com- 
mittere valeas officium hiis, quos propter collectionis ministerium 
ad predictas Insulas destinasti vel forsitan in posterum destinabis. 
Datum Rome apud sanctum petrum II. Kal. februarii [ pontifi- 
catus nostri] anno secundo. 
Arch. Vatic. Reg. Nic. III. an. IT. ep. 39. 


III. 

{ Martinus LV. | (4. Mart., 1282. ] 

{| Martinus episcopus servus servorum Dei] venerabili fratri 
Archiepiscopo Nidrosiensi [salutem et apostolicam benedic- 
tionem|. Tua nobis fraternitas intimavit quod decima, que in 
Tslandie et Feroyum Insulis in Regno Norwegie constitutis, in 
diversis rebus persolvitur, que de facili permutari vel pecunialiter 
vendi non possunt, propter quod decima eadem nequit ad terram 
sanctam vel ad sedem apostolicam com[m |ode destinari. Sub- 
iunexisti quoque, quod Gronlandie decima non percipitur nisi in 
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bovinis et focarum coriis ac dentibus et funibus balenarum, que 
sicut asserts vix ad competens pretium vendi possunt. Unde quid 
super premissis a te agendum existat, petiisti te per apostolice 
sedis oraculum edoceri. Nos itaque tue sollicitudinis studium 
commendantes, consultationi tue taliter respondemus, quod tam 
Insularum quam Gronlandie decimas predictarum in argentum 
vel aurum, prout melius et utilius fieri poterit, convertere studeas, 
illud una cum alia decima in ipso Regno collecta pro ipsius terre 
subsidio ad apostolicam sedem quamcito poteris transmissurus, 
quid et quantum destinaveris fideliter intimando. Ceterum caris- 
simo in Christo filio nostro. . . . Regi Norwegie Llustri nostras 
rogatorias litteras destinavimus, ut non impediat nee impediri 
permittat, quin decima ipsa de Regno suo libere extrahatur in 
predicte terre subsidium secundum apostolice sedis arbitriuim dis- 
ponenda, quodque prohibitionem contra eiusdem clericos iegni 
factam, ne quivis laicus ipsius Regni sterlingos vel argentum 
aliud vendere quoquomodo presumat, studeat difficultate sum- 
mota qualibet revocare. Datum apud Urbem veterem iiij Nonas 
Martii [ pontificatus nostri] anno primo. 
Arch. Vat. Reg. Mart. IV, an 1 ep. 119. 


BV. 

{ Martinus IV. | [15. Mai, 1282. ] 

[ Martinus episcopus servus servorum Dei] venerabili fratri 
episcopo Nidrosiensi, collectori decime in Regno Norwegie terre 
sancte subsidio deputato [salutem et apostolicam benedictionem ]. 
Licet tibi dudum nostris inter alia dederimus litteris in mandatis, 
ut decimam terre sancte subsidio in generali concilio Lugdunensi 
deputatam in Islandie et Feroyum Insulis ac Groslandia [ !| 
necnon et Norwegie Regno collectam nobis pro subventione dicte 
terre mittere procurares, ut tamen hee ad effectum facilius et 
securius perducantur, decimam ipsam dilectis filiis Raynuntio 
Runsini, Bartholino Corsi, Raynuntio Venture et Jacobo 
Tavitionis de Sohorcialupi necnon Thealvino dicto Mangial- 
machi, Donato Lamberti, Orlando Cianchoti et Masseo Roscian- 
pelli de Guiditionis de Luca societatibus, civibus et mercatoribus 
Lucanis, de quorum circumspectione ac fidelitate plenam in 


& 
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domino fidutiam obtinemus, deliberavimus assignari. Quocirca 
fraternitati tuae per apostolica scripta mandamus, quatenus 
huiusmodi decimam in Regno et aliis locis praedictis collec- 
tam et etiam colligendam, cum collecta fuerit, ad cuius collec- 
tionem per te sollertem diligentiam volumus adhiberi, praedictis 
mercatoribus aut aliquibus ex eis huiusmodi litteras defer- 
entibus, coram tribus aut duobus episcopis vel aliis ecclesi- 
arum praelatis sine diminutione ac dilatione qualibet studeas 
assignare per ecosdem mercatores nobis vel ecclesie Romane 
in Romana curia vel alibi prout nobis aut ecidem ecclesie 
placuerit pro ipsius terre subsidio exhibendam. Tu autem de 
assignatione huiusmodi decime fieri facias duo publica similia 
instrumenta quorum unum penes te remaneat, aliudve ad apos- 
tolicam sedem mittas, rescripturus nobis fideliter per tuas litteras, 
quid et quantum, eoram quibus et quando mercatoribus ipsis dux- 
eris assignandum. Datum apud urbem veterem Idus Maii 
[ pontificatus nostri] anno secundo. 


Arch. Vat. Reg. Mart. IV. an. II, ep. 30. 
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REGISTER OF THE CLERGY LABORING IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK FROM EARLY 
MISSIONARY TIMES TO 1885. 


By tHe Rieut Rev. Micuart Aucustine Corrigan, D.D. 
V. 


Krutit, Rev. Francis, C.SS.R. 


Fatuer Krotit, born August 3, 1815, was ordained on the 
4th of August, 1839, and served as missionary in Albany. In 
1843 he was stationed at St. Nicholas’ Church in this city with 
Father Rumpler, and the following year became attached to the 
church of the Holy Redeemer, where he remained until 1852. 


Auriac, Rev. Mr. 


In 1843 Father Auriac acted as assistant to Father Lafont in 
the church of St. Vincent de Paul, New York. 


Harty, Rev. Joun. 


Born in Brooklyn, in the year 1813, Father Harley pursued 
his theological studies at Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmittsburg. In 1841 
he was called home to prepare for ordination, and for some 
months resided at Rose Hill. He was raised to the priesthood on 
the 4th of June the following year, in St. Mary’s chapel, Ford- 
ham, by Bishop Hughes. He was made president of St. John’s 
College, Fordham, and during his incumbency did much to aid 
the erection of the theological seminary and the beautiful chapel 
attached to it. 

Father Harley was also at one time secretary to Bishop 


Tlughes. In 1845 his health began to fail, and he was sent to 
288 
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Europe in the hope that the sea voyage might prove of benefit to 
him. But he did not improve, and on the 8th of December the 
following year he departed this life, when but little more than 
thirty years of age. Those who knew Father Harley speak in 
high terms of his ability, and his early death was a matter of great 
regret to them. 

(See notice in “Freeman’s Journal,” p. 188, Dec. 12, 1846.) 


Conroy, Rieu Rev. Joun J., D.D., 


Sreconp Bisuor or ALBANY. 


Bishop Conroy, a native of Ireland, came to this country when 
fourteen years old. After finishing his theological course at Mt. 
St. Mary’s and Rose Hill, he was ordained priest the 4th of June, 
1842, at Fordham, by Bishop Hughes. The following year saw 
him filling the post of Vice-President of St. John’s College, where 
he also lectured as Professor of Latin Literature and History. 
After serving in this double capacity for one year, Father Conroy 
was appointed to the pastorate of St. Joseph’s church, Albany. 
He labored zealously while at St. Joseph’s, his chief undertaking 
being the erection of the present church, a monument to his energy 
and priestly devotedness. 

Some twenty years after, Father Conroy was named to fill the 
vacant see of Albany, being the second bishop of that diocese. His 
consecration took place on the 15th of October, 1865, Archbishop 
McCloskey officiating, assisted by Bishops Timon and Loughlin, 
and Archbishop Purcell delivering the sermon. After twelve 
years of zealous episcopal labor, Bishop Conroy resigned the 
active administration of the Albany diocese, and in 1878 was 
named Bishop of Curium in Cyprus. For the next fourteen years 
he resided in New York City, where he died on Wednesday, No- 
vember 20, 1895. 

(See notice in 1896 “Directory,” p. 25.) 


Roapte, Rev. A., C.M. 


For two years or more, Father Roadte taught in St. John’s 
Seminary, under Father Penco. 
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Prenco, Rev. Anruony, C.M. 


Father Penco, for three years (1842, ’43 and 744) served as 
President of the Seminary at Fordham. From that post he was 
recalled by his superiors, and sent to take charge of St. Vincent’s 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. After working with great zeal in 
this new field, Father Penco sailed to Genoa, and became attached 
to the Collegio Brignole Sale, where he died. He had always en- 
tertained a very warm interest in the Church of the United States, 
and when he returned to Europe continued to promote its welfare, 
especially by training good missionaries for America. 


Donanuk, Rev. Francis. 


Father Francis Donahue, after making his theological studies 
at Lafargeville and Fordham, was ordained priest by Bishop 
Ifughes, in Fordham, January 29, 1843. After ordination, 
Father Donahue was assigned to the mission at Troy, and in 1845 
was appointed to St. John’s church, Newark. Later he became 
affiliated to the diocese of Little Rock. THe served for some time 
on the Arkansas missions, where he died. 


Dory ir, Rev. AnpREw. 


As pastor of Binghamton, Father Doyle labored on the mis- 
sion in Broome and neighboring counties during the years 1843 
and ’44. When he was succeeded by Father Sheridan, Father 
Doyle was made assistant to Father John Smith, at St. James’ 
church, in this city, but remained but a short time. The follow- 
ing year he attended Sandy Hill, Fort Ann, Fort Miller and 
various other stations in Washington county. 


Hogan, Rev. WiLiiaM. 


Father William Hogan, after finishing his theology at Em- 
mittsburg, was ordained priest by Bishop Hughes on January 29, 
1843. He was appointed first pastor of St. John’s church, Lan- 
singburg the same year and remained there till 1844, when he be- 
came pastor of St. Joseph’s in Albany. After serving a year there, 
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lather Hogan was named assistant at St. Paul’s, Brooklyn, and 
remained there until 1848. That year he went to Chicago, where 
he died in 1849. 

Laront, Rev. Annet, S.P.M. 


Father Annet Lafont was the first regular pastor of old St. 
Vincent de Paul’s church, in Canal street. Born October 2, 
1812, at Ambert (Puy de Dome), France, lie made his classical] 
studies at Billom, and later entered the seminary at Clermont 
Ferrand, where he finished his studies at the age of twenty-two. 
At twenty-five, he taught philosophy and later theology in the 
same seminary ; in 1837 he was ordained to the priesthood. For 
two years he served as Vicar of Legoux, but in 1839 joined the 
I‘athers of Mercy and was sent to America. Upon his arrival in 
this country, Father Lafont took charge of St. Vincent de Paul’s, 
then in Canal street, and succeeded in inducing the Christian 
Brothers to come here. The Brothers, with his help, opened their 
first academy near the church. In 1857 the invasion of Canal 
street and its neighborhood by business houses, made it necessary 
to remove the church to its present location in West Twenty-third 
street. To meet the cost of the new edifice Father Lafont formed 
a Church Debt Association with great success. For thirty-three 
years, from 1842 until 1875, he labored in this charge, always 
most zealous, devoted and charitable, wielding great influence by 
reason of his exemplary life, at once a good counsellor and a 
trusty friend. 

Father Lafont was called to his reward the 7th of January, 
1875. At the requiem mass Archbishop McCloskey spoke of 
him as “one whom he himself had ever regarded as a faithful and 
wise counsellor, as a model for his priests, and as one who ex- 
hibited in his own person the dignity of the true priest of God.” 

(See more extended notice in “Freeman’s Journal,” January 
16, 1875, and Mr. Shea’s “History of Churches of New York.”) 


WueLaNn, Rev. WILLIAM. 


In 1833 and 734 Father William Whelan, then stationed at 
St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, attended the mission of Pleasant Mills 
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and Trenton. Some years afterwards he went to Buffalo, and was 
pastor of St. Patrick’s church there during the years 1842, ’45 
and 47. 

He departed this life at Buffalo the 27th day of April, 1847. 


Kenny, Rev. Joun. 


Succeeding Father Shanahan in 1844, Father John Kenny 
became pastor of Deerfield, Oneida county, and also attended 
Little Falls and the neighboring missions until the following year, 
when Father George McCloskey took his place. In 1845 Father 
Kenny went to Jersey City, where he served as assistant to Father 
Quarter. Later he labored on the mission at Goshen, and in 1847 
was stationed at Oswego. From the latter charge he was trans- 
ferred to Troy, where he departed this life March 11, 1852, at the 
presbytery of St. Peter’s church. 


Larkin, Rey. Joun. 


Father John Larkin was stationed at St. Paul’s church, Har- 
lem, as assistant to I'ather John Walsh in 1843. He appears to 
have joined the Lazarists and to have died at the Barrens, Perry 


county, Mo., August 20, 1843. 


Kenny, Rev. Patrick. 


For some short time Father Patrick Kenny served on the 
mission of Madison, N. J., and at adjacent stations. Born in 
New York, he made his higher studies at the Propaganda, and 
on August 15th, 1844, was raised to the priesthood by Bishop 
McCloskey, then coadjutor to Bishop Hughes. 

But the young Levite was not destined for a lengthy ministry. 
His health commenced to fail, and he was forced to journey 
south. Here symptoms of consumption developed, and on March 
21st, 1844, barely seven months after his ordination, he died at 
Charleston, aged twenty-three years and ten months. 
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Keveny, Rev. James. 


Father Keveny was for almost twenty years pastor of St. 
Peter’s church, Troy, attending the missions from Hogansburg to 
Keeseville. He was a native of Killala, Ireland, and the eldest of 
three brothers, all of whom became priests. He studied at Mt. 
St. Mary’s, and on January 29, 1843, was ordained by Bishop 
Hughes, at Fordham. Immediately after ordination he was 
assigned to the charge of the scattered congregations at Fort Cov- 
ington and Malone, both in Franklin county, and that of Mas- 
sena, St. Lawrence county. His next appointment was to the 
pastorate of St. Peter’s, Troy, where his parish covered some sixty 
miles. He was a most zealous and active missionary, in all his 
labors striving to promote God’s glory and the upbuilding of His 
Church. 

He was called to his reward March 13, 1880. 


Lewitz, Rev. Evoo. 


In 1844 Father Lewitz looked after the spiritual welfare of 
the German Catholics in Utica and its neighborhood, and also 
had charge of the German parish in West Turia, Lewis county. 
He was succeeded, the following year, by Rev. Mr. Innama, and 
went to Rochester as pastor of St. Peter’s church. 


Far.ey, Rev. ANruony. 


Father Anthony Farley was born in Ireland and was for 
many years on the missions in Long Island, particularly as pastor 
of St. Monica’s, Jamaica. After completing his studies at 
Lafargeville and Fordham he was ordained priest by Bishop 
Hughes, the 29th of January, 1843. The following year he 
attended the missions scattered over Rensselaer county, became 
pastor of Lansingburg, and the same year went to East Troy as 
assistant to Father Havermans. Here he remained until 1849, 
when he was assigned to Waterford. One of his many priestly 
labors in that charge was the erection of a church edifice, which 
was completed in 1849. (See notice in “Freeman’s Journal,” pp. 
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2 and 3, January 20, 1849.) From Waterford, Father Farley 
was transferred to Long Island, and labored long and zealously 
among the ever-increasing number of Catholics there. His last 
charge was the pastorate of St. Monica’s, Jamaica, where he de- 
parted this life December 23, 1890, at the ripe age of seventy- 
nine. 


Carroti, Rev. Lawrence. 


Father Carroll was educated at Emmittsburg, and was or- 
dained by Bishop Hughes in St. Mary’s chapel, Fordham, Janu- 
ary 29, 1843. After ordination, the young priest was appointed 
to the pastorate of St. Mark’s church, Rochester, where he re- 
mained until 1847, at the same time attending to the spiritual 
wants of the Catholics at Scottsville and the missions in Monroe 


county. 
Porrvacue, Rev. Francis, C.SS.R. 


Born March 15, 1815, at d’Eben-Emal, a village twelve miles 
distant from Liége, Belgium, Father Poilvache made his early 
classical studies in the college of Louvain and afterwards entered 
the diocesan Petit Seminaire at Rolduc. On September 29, 
1834, he joined the Redemptorists, was ordained priest July 3, 
1842, and sent on the American mission. After his arrival in 
this country, April 20, 1843, Father Poilvache was made assist- 
ant of Father Benedict Bayer at the German church in Rochester. 
The following year his superiors transferred him to Monroe, 
Mich., where he labored most faithfully. He was called to his 
reward, January 26, 1848, after an illness of only a few hours. 
In 1872 his remains were buried in St. Mary’s church, Annap- 
olis, Maryland. 

(See notice in the “Freeman’s Journal,” April 1, 1848, 
p. 318.) 


Gittet, Rev. Louts. 


In 1844, Father Louis Gillet, of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, was on the missions attended from St. Joseph’s 
German church, Rochester. He was born January 12, 1813, and 
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entered the ranks of the priesthood on March 10, 1838. After 
laboring for the German Catholics in the upper part of this State, 
Father Gillet was sent by his superiors to Detroit in 1847. He 
afterwards left the Redemptorist Congregation. 


Guervet, Rev. Joseru. 


Father Guerdet was born in France, and during 1844-45 
labored on the missions of Whitehall and Sandy Hill, as well as 
at Cambridge, Fort Ann, Fort Miller and Granville, all in 
Washington county. We also find him at Ticonderoga and other 
stations in Essex county. In 1846 he relinquished to Father 
Andrew Doyle the pastorate of Sandy Hill and of the other mis- 
sions in Washington county, to take charge of the church at 
Salina; there he remained until 1847. He was next assigned to 
Oswego, and thence went to Syracuse to become rector of St. 
John’s church. 


Boreua, Rev. Puri. 


Father Borgua taught philosophy in the old seminary at Ford- 
ham in 1844. He had been stationed at St. Peter’s church, 
Gravois, Mo., in 1834, and been rector of the St. Louis cathedral 
the following year. He then became professor of theology in Mt. 
St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, 1838. He left Mt. St. Mary’s 
to serve a second time as rector of the St. Louis cathedral until 
1843. 


Pisr, Rev. Lovis M. 


Another professor at the old seminary, Father Pise, taught at 
St. John’s, Rose Hill (natural philosophy and chemistry), in 
1844. 


Hicerns, Rev. Matruew. 


Having completed his ecclesiastical studies at Fordham, 
Father Higgins was ordained to the priesthood on the 15th of 
August, 1844. The following year until August, 1848, he seems 
to have been the pastor of Westchester and Throgg’s Neck, and to 
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have attended the Sawpits and other Westchester county missions 
during ’46 and *47. For a month or two Father Higgins was 
stationed at St. James’ church in New York, and then became 
assistant at the cathedral. But he had soon to give up active labor 
on account of ill health. Later on he went to Ireland, where he 
died March 5, 1851, at his father’s residence. 


McCuoskry, Very Rev. GreorGe. 


Father McCloskey studied in the seminary at Fordham and 
received Holy Orders at the hands of Bishop McCloskey, then 
Coadjutor, August 15, 1844. After serving as assistant at the 
cathedral, he was assigned to St. John’s, Utica, to aid Father 
Thomas Martin, O.P. In 1845 he became pastor of the congre- 
gation at Deerfield. In 1847 Father McCloskey returned to this 
city to become rector of the church of the Nativity, where he 
remained until 1869. Iis health had begun to fail, and he was 
ordered to take a trip to Europe. His companion on the voyage 
was Father McClellan. Returning in 1870, he was for a short 
time in charge of the Catholics at Sing Sing village, but was again 
obliged to give up active labor, and went to reside with his brother, 
the Bishop of Louisville. His health having improved somewhat, 
Father McCloskey was made superior of the Louisville seminary 
at Preston Park, which office he filled until his death on the 3d of 
August, 1890, at the age of seventy-two. 

Father McCloskey was a cultured gentleman, a great reader, 
and a man of very impressive appearance. 

Strokes, Rev. Joseru. 

Born in Ireland, Father Stokes was a member of the Savan- 
nah diocese during the years 1833, ’34 and 735. He left Savan- 
nah to labor on the missions at Charleston, Richmond, Nashville 
and Albany. In 1845 he came to this city, and served as assistant 
to Dr. Manahan at St. Joseph’s. He went to St. John’s, Utica, 
the following year, with Father T. Martin, whom he succeeded 
as pastor. Here he remained until 1847. 

Father Stokes departed this life at Saratoga the 16th of July, 
1854. 
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BucumMeyer, Rev. Amsrose, O.M. Car. 


Coming to this country from the diocese of Gran, in Hungary, 
Father Buchmeyer assumed the pastorate of St. Nicholas’ church, 
in Second street, in June, 1844, and continued in active charge 
of the parish until his death, October 11, 1861. From 1845 he 
had the assistance of Father Felician Krebesz, also a Capuchin, 
and was most zealous in promoting the work of the parish. He 
erected the present church of St. Nicholas, in 1848, and built a 
fine school house in 1867. He confided his school to the Brothers 
and Sisters. 


Jacoss, Rev. J. A. 


Father Jacobs was pastor of the German church of St. John 
the Baptist, West Thirtieth street, from 1845 until 1848. He 
then went West. Having been summoned to attend an army offi- 
cer stationed at Indian Point, Texas, who was stricken with the 
cholera, Father Jacobs caught the disease and died April 5, 1850. 


TscHENHENS, Rev. F. X., C.SS.R. 


Born the 24th of July, 1801, Father Tschenhens entered the 
Redemptorist congregation in Europe in 1826, took his vows May 
6, 1827, and received Holy Orders the following August. 

He was a member of the first band of Redemptorists that came 
to the United States in 1832, and had to endure many hardships 
and privations before enjoying the peace of the religious life. For 
ten years tossed from place to place seeking a permanent founda- 
tion, he was finally granted this consolation, and was revered as 
the patriarch of his order in this country. In his journeyings 
about the States he was successively stationed at the Cathedral in 
Cincinnati, 1833 and ’34, then at St. Alphonsus’, Newark, O., 
1835, in 1844-45 at the church of the Holy Redeemer, New York, 
and later as pastor of St. Joseph’s, Rochester, 1847. 

On May 10, 1877, Father Tschenhens departed this life, hav- 
ing but four days previously celebrated his golden jubilee as a 
Redemptorist, at St. Alphonsus’, Baltimore. 
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ScuNeEIDER, Rev. Mr. L. 


As missionary in Albany, Father Schneider looked after the 
spiritual wants of the French and German Catholics scattered 
about that neighborhood, and from 1847 was pastor of Williams- 
ville and Batavia, succeeding Father Noethen in that charge. He 
likewise attended the stations of Northbush and Tonawanda, and 
on the division of this diocese became subject to the new see of 
Buffalo. 

Sueripan, Farurr Joun. 

After completing his theological studies at St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Fordham, Father Sheridan received Holy Orders from the 
Coadjutor, Bishop McCloskey, on August 15, 1844. Being as- 
signed to the rectorship of Binghamton, he labored there most 
zealously during the years 1845, ’46 and ’47. He was afterwards 
appointed to the missions in the western part of the State, admin- 
istering those of Oswego, Tioga county, Norwich, Chenango 
county and others. Upon the partition of the diocese he was made 
subject to the Bishop of Buffalo, continuing in charge of Owego, 
Ithaca, Jefferson and Elmira. 


O’Dowpr, Farurer Jonn. 

With Father Kapp as assistant, Father O’Dowde labored as 
missionary to the Catholics in Jefferson county from 1844, visit- 
ing Watertown, Carthage, Brownsville and French Creek. One 
of his many works was the building of the church at Watertown, 
which was blessed by Bishop McCloskey September 19, 1844. 


Karp, Rev. Francis J. 

In 1845, as assistant to Father O’Dowde, Father Kapp at- 
tended Watertown, and many out-mission¢ in Jefferson county, 
especially Cape Vincent. He was made pastor of the church of 
St. Francis Assisi at Constableville in 1847, and became attached 
to the diocese of Albany, which was established in that year. 


Auta, Rev. Maruras, C.SS.R. 


Father Alig, a Swiss from the Grisons, was born November 
1, 1805, and received Holy Orders on the 18th of September, 
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1835. Coming to New York in 1840, he was for a time stationed 
at St. Peter’s church, Norwalk, O. Returning to this state in 
1844, he assisted Father Bayer in ministering to the needs of the 
German Catholics in Rochester, and the next two years served as 
pastor of St. Mary’s, Buffalo. He left the latter charge to go to 
Washington, D. C., where he died June 9th, 1853, forty-seven 
years of age. 
McEvoy, Rev. Tuomas. 


Father McEvoy was the first of many priests who came from 
St. Mary’s congregation in Grand street. After completing his 
theological course at Fordham, he was ordained priest on August 
15, 1844, by Bishop McCloskey. Appointed missionary in the 
western part of the State, he served the congregations then exist- 
ing in Allegany, Erie and Steuben counties (now in the diocese of 
Buffalo), as well as those of Java and China in Wyoming county. 
In the course of his apostolic labors he built five churches, and 
was preparing to dedicate the sixth (St. Mary’s, Rochester), when 
he was called to his reward, August 23, 1858. 

(See “Freeman’s Journal,” August 28, 1858.) 


Riorpan, Rev. Micnae.. 


Born in Limerick, Ireland, in the year 1817, Father Riordan, 
afte: making his preparatory studies in his native city, came to 
this country in 1843 and entered St. Joseph’s Seminary at Ford- 
ham. He was ordained priest by Bishop Hughes the 14th of 
April, 1844. Immediately after ordination Father Riordan was 
sent to Poughkeepsie to relieve Father Maxwell, of Rondout, and 
here he spent nearly all his priestly life, ministering to that con- 
gregation and the missions attended from Poughkeepsie. He was 
a most devoted, faithful priest. In the “Freeman’s Journal” for 
June 25, 1870, the editor relates how Father Riordan sent the 
Redemptorist Father Krutil to see him (the editor), then a Prot- 
estant. Father Krutil found Mr. McMaster poring over the 
“Summa” of St. Thomas. 

Father Riordan departed this life June 13, 1870, only one 
year after celebrating his silver jubilee as a priest. 
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Lapic, Rev. Lovuts. 


Father Lapic was a native of France, and shortly after his 
arrival in this country was stationed at Corbeau for the three 
years from 1845 to 1847. He also acted as pastor of St. Joseph’s 
church, Coopersville. Upon the partition of the archdiocese of 
New York he became subject to the Bishop of Albany. 

Father Lapic died at Corbeau March 30, 1873, aged 74 years. 


Vouprenis, Rev. ARNOLPH. 


Father Volpenis succeeded the venerable Father Nicholas 
Mertz as pastor at Eden, upon the death of the latter August 10, 
1844. 


JosEPH, Rev. Mr. 


Father Joseph was stationed at the French church, Troy, in 
1845. 


O’Reinty, Very Rev. Wittiam, V.G. 


After completing his theological studies at St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Fordham, Father O’Reilly was ordained to the priesthood 
by Bishop McCloskey, Coadjutor, August 15, 1844. He became 
pastor of the church at Westchester the same year. The following 
year he was sent to Rochester as assistant at St. Patrick’s. From 
1846 to 1849 he was vicar-general of the diocese of Buffalo, then 
pastor of the Church of Our Lady of the Isle, Newport, and 
afterwards vicar-general of the diocese of Hartford. 

Father O’Reilly died December 20, 1868. 


Van Emstepe, Rev. Francis N., C.SS.R. 
Father Van Emstede was born January 24, 1829, and was 
ordained to the priesthood the 28th of October, 1855. 
BeraneEk, Rev. Georce, C.SS.R. 


Born April 23, 1806, Father Beranek became a priest of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer on July 22, 1834. In 
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1845 he was stationed at St. Joseph’s church, Rochester, to assist 
Father Bayer, and remained when Father Tschenhens became 
rector in 1847. From 1857 until 1861 he was stationed at the 
church of the Most Holy Redeemer in New York City. 

He died at St. James’ church, Baltimore, December 1st, 1896, 
at the age of 90 years. 


InnaMa, Rev. ADALBERT, PREMONSTRATENSIAN. 


Father Innama was pastor of the Germaus in Utica during the 
year 1845. Going to Wisconsin, he tried in 1846 to establish a 
convent of the Premonstratensian Order at St. Norbert’s, on the 
Wisconsin river, in Dane county. He began with two candidates, 
four lay brothers and one priest, Father M. Gaertner, O. Prem. 
But the undertaking did not prosper, and Father Adalbert con- 
tented himself thereafter with laboring faithfully on the mission 
at Roxbury. He was at the time the oldest priest in the diocese 
of Milwaukee. At Roxbury he remained until his death, October 
18, 1879. 


Van Senne, Rev. Joun, C.SS.R. 


During 1845 Father Van Sende served as assistant to the 
Very Rev. John Raffeiner, V.G., at Holy Trinity, Williams- 
burg, and the following year was stationed at the church of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, in New York City. 


Hackett, Rev. Jonn. 


Father Hackett was born at Cashel, County Tipperary, Ire- 
land, in May, 1811, and came to this country in 1833. Two 
years later he went to Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, 
where he remained until 1843. He then entered the seminary 
at Fordham, where he was ordained by Bishop Hughes April 14, 
1844. In the following September he was sent to Verplanck’s 
Point, which was at that time a much more important place than 
it is now, as the brick trade was more flourishing and no railroads 
had been built along the Hudson river. While in this charge he 
completed the church, which Dr. Villanis had begun, and had it 
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blessed by Bishop Hughes in June, 1848. His parish comprised 
beside Verplanck’s Point, Peekskill, Sing Sing, Haverstraw and 
Tarrytown. In 1853 he transferred his residence to Tarrytown, 
of which Irvington was an outlying mission. He remained there 
for the next ten years, and died at Tarrytown June 11, 1863. 
He was greatly beloved by his parishioners, as appears from the 
tribute in the “Freeman’s Journal” for June 27, 1863, page 8. 
By his own request he was buried in a spot he had selected in the 
cemetery at Verplanck’s Point. 


Guannack, Rev. Ernest, C.SS.R. 

Father Glannack was born August 31, 1803. He joined the 
Redemptorists and became a priest August 27, 1837. From 
September, 1845, to January, 1846, he served with Father 
Rumpler on the mission in New York City at the church of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. 

Matone, Rev. SyLvester. 

Father Sylvester Malone pursued his theological studies at the 
seminary in Fordham, and was ordained priest by Bishop 
McCloskey, then Coadjutor, August 15, 1844. The same year he 
was appointed pastor of St. Mary’s church, Williamsburg, in suc- 
cession to the Rev. J. O’Donnell, and thence transferred to the 
pastorate of the church of SS. Peter and Paul on Wythe avenue, 
Brooklyn. In 1848 Father Malone built the present parish 
church, which was dedicated by Bishop Hughes on the 7th of May 
in that year. (See account of ceremony and description of the 
building in the “Freeman’s Journal” May 13, 1848, pp. 364 and 
365.) He remained in that parish until his death, although it 
had been often divided and sub-divided to meet the growing needs 
of the faithful of that district. A résumé of his work was given 
in an address to his parishioners on the occasion of his going 
abroad for his health. 

Father Malone departed this life on December 29, 1899. 


McCiettan, Rev. WiILitaM. 


Born in Scotland, Father McClellan was brought up a Pres- 
byterian, but became a Catholic in early manhood. He entered 
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the seminary at Fordham and was ordained by Bishop Hughes 
April 14, 1844. After his ordination and until 1846 he was 
Professor of Greek at the seminary, which position he left to be- 
come assistant to Father Varela at the church of the Transfigura- 
tion in New York City. Upon the death of Father Varela he be- 
came pastor and remained in that charge until 1860. In that 
year he was transferred to St. Augustine’s, Sing Sing, and labored 
as pastor there until his death, May 9, 1871. He was 56 years of 
age, was very gentle and straightforward, and a lover of books. 
During his lifetime he had collected a fine library, which is now 
in St. Joseph’s seminary. 


Nace, Rev. Jacos, C.SS.R. 


Father Nagel was born December 14, 1803, at Treves, 
Rhenish Prussia, and ordained priest September 24, 1828. After 
his ordination he spent five months as assistant to one of the parish 
priests in Treves, then became professor for two years in Bern- 
kastel college, and afterwards served as parish priest of Hesten 
for fourteen years. In 1844, Father Nagel came to this country 
with Father Bayer, C.SS.R., entering the Redemptorist novi- 
tiate at Baltimore. Upon making his profession he was assigned 
to the church of the Most Holy Redeemer, in New York City, 
with Father Rumpler, from May, 1845, to June, 1850, and again 
from April, 1866, to September, 1868. He built the first Ger- 
man Catholic orphan asylum in this city, and was the only priest 
on Blackwell’s Island during the cholera in 1848. He gave many 
missions in Baltimore, Detroit, New York, Chicago and Buffalo 
and was stationed at St. Mary’s church in the last named city 
from 1870 until his death, May 28, 1889, having spent sixty- 
three years of his life in the ministry. 


Bayiey, Most Rev. James Roosevett, D.D. 


Archbishop Bayley was born in New York August 23, 1814. 
His early studies were made at Mt. Pleasant Academy, and one 
of his schoolmates there was the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
After leaving Mt. Pleasant, he entered Trinity College, Hart- 
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ford, from which he graduated in 1835. He at once entered upon 
the study of medicine, which he abandoned after a year to take up 
a course of theology at Middletown, Conn., under Samuel F. 
Jarvis. Upon his appointment as minister he attended one of the 
Protestant churches in Harlem, where he remained some time, 
relinquishing this charge to make an extended European tour. In 
France he joined the little band of Americans studying at St. Sul- 
pice, among them Father Haskins, Archbishop Williams and 
others whose names have since become household words with 
American Catholics. Then he visited Rome and was received 
into the Church at the Gest in that city. Returning to this coun- 
try, Mr. Bayley received Holy Orders at the hands of Bishop 
Hughes March 2, 1844, and two years after became Vice-Presi- 
dent of St. John’s College, and from August to December, 1846, 
its Acting President. During the ship fever epidemic, Father 
Bayley was pastor of the Catholics on Staten Island. Afterwards 
he was appointed secretary to Bishop Hughes, and on October 30, 
1853, became the first bishop of Newark. A detailed notice of his 
episcopal life was written by himself in the “Register of the Dio- 
cese,” preserved in the archives at Newark. For nineteen years 
Bishop Bayley labored zealously in the young and growing dio- 
cese, until named to govern the older and more important diocese 
of Baltimore, where he was enthroned as archbishop on the 30th 
of July, 1872. In his new charge Archbishop Bayley’s labors 
were marked by the same zeal and priestly devotedness which 
marked all he did, promoting God’s glory and serving the inter- 
ests of His Church. These characteristics are dwelt on at 
length in the notices of Archbishop Bayley published in the 
“Catholic Review” for October, 1877, pages 229 and 249, in the 
“Catholic Family Almanac” for 1878, and in ether Catholic 
periodicals for that year. 

On October 3, 1877, Archbishop Bayley was called to his re- 
ward at Newark, in the old rooms he occupied when he was bishop 
of that diocese, and his remains are interred near those of Mother 
Seton, at St. Joseph’s, Emmittsburg, a site offered him when a 
simple priest by the Sisters, and accepted by him when he was 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 
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Gutu, Rev. Micuwakt. 


Father Guth was stationed at St. Louis’ German church in 
Buffalo during the year 1846, with his brother Francis, who was 
its pastor, and from 1847 attended missions in Jefferson county, 
French Creek or Clayton, Le Raysville, ete. 

Father Guth died September 1, 1864. 


O’FLanerty, Rev. Tuomas. 


Father O’Flaherty was for twenty-three years pastor of Au- 
burn, N. Y. Going there in 1846, before there was a church, he 
built up that mission, which became a part of the diocese of Buf- 
falo in 1847, and later of that of Rochester (1868). Among his 
many works we may mention only the erection of churches in the 
mission at Seneca Falls and other villages. Father O’Flaherty, 
in February, 1869, ceased to exercise pastoral functions and with- 
drew from the parish. 

He was a native of Ireland and a relative of the celebrated 
actor, “Barney Williams,” whose family name was O’ Flaherty. 


Howe tt, Rev. Isaac P. 


Father Howell for twenty-two years without interruption was 
pastor of St. Mary’s church, Elizabeth, N. J. Born in Philadel- 
phia, he made his theological studies at St. Charles’ seminary, in 
that city, and at St. Joseph’s, Fordham, where he was ordained 
priest by Bishop Hughes on the same day as Bishop Bayley, 
March 2, 1844. 

Father Howell was a good, zealous priest, universally loved 
and esteemed. He organized St. Mary’s parish, built the church, 
as well as the pastoral residence, schools, ete. 

He departed this life August 31, 1866, at Stroudsburg, Pa., 
whither he had gone a short time previously for change of air. 
When his remains were brought to Elizabeth even the bells of the 
Protestant churches were tolled in token of respect. 


ScHeEININGER, Rev. F. 


In 1846-47 Father Scheininger was pastor of the German 
church at Utica, attending the out-missions attached to that 
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parish. Upon the creation of the diocese of Albany the field of 
his work became incorporated with that see. 


Fourentius, Rev. Ruporru. 


Father Follenius served as pastor of Eden, Erie county, from 
1845 to 1847, and from the latter year was subject to the Bishop 
of Buffalo. He died May 28, 1858. 


Keener, Rev. Rogerr. 


As pastor Father Keleher was stationed at Florence, Oneida 
county, during the years 1847, ’48 and ’49, and upon the erection 
of the see of Albany became subject to the Bishop of Albany, his 
parish being included in that portion of the New York diocese 
which went to form the new diocese. 


Curran, Rev. Micuaet. 


A nephew of the Father Curran of Harlem, he was born in 
1813 at Emyvale, County Monaghan, Ireland, and came to this 
country in 1826. On his arrival he embarked on a commercial 
career, which he subsequently abandoned to become a priest. 
After studying at Chambly, Canada, then at Emmittsburg and at 
Fordham, Father Curran was ordained by Bishop Hughes, in 
the chapel of St. Joseph’s seminary, Fordham, April 14, 1844. 
For one year after ordination he acted as prefect in St. John’s 
College, Fordham. Having been appointed as assistant to the 
pastor of St. James’ church, New York, he remained here until 
1847. He was then appointed pastor of St. John the Evangelist’s 
church, which was then in Fiftieth street between Madison and 
Fourth avenues. By his energy he saved the church, against 
which foreclosure proceedings had already been instituted. In 
1850 he took charge of the parish of St. Andrew’s, City Hall 
place, and showed great administrative ability, paying the church 
debt, which amounted to $22,000, and twice restoring the church 
itself, besides creating a sinking fund of $17,000 with which to 
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begin the erection of schools, ete. (See Shea’s “Churches,” pp. 
430 and 143.) 

Father Curran was called to his reward June 28, 1880, 
aged 67. 


Van Reetu, Rev. Bernarp. 


Born in Belgium, Father Van Reeth had for some time been 
on the mission in England, and upon coming to this country was 
assigned to take charge of the congregation at Saratoga in 1846. 
While there he built the church at Cohoes in 1847-48; it was 
finished in November of the latter year. (See “Freeman’s Jour- 
nal” for December 30, 1848, p. 5, col. 3.) He finally returned 
to Europe and died in Antwerp. 


Murpny, Rev. Patrick. 


Father Patrick Murphy was one of three brothers, all priests ; 
his brother Mark was a well-known orientalist, and Henry, the 
youngest, became a Jesuit. After finishing the prescribed theo- 
logical course at the seminary in Fordham he was ordained by 
Bishop Hughes on the 21st of October, 1846. His first appoint- 
ment was to the pastorate of New Brighton, Staten Island; it also 
proved his last. The immense immigration of 1847-48 brought 
in its train the terrible ship fever. About 850 patients were 
usually in the quarantine hospital at that time, most of them 
Catholic immigrants. The ship fever broke out in the spring of 
1847, and lasted into the following year, and the first victim of 
charity and zeal in attending these poor people was Father Mur- 
phy. He was then but 29 years of age, universally beloved for his 
generous and cheerful disposition, for his unobtrusive manners 
and his exemplary zeal. In his priestly labors among the fever 
victims, Father Murphy himself became infected with the dread 
disease. During his illness he was constantly attended by his 
brother, Father Mark Murphy, of St. Mary’s church in Grand 
street. He received the last sacraments from Rev. John M. 
Smith, pastor of St. James’. The latter also contracted the fever 
in his ministrations, and died on the 16th of February, 1848, two 
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days after the funeral of Father Murphy, who died the 11th of 
that month. 

Bishop Hughes attended the funeral of Father Murphy, gave 
the absolution and preached the sermon. An account of the funeral 
is given in the “Freeman’s Journal” of February 19, 1848, 
p. 268. 


McMenomy, Rev. Joun. 


Having been ordained by Bishop Hughes on May 18, 1845, 
Father McMenomy was assigned to Schuyler in Herkimer county 
and its missions. Here he labored from 1846 till 1847. The fol- 
lowing year he took charge of the congregation at Little Falls, 
built the church there and had it dedicated by the Bishop of 
Albany, under whose jurisdiction he had come May, 1848. He 
also erected the church of St. Joseph at Green Island, near Troy, 
and at present (1882) is pastor of St. Peter’s church, Saratoga, 
and widely known as “Father John.” 

Father McMenomy died at Saratoga on the 13th of July, 
1892. 


Howarp, Rev. WititaM. 


Father Howard was a native of Castletown, County Cork, 
Ireland. Prior to 1847 he was pastor of Hudson, attending also 
Ilion and dependent missions. In 1847 he was appointed to the 
pastorate of Constableville, Lewis county. When the diocese was 
divided in 1848, he became subject to the Bishop of Albany. He 
was transferred to Herkimer, where he died February 25, 1888. 


CraMeErR, Rev. Mr. 


Father Cramer attended Lancaster, Erie county, in the year 
1846, and later served Sheldon and other missions in Wyoming 
county, thus passing under the jurisdiction of the new Bishop of 
Albany. 


McDownne tt, Rev. Micuaet. 


Father Michael McDonnell, after completing his theological 
studies at Fordham, was ordained by Bishop Hughes March 2, 
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1844. The following year he was assigned to Keeseville, Essex 

county, being the first resident pastor of that place. He also 

attended St. Peter’s church, Troy. When the diocese of New 

York was divided, Keeseville was cut off from Plattsburg, and 

Father McDonnell became subject to the Bishop of Albany. He 

caused great trouble by becoming involved in financial difficulties. 
Father McDonnell died in Cuba. 


JuBaL, Rev. Mr. 


Father Jubal was assistant to Father Varela at Transfigura- 
tion church in 1847. 


Bureos, Rev. VaLentTINneE. 


Father Burgos was a native of Spain, and made his theologi- 
cal studies at St. Sulpice, Paris, and at Fordham, where he was 
ordained by Bishop Hughes May 18, 1845. One month later he 
received his appointment as assistant at St. John’s, Newark. In 
1849 he acted as assistant at the Cathedral, then went on the mis- 
sion in Illinois, and in 1847 was chaplain at the Sacred Heart 
Academy, Ravenswood, L. I. The following year he was made 
pastor of Port Chester, and in 1849 was again at the cathedral, 
being succeeded in Port Chester by Rev. E. J. O’Reilly. 


Hovriean, Rev. JaMeEs. 


The Rev. James Hourigan was a native of Nenagh, County 
Tipperary, Ireland. He was born there on January 11, 1815. 
Of his childhood and early education there are no records. Hav- 
ing completed his theological studies at Fordham, Father Houri- 
gan received Holy Orders from Bishop McCloskey on the 7th 
of February, 1847. He was appointed assistant at St. Joseph’s 
church in New York City. In July of the same year he was 
named pastor of Binghamton by Archbishop Hughes. This 
parish was included in the new diocese of Albany, and Father 
Hourigan accordingly became subject to the Bishop of Albany. 
During his pastorate in Binghamton he was most zealous in 
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building up religion in that city and the neighboring district, his 
parish originally extending over a circuit of some forty square 
miles. He enlarged the old church in Binghamton, built a hand- 
some new one, together with pastoral residence, schools and con- 
vent, and bought two cemeteries, all of which is noted in the 
“Freeman’s Journal” for November 16, 1867, p. 8; that for Octo- 
ber 11, 1873, ete. Ilis usefulness in Binghamton was destined 
to last for well nigh fifty years, for he died as rector of Bing- 
hamton on October 30, 1892. Father Hourigan is buried in St. 
Patrick’s Cemetery, Binghamton. 


Mckartann, Rr. Rev. Francis Parrick. 


Bishop McFarland was born in Franklin, Pa., and studied at 
Mt. St. Mary’s and Fordham. He was ordained priest in 1845 
by Bishop Hughes. The following year he taught at St. John’s 
College, Fordham, which he left in 1847 to become pastor of 
Watertown, N. Y. He was next stationed at St. John’s church, 
Utica. Thirteen years after his ordination he was elevated to the 
episcopate and consecrated Bishop of Hartford March 14, 1858. 

Bishop McFarland departed this life October 12, 1874, 
aged 57. 


Taprrert, Rev. Henry, C.SS.R. 


Father Tappert, born September 22, 1815, was ordained 
priest July 16, 1843. From September, 1846, to December, 
1848, he served as assistant at the church of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, New York. He afterwards left the Redemptorist con- 
gregation. 


Onivetti, Rev. Micnaen E. 


A native of Italy, Father Olivetti was born in 1813, and upon 
coming to this country was appointed assistant to Rev. Richard 
Kein at the church of the Nativity, in 1846, where he remained 
until the following year. After the formation of the diocese of 
Albany, he was appointed to Sandy Hill and other missions in 
Washington county. 
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On September 10, 1863, his body was found in Lake Cham- 
plain. It was supposed that he had been robbed and thrown into 
the lake. 


Hesrevetn, Rev. Joun B., C.SS.R. 


Father Hespelein was born June 21, 1821, in Bergrheinfeld, 
Bavaria, and was stationed with Father Rumpler at the church of 
the Most Holy Redeemer from September, 1846, until April, 
1849. Three years later he was again at the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, where he remained till April, 1854, and for the third 
time, during the illness of Father Helmpraecht, was again sta- 
tioned at this church, acting as superior during 1882-83. On 
June 4, 1884, he was transferred to St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, 
where he died December 4, fifteen years later, the oldest member 
of his congregation in this country. 


Tierney, Rev. Francis. 


Father Tierney was appointed assistant to Father McAleer 
in St. Columba’s July, 1846, and remained there during the fol- 
lowing year until 1848. 


Larkin, Rev. Fetrx. 


Father Larkin was born in 1803, in the County of Durham, 
England. He was educated at Issy, near Paris, but, obliged by 
the Revolution of 1830 to leave France, he came to Canada, and 
for several years studied in the Sulpician college and seminary at 
Montreal. He returned to his native Jand, where, however, he 
remained but a short time. Coming back to America, he was re- 
ceived into the New York diocese and employed on the missions 
at Harlem, Bloomingdale, Flushing and Astoria from 1844 to 
1848. In 1848 he spent a month or two at St. James’ church. 
Father Felix succeeded Rev. William Nightingale in charge of 
the church of St. John the Evangelist, on Fiftieth street (Bloom- 
ingdale), in April, 1844, but the sale of that church by the trus- 
tees broke his heart. (Shea, p. 249.) He died at Astoria, May 
20, 1848. 
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Father Larkin is said to have possessed a fine mind, with a 
clear and solid judgment; his brother was the distinguished 
Jesuit, Father John Larkin, for many years president of St. 
John’s College, Fordham. 


Krepesz, Rev. Fericiran, O.M. Cap. 


For thirty years Father Felician Krebesz was attached to St. 
Nicholas’ church, in New York City. Born in Hungary, the 14th 
of September, 1811, he came to St. Nicholas’ in August, 18435, as 
assistant to Father Ambrose Buchmeyer. In October, 1861, he 
became its pastor and remained in charge until his death January 
4, 1876. 


Scumipt, Rev. Anruony, C.SS.R. 


Father Schmidt was assistant at St. Mary’s, Buffalo, from 
1846 to 1849. Born April 8, 1821, he was ordained to the priest- 
hood December 21, 1845. After leaving Buffalo in 1849, Father 
Schmidt was for a time stationed in Baltimore, and in 1861 was 
received into the diocese of Newark. Shortly after the erection of 
the diocese of Trenton he was named its first vicar-general. 


McAteer, Rev. Micwaet. 


Born the 4th of March, 1811, in County Tyrone, Ireland, 
Father McAleer came to this country when six years of age. His 
family settled near Frederick, Md. In 1828 he entered Mt. St. 
Mary’s, Emmittsburg, and was ordained priest in 1837. For 
three years he labored in the diocese of Cincinnati, attending Can- 
ton, Carroll county, Ohio; then went to Nashville, Tennessee, and 
was the first priest in our times to say Mass in Western Tennessee. 
While attached to the Nashville diocese, Father McAleer built a 
fine brick church in Memphis, attended the Sixth Provincial 
Council of Baltimore, and at its close accompanied Bishop 
Hughes to this city. Upon his arrival, he was named rector of St. 
Columba’s church in West T'wenty-fifth street, then much in- 
volved financially, and for the following thirty-five years, from 
1846 to 1881, remained in active charge of that parish. He died 
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February 22, 1881. His remains were brought to Frederick, 
Md., where they lie near those of his parents and friends in the 
graveyard connected with the former novitiate of the Society of 
Jesus. 

Father McAleer was remarkable for his zeal. While on the 
mission in Memphis his parish covered a territory running 150 
miles by 250. Two of his assistants in the West became arch- 
bishops, namely, Fathers Spalding and Alemany. During the 
cholera in 1849 his priestly efforts were untiring. For weeks he 
slept only on a sofa in the parlor, keeping a horse and wagon 
ready all night to attend the dying. 


McKenna, Rey. Patrick. 


Father McKenna studied at Fordham and received Holy 
Orders from Bishop Hughes on May 18, 1845. After ordination 
he was assigned to St. James’ church in Brooklyn as assistant. 
Upon the death of Father John M. Smith, February 16, 1848, he 
was called from Brooklyn and placed in charge of St. James’ 
church, New York. Here he threw himself into the movement in 
favor of Catholic education, giving it such impetus that the 
schools of St. James’ parish have ever since been well looked after. 
He remained in charge of St. James’ until 1856, and the follow- 
ing year was pastor of New Brighton. 

In 1858 Father McKenna returned to this city, where he died 
of consumption on February 5th of the same year. 


Cutt, Rev. DAniet. 


Father Daniel Cull was born in the county of Down, Ireland, 
in 1814. Fifteen years later he came to this country. His theo- 
logical studies were made in Kentucky, where he was ordained. 
Soon after his ordination he came to New York and was adopted 
into this diocese. In 1847 he was stationed at St. John’s church, 
Utica, with Father Stokes, and three years later was made pastor 
of St. Peter’s church, Saratoga, in which charge he remained a 
number of years. 

Father Cull departed this life on April 2, 1893, aged 79, and 
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was buried from St. Peter’s church, Saratoga, which had been 
built by him. 


Curog, Rev. Joun. 


3orn in Ireland in 1820, Father Curoe later came to this 
country. After completing his classical studies at Mt. St. Mary’s 
college, Md., he entered the seminary at Fordham, where he was 
ordained on May 30, 1847. His first appointment was to St. 
James’ church, New York City, as assistant; there he remained 
until 1850. For the three succeeding years he was pastor of St. 
Peter’s church, Belleville, N. J., attending also the congregation 
at Bloomfield. In 1854 Father Curoe was made assistant at St. 
Paul’s church, Brooklyn, where he died March 31st of that year. 
(Notice in “Freeman’s Journal” April 8, 1854, p. 5.) 


Tueésaup, Rev. Auaustrus J., S.J. 


Iather Thébaud was born in Prittany, France, November 20, 
1807. He entered the Society of Jesus at Rome on November 27, 
1835, having been ordained as a secular priest on December 17th 
four years before. He was sent to America in 1838 and taught 
mathematics and the sciences at St. Mary’s College, Kentucky. 
On the 1st of November, 1845, he was promoted to the presidency 
of the college. He remained there but a short time. He came to 
the diocese of New York at the head of the first colony of Jesuits 
which left Kentucky. From 1846 to ’51 Father Thébaud was 
president of St. John’s College, Fordham, acting as its vice- 
president in 751-52. He was again made president of St. 
John’s College in August, 1860, and remained till August, 1863. 
Thence he went as pastor of St. Joseph’s church, Troy, which 
position he held until 1870, when we find him at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Fordham. ‘The following year Father Thébaud was at- 
tached to St. Lawrence’s church in Eighty-fourth street, and was 
thence transferred to the church of St. Francis Xavier. On De- 
cember 29, 1881, he celebrated his golden jubilee as a priest. 
While on a visit to Fordham College he was taken ill and he 
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departed this life on December 17, 1885. Te is buried in the 
Jesuit cemetery at Fordham. 

Father Thébaud was a voluminous and erudite writer. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life nearly all his time was devoted to lit- 
erary work. He was the author of “The Church and the Gentile 
World,” “The Irish Race” and many articles in the “American 
Catholic Quarterly Review,” besides some lighter books, among 
them a novel and an allegory entitled “Twit-Twats.” 


Bounancer, Rev. CLEMENT, S.J. 


Father Boulanger was born 1790 and entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1823 for the Province of Champagne. He was the last 
Superior of the Jesuit mission in Kentucky (1846), when the- 
Jesuits came to the New York diocese. He was Professor of 
Moral Theology at the seminary in Fordham. Father Boulanger- 
departed this life in France in 1868. 


Du Mertz, Rev. Henry, S.J. 


Born in France in 1815, Father du Merle entered the Society 
of Jesus in Kentucky in the year 1839. In 1846 he was chief 
disciplinarian at St. John’s, Fordham, and on June 21st, a year 
later, died at Montreal of ship fever. (See Thébaud’s Fifty 
Years in the United States.) 


Bertruecetr, Rev. F., S.J. 


Father Berthelet was professor in St. John’s College during 
1858. In 1860-66 he was professor of physics at the College of 
St. Francis Xavier in New York, whence he was transferred to 
Canada. Not long after he left the Society of Jesus and worked 
as a secular priest in a Western diocese. Father Berthelet was a 
Canadian by birth. 


Moureuy, Very Rev. Wiriiam S., S.J. 


Father William Stack Murphy was born on the 29th of April, 
1803, at Hyde Park, near Cork, of a most respectable family. 
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His classical studies were made at St. Acheul, France. In 1823 
he entered the Society of Jesus in that country. After his pro- 
fession he was sent to the Collegio Romano, finished his studies 
there, and thence went to Spain, where he taught for several years 
in the Jesuit colleges of that country. About 1835 Father Mur- 
phy came to this country, and was stationed at St. Mary’s College, 
Kentucky, as professor, until 1845. He came East with the other 
Kentucky Jesuit fathers, and was very efficient in promoting the 
success of St. John’s College, Fordham, over which he presided for 
several years. In 1849, in consequence of the destruction of the 
Jesuit church, on Elizabeth street, he was stationed at St. Peter’s 
as rector. Towards the end of the fifties he left the New York 
mission to become Vice-Provincial of the Missouri Province of 
the Society. From this position he was transferred to the Jesuit 
college at New Orleans, where he died October 23, 1875. 

Father Murphy was a fine English scholar ; he spoke French, 
Ttalian and Spanish fluently, and was much esteemed as a pulpit 
orator and spiritual director. (“Freeman’s Journal,” November 
20, 1875.) 


Foucné, Rev. Sruon, S.J. 


Born in Paris, France, in 1789, Father Fouché entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1832 and was stationed at St. John’s, Ford- 
ham, from 1846. In 1857 he was at St. Francis Xavier’s, where 
he remained until 1860, thence going to Fordham. In 1863 he 
was again at St. Francis Xavier’s until 1869, when he was trans- 
ferred to Fordham, where he died June 29th of the following 
year. Father Fouché was a most distinguished gentleman of the 
old school, whose parents had harbored some of the faithful priests 
who remained in Paris during the Reign of Terror, among them, 
it was said, the Abbé Edgworth. 


Driscot, Rev. Micwart, S.J. 


Father Driscol was born in Drumbeagle, County Clare, Ire- 
land, on May 7, 1805. He entered the Society of Jesus on 
September 18, 1839, and was ordained the following year. He 
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came to Kentucky as a youth and worked for a time as a mason. 
He served on the mission in Kentucky until the Jesuits gave up 
St. Mary’s College and came East. In 1846 he was appointed 
director of the seminary in Fordham. During the year of the 
terrible ship fever Father Driscol was sent to Canada, and was 
seized by the plague, but recovered. He was next made pastor of 
St. Francis Xavier’s church and president of the college, and 
again assigned to Fordham, where he remained for ten years. 
Transferred to Troy, he built St. Michael’s church there, labored 
zealously in that charge for several years and returned to Ford- 
ham, where he spent the last three years of his life, worn out by 
many labors. He died at Fordham March 4, 1880, aged 75, and 
is buried in the cemetery on the college grounds. (“Catholic Re- 
view,” Vol. XVII., p. 180; “Freeman’s Journal,” March 13, 
1880.) 


Kittet, Rev. Apnoupn, C.SS.R. 


Father Kittel was born on September 19, 1818, and ordained 
priest on June 24, 1849. He was stationed at the church of the 
Most Holy Redeemer in March, 1851, and died on June 22d in 
the same year of ship fever, which he contracted in the discharge 
of his priestly duties on Ward’s Island. 


DaupreEssE, Rev. Isrpore, §.J. 


Father Daubresse was a native of the diocese of Arras, France, 
and was born April 22, 1810. He entered the Society of Jesus, 
made his vows on October 20, 1832, and received Holy Orders 
five years later. Father Daubresse was a member of the first band 
of Jesuits that came to New York from the West in 1846. The 
next year he was appointed professor of dogma in the seminary at 
Fordham, a position he held until 1851. He held the chair of 
philosophy and church history from 1852 until 1858. From July 
to August, 1849, he was stationed at St. James’ church, New 
York, temporarily. He was pastor of Fordham, 1861. Father 
Daubresse was assigned to the parish of St. Francis Xavier from 
1863 to 1868, and again from 1870 to 1876. In this year he was 
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made rector of the novitiate at Sault au Recollet, Canada, and 
upon the transfer of the novices to West Park, New York, was 
the first rector and master of novices there; he held that position 
from 1877 to 1880. Once more he returned to St. Francis 
Xavier’s, where on October 22, 1882, he celebrated the golden 
jubilee of his profession as a Jesuit, and in 1887 that of his 
ordination. He was called to his reward the 17th of August, 
1895, at Frederick, Md., whither he had gone some two years 
previously to spend his remaining days. 

Father Daubresse was a very learned and a very holy priest, 
was confessor to Cardinal McCloskey and his successor, and for 
many years was master of conferences for the clergy of the Arch- 
diocese of New York. He gave a great many clerical retreats. 


Lecouats, Rev. Tuomas E., S.J. 


Born of a noble family, Father Legouais first saw the light in 
the prison at Nantes, France, in 1793, during the Reign of Ter- 
ror. In 1821 he entered the Society of Jesus and was ordained 
four years later. For forty-five years he served on the mission in 
the United States, first at St. Mary’s College, Kentucky, then at 
Fordham and St. Francis Xavier’s, where he died May 16, 1876, 
at the age of 73. 

Father Legouais was a very little man in body, but great in 
spirit, and for many years was the favorite spiritual director and 
confessor of the students at the colleges of St. Francis Xavier and 
Fordham. 


Cauvin, Rev. Antirony. 


Born in Nice, the birthplace of Cavour, Massena, etc., Father 
Cauvin came to this country in 1848, and for seven years was 
assistant to Father Lafont at the French church. He was next 
pastor of the church at West Hoboken, which, with the sanction 
of Bishop Bayley, he afterwards handed over to the Passionists, 
thus introducing them into the diocese of Newark. He removed 
to Hoboken, where he established himself and labored until Au- 
gust 4, 1873, when he returned to Nice, where he was still living 


in 1881. 
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Father Cauvin built up catholicity in Hoboken, erecting 
churches, schools and hospitals and introducing the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis into the diocese. He was a good administra- 
tor, and left everything in capital order. Bishop Bayley was very 
fond of him and relied much on his prudence and experience. 
He had two brothers in the priesthood, both older and both now 
dead. The eldest, Don Sisto, who was a priest for more than 
sixty years, was long on the mission in England and was specially 
interested in reformatories. 

Father A. Cauvin retired to France, where he died at Nice 
May 26, 1902. (See Hist. Records and Studies, Vol. ITI, p. 
155 ff.) 


Matponapo, Rev. Carios Maria, 8.J. 


Father Maldonado was born September 21, 1816, at Quin- 
tanar de la Order, a village of La Mancha, Province of Castile, 
Spain. At the age of fifteen he entered the Society of Jesus, be- 
ginning his novitiate in Madrid, where he remained until the 
Revolution, three years later, drove the Jesuits out of Spain. 
From Spain he journeyed to Naples, where he studied rhetoric for 
a year, spending two more in the study of philosophy, teaching 
mathematics three years, and then making his theological course. 
Immediately after his ordination in 1846 he was sent to teach 
dogmatic theology at St. Joseph’s seminary, Fordham, remaining 
in this position for six years. In the summer of 1853 he was re- 
called to Spain, and appointed professor in the College of Loyola. 
From Loyola he was sent to Laval, France, and back again to 
Spain, where for eleven years he taught at Salamanca, occupying 
the chair of the illustrious Suarez, and having more than ninety 
students in his class. Revolution for a second time exiled Father 
Maldonado from his native land, and, at the earnest request of 
many, he was sent by his general to teach in the newly founded 
House of Studies at Woodstock, Md., where he remained until his 
death July 24,1872. An able and appreciative notice is given in 
the “Freeman’s Journal” of August 24, 1872. 

















THE WALDSEEMULLER MAP OF 1507. 
By Cuaries Georce Hersermann, Ph.D., LL.D. 


J. Fischer and F. Von Wieser—The World-Maps of Waldsee- 
miiller (Ilacomilus) 1507 and 1516 Folio, Innsbruck, 1903. 


In the preceding part of the Hisrortcat Recorps anp Stup- 
IES, our readers found an account of the discovery of the long- 
sought maps published by Martin Waldseemiiller in 1507 and 
1516. Since then the finder, Father Fischer, 8.J., and his old 
professor, F. Von Wieser, have published a fac-simile of the maps, 
accompanied by a folio volume of text in German and English. 

The manner in which editors and publishers have brought out 
these famous maps, so important in early New World cartography, 
and so interesting to every American, because to their author 
America and Americans are indebted for their names, is worthy 
of Waldseemiiller and his achievements. The maps are perfect 
fac-similes of the originals, prepared with the most intelligent 
scholarship and the most scrupulous care. Everything has been 
done to enable the student to understand discriminatingly the old 
German cartographer’s industry and ingenuity, to admire the 
monumental proportions of his work and the taste with which he 
adorned it, and to appreciate the precision with which the several 
folios are engraved and printed, so that folio fits folio most accu- 
rately and a work is produced which justly challenges our enthusi- 
asm by its technical perfection. 

But Fischer and Von Wieser have done much more. As com- 
panion to the maps they have presented us with a new Cosmo- 
graphie Introductio, a work of far greater difficulty and de- 
manding far more extensive investigation, far profounder schol- 
arship, more critical insight and more brilliant powers of combi- 


nation than the author of the first Introductio needed. No books 
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or maps have been left unconsulted, no clues neglected that could 
lead to a correct view of the author’s aims and mode of working, 
of his sources and achievements, of his shortcomings and the 
place due him in the history of American and universal cartog- 
raphy. If we have reason to rejoice at the recovery of these 
important historical and geographical documents, we have no less 
reason to congratulate ourselves that they have been edited by 
scholars so competent and so conscientious. 

We propose in the following pages, guided by the distin- 
guished discoverer and editors, to set forth the significance of the 
Waldseemiiller map of 1507, and especially to show how it came 
to be the “baptismal certificate,” as it has been called, of the New 
World. Habent sua fata libelli, we are told by the old gram- 
marian, and the story of Waldseemiiller’s works is truly a ro- 
mance; how neither popes nor emperors, neither explorers nor 
travelers, but a plain German scholar in an obscure village in 
Lorraine, came to be the godfather of the continent discovered by 
Christopher Columbus, is truly a strange story. It seems almost 
as extraordinary that the man who had the power to name a New 
World should have been forgotten for centuries, and that the 
maps which made us Americans should have seemingly disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. Our age has witnessed the last 
act of this drama, the resurrection of the geographer and the re- 
covery of the work which will immortalize his name. Guided by 
the treatise of Fischer and Von Wieser, we shall seek to unravel 
this romance. 

To Christopher Columbus, undoubtedly, was due the honor 
of giving his name to the New World. For even if it were cer- 
tain, which is not the case, that Cabot or Vespucci first touched 
the continent of America, it is still true that Columbus first set 
foot on the New World at San Salvador, San Domingo and Cuba, 
and that had not Columbus revealed to Europe the trans-Atlantic 
Indies, neither Cabot nor Vespucci would have sailed on their 
voyages to the West. Why, then, did the great Genoese navigator 
forfeit the honor of naming the New World ? 

To answer this question we must strive to realize the condi- 
tions that controlled the dissemination of news in Europe when 
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America was discovered. Guttenberg, it is true, had discovered 
the art of printing some forty years before, but printing presses 
were rare, after all, and worked but slowly. In Spain especially 
printers were far from numerous, and their products were few. 
Hence we note that of the various editions of Columbus’ letter an- 
nouncing his discovery of the “new islands,” published before 
1505, but one has come down to us, which was issued in the land 
of Ferdinand and Isabella.’ The countries which boasted of most 
printing presses were Germany, France and Italy. Newspapers 
were unknown. But when extraordinary events took place, such 
as the discovery of America, it soon became customary to print 
short narratives thereof. So it happened that enterprising print- 
ers, without commission or permission from Columbus, printed 
and reprinted the letter in which he had first made known his 
success to Raphael de San Angel, the treasurer of Castile. The 
little pamphlet numbered but eight pages, and really served 
the same purpose as a modern journal. An edition of one or 
two thousand copies usually satisfied the demand. We have 
copies of ten editions of the admiral’s message to Raphael Sanxis, 
published between 1493 and 1505, and we may assume that 
other editions have wholly vanished. Still, what are 20,000 
copies, when we recall that not a few journals now issue edi- 
tions of several hundred thousands? Moreover the public of 
those days was far less alive to the claims of curiosity, or less 
able to appraise the importance of strange new tidings. It is a 
remarkable fact that the City Chronicle of Barcelona, which has 
recorded every minor event that transpired there from 1441 to 
the present day, does not say a word of the reception of Columbus 
by the Spanish sovereigns in April, 1493, when he had just re- 
turned from his eventful first voyage.” At a time when there 
was so little interest in an epoch-making event such as Columbus’ 
discovery was, even though its full significance was not then 


*According to Harrisse, Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima American- 
jets know of the following editions of the Letter of Columbus: 1493, four 
editions without date and place, one at Rome, one at Paris; 1494, one at 
Basel. All the foregoing editions were Latin translations. 1497, one German 
edition at Strassburg; 1505, one Italian edition at Venice. Total, 10 editions. 

*HTarrisse, Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, Additions, p. IX. 
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understood, and when journalism was no factor in the world’s 
life, naturally the self-advertising mania, which has now become 
almost a universal instinct, had few or no victims. Columbus, as 
far as we can judge, was content to gain the approval of his 
sovereigns, and made no attempt to gain the applause of the 
crowd ; probably he did not dream of safeguarding the reputation 
justly due to him. But the most decisive reason why Columbus 
during his lifetime laid no claim to giving his name to the New 
World, was that he thought to the hour of his death, that the new 
islands and lands he had discovered, were the Indies, the eastern- 
most part of Asia. Had he not set sail from Palos to discover a 
new way to the Indies‘ Had he not found in the newly dis- 
covered country pearls and gold, the objects he sought for in the 
Indies? The Spanish colonial office for centuries spoke of the 
Spanish-American possessions as the Indies, and we ourselves still 
call the natives of the Western Continent Indians. Columbus 
and his friends, therefore, had no reason to find a name for the 
land, which they felt convinced was the farthermost coast of 
India. 

How, then, came men to think of giving a new name to the 
newly found lands? Among the explorers and navigators that 
had visited the new islands and regions was a Florentine gentle- 
man, Amerigo Vespucci. As far as our evidence goes, we cannot 
positively assert that he was the leader of any of the many adven- 
turous expeditions that sought the western world. He was the 
factor who fitted out Columbus’ third expedition, in 1495-96, and 
up to that time appears to have been a merchant, the agent at 
Seville of Juanoto Berardi, and perhaps of Lorenzo di Pier Fran- 
cesco dei Medici, the nephew of the great Florentine statesman, 
Lorenzo dei Medici. We have positive evidence, independent of 
his famous Four Voyages, that he accompanied Alonso de 
Hojeda on his first voyage to the New World. But, whatever 
Vespucci’s merits as an explorer and discoverer, he was an effec- 
tive writer. Educated with young Pietro Soderini, the future 
gonfalontere of his native city, by his uncle, a Dominican friar, 
he had learned to wield a telling pen. So it happened that when 
he wrote a letter giving an account of one of his voyages to 
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his friend Lorenzo dei Medici, and the letter was published, it 
is not known at whose instigation, it immediately attracted uni- 
versal notice. As a consequence, it was translated into Latin and 
into German, and between 1502 and 1508 no less than twenty- 
one editions of the little pamphlet appeared in Italy, France and 
Germany that have been traced by modern scholars. Vespucci, 
while not a classic writer, yet grouped together so many details of 
the wonders of the newly found countries, which he tells us may 
be called a new world, that soon his story flew from lip to lip. 
To emphasize the startling nature of its contents, one of the pub- 
lishers of this letter to Lorenzo dei Medici, placed before its 
proper title, in large Gothic letters, the words Novus Mundus, no 
doubt copied from Vespucci’s remark given above. This title 
proved impressive ; all the later editions repeat it. 

Among the scholars whose attention was attracted by this 
eight-page pamphlet was Mathias Ringmann, or, as he Hellenized 
his name, Philestus. This young Alsatian, born at Val d’Orbey, 
the disciple of the two famous humanists, Jacob Wimpfeling, 
of Schlettstadt, and Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples, better known as 
Jacobus Faber Stapulensis, became possessed of a translation of 
the letter made by Fra Giovanni Giocondo. It is certain that 
this pamphlet caught his fancy, for in 1505 Ringmann published 
a new edition of the Novus Mundus at Strassburg. Ringmann 
was at this time a member of the Gymnasium Vosagense of St. 
Dié, apparently a sort of college, at the head of which was a 
provost, who had the right of carrying a mitre and crozier. The 
most active member of this Collegium was Canon Walter Lud, 
sometime secretary of Duke René of Lorraine, and one of his inti- 
mate friends. With this college situated in the depths of the 
Vosges, we also find associated a German scholar, Martin Wald- 
seemiiller, or, as he translated his name, Ilacomilus (Hylacomy- 
lus.) Waldseemiiller was a native of Freiburg, in the Breisgau.’ 
Another member of the St. Dié institution was Jean Basin 
de Sendacour, who had no small reputation as a Latinist. 


*Now in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Waldseemiiller was born between 
1470 and 1480 and was matriculated at Freiburg 1490, according to the 
archives of the university. 
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St. Dié was in the duchy of Lorraine, whose sovereign, René 
II, titular King of Jerusalem and Sicily, was a man of 
energy and enlightenment. He appears to have been interested 
especially in geography. Walter Lud also was a zealous student 
of geography ; but the most earnest worker in this field was Mar- 
tin Waldseemiiller, who was not only a well-informed geographi- 
cal scholar, but a practical cartographer. About the year 1505 
this company of men intended to publish a new edition of 
Ptolemy (about 150 A. D.), whose work, brought to Western 
Europe in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, was at that 
time the basis of all geographical science.* What an impression 
Ringmann’s acquisition of Vespucci’s Novus Mundus letter must 
have made on these men is easily conceived. It certainly whetted 
their appetite for further knowledge regarding the New World. 
The Duke of Lorraine was in a position to gather this knowledge, 
and before long he received from Portugal a fuller account of 
the newly found lands, telling the story of four voyages made by 
the Florentine navigator. If the Novus Mundus letter had 
stirred up their curiosity, this manuscript raised their enthusiasm 
to a high pitch. Evidently the new Ptolemy could not be sent 
forth to the world without containing a record of the new discov- 
eries, which Waldseemiiller was to lay down on the world-map of 
the Ptolemy. Meantime, however, arose difficulties causing de- 
Jays in the publication of this work; of their nature we know 
nothing, but we know that the new Ptolemy was not issued till 
the year 1513, and then not at St. Dié, but at Strassburg. But, 
while their great undertaking was thus checked, the savants of St. 
Dié were not disposed to cease their activity on that account. They 
determined to put forth a globe and a large map of the world. 
With these two pieces was to go a small explanatory volume, set- 
ting forth general geographical principles and a fund of knowl- 
edge, for the illustration and explanation of the map. This 
explanatory pamphlet received the title Cosmographie Intro- 
ductio cum quibusdam geometrie ac astronomi@ principiis ad 


1Ringmann was to reconstruct the text, Waldseemiiller to draw the maps 
and Walter Lud installed a press at St. Dié to print the new work. The 
last was to pay the expenses. 
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eam rem necessariis. Cosmographia being the term then used 
for world-map or world-globe, the pamphlet was evidently an 
explanation of the world-map and world-globe designed by the 
geographers of St. Dié. The first edition’ of the Cosmographia 
Introductio was published on April 25, 1507. It was dedicated 
by the author, Martin Waldseemiiller, to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I of Germany. It contained, besides the explanatory 
treatise, a Latin version of Vespucci’s Your Voyages, made by one 
of Waldseemiiller’s colleagues at St. Dié, Jean Basin de Senda- 
cour, after the French copy sent from Portugal to Duke René.* 
We may here remark that with this copy of the Four Voyages of 
Vespucci, Duke René also lent to Waldseemiiller a Portuguese 
marine map, designed by a certain admiral of the most serene 
King Ferdinand of Portugal.* The combination of Vespucci’s 
Four Voyages with the Cosmographie Introductio is suggestive ; 
it is hard to resist the thought that the Four Voyages was made, 
so to say, one work with the introduction to the Cosmography, or 
“World-Map,” because it was intimately connected with the 
publication of the map. Now, in the Jntroductio, we find the 
famous passage proposing to name the new countries found by 
Vespucci, America. “But,” says Waldseemiiller, “on the one 
hand, these continents { Europe, Asia, Africa] have been more ex- 
tensively explored and a fourth continent has been discovered 
by Amerigo Vespucci (as will appear in what follows) ; and I do 
not see why it should not be justly called after Amerigo, its dis- 
coverer, a man of great ability, Amerige or America, i. e., the 
land of Amerigo, since Europe and Asia received their names 
from women. Its position and the customs of its inhabitants are 
clearly explained in the Four Voyages of Amerigo, which are 

Of this edition but a single copy is known to exist. This was found on a 
second-hand book stand at Paris early in the nineteenth century by J. B. 
Eyres, editor of the Annales des Voyages. He bought it for 1 fr. At his 
death the pamphlet (104 pp.) was bought for 160 frs. by Mr. Nicolas 
Yemeniz. It was sold to Mr. Griswold, of New York, for 2,000 fr. 

7Quarum etiam regionum descriptionem ex Portugallia ad te, illustris- 
sime Rex Renate, gallico sermone missam Joannes Basinus sendacurius insig- 
nis poeta a me exoratus qua pollet eloquentia latine interpretavit. 

’Walter Lud in the Speculi Orbis Declaratio. Cf. Preface to the Sup- 


plementum to leaf III Strassburg Ptolemy of 1513, which was Waldsee- 
miiller’s work. 
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subjoined.” It was but natural to suppose that the map, of which 
this text was the Introduction, should practise what the author 
preached ; in other words, that it should give to the New World 
the name of America. This was the view of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, who was the first to draw attention to the Cosmographve 
Introductio and of most subsequent scholars. No pains were 
therefore spared to find this interesting work, the baptismal cer- 
tificate of America, as it has been appropriately called. Year 
after year passed; no trace was found of the map so eagerly 
sought for. At last scholars grew sceptical. Even so careful an 
investigator as Nordenskiéld began to suspect that the map and 
the globe of Waldseemiiller had never seen the light of day. Nor 
was this view wholly without justification to one who bears in 
mind that there is many a slip between the cup and the lip. In 
fact, the story of the Cosmographie Introductio itself is full 
of surprises, for on the 29th of April, 1505, four days after the 
issue of the first, appeared a second edition, from which Waldsee- 
miiller’s name disappears, the authorship being attributed to the 
Gymnasium Vosagense collectively. But as regards the world- 
map itself, both editions of the [ntroductio were clear in their 
statement. “Our intention in writing this book,” we are told, 
“was to write an introduction to a world-map, which we have 
designed both on the round and on the flat.”* And again in the 
dedication to the Emperor Maximilian: “So it happened that 

I prepared a picture of the world both on a globe and 
on a plane, so to say, as an introduction for the use of all stu- 
dents.”* But we have still stronger proof to show that Waldsee- 
miiller’s world-map was not only prepared but actually printed 
and published. In a letter addressed to Ringmann in February, 
1508, Waldseemiiller tells him: “We have lately put together, 
designed and printed, not without glory and credit, a world-map, 
both solid and plane, which has been scattered throughout the 


1See announcement on the back of the small map inserted in the Cosmo- 
graphie Introductio: Propositum est hoc libello quandam Cosmographie 
introductionem scribere quam nos tam in solido quam plano depingimus. 

*Sic factum est ut . . . totius orbis typum tam in solido quam 
plano velut previam quamdam ysagogen pro communi studiosorum utilitate 
paraverim. 
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world.”* But we can go still further and trace the sale of at 
least one of the thousand copies, which, the Carta Marina of 1516 
informs us, were printed. The purchaser was the celebrated John 
Heidenberg, Abbot of St. James at Wiirzburg, better known as 
Trithemius, from his birthplace Trittenheim. This learned Bene- 
dictine writes to his friend William de Velde on August 12, 1507, 
a little more than three months after the publication of Waldsee- 
miiller’s map and globe, that he had bought at a moderate price 
a beautiful terrestrial globe, though small in size, recently printed 
at Strassburg, and at the same time a large planiglobe containing 
the islands and countries recently found in the western ocean by 
the Spaniard, Americus Vespucci, and running south to about the 
tenth parallel (50° of South latitude).? 

The coincidences are striking and manifold. Waldseemiiller, 
we have seen, published both a globe and a map; both his globe 
and that of Trithemius were small; while both their maps were 
large. From an examination of the Wolfegg world-map we find 
that it traces the coast of South America to 50° S. L., just as the 
Abbot’s map did. There is but one discrepancy. Waldseemiil- 
ler’s globe and map were published at St. Dié, Trithemius’ at 
Strassburg.* This difficulty, however, is hardly great enough to 
cause us to reject the identification. That the learned humanist 
should have committed an error here is by no means improbable. 
For from the map found at Wolfegg by Father Fischer we learn 
that it carries no place of publication, and Trithemius may not 
have purchased the Cosmographie Introductio at all, or he may 
have written from memory and blundered. That he was likely to 
commit such an error is suggested by his making Vespucci a 
Spaniard, though in the map as well as in the Introduction he is 

*Cosmographiam universalem tam solidam quam planam non sine 
gloria et laude per orbem disseminatam nuper composuimus, depinximus, et 
impressimus. 

*Trithemii, Opera historica, Frankfort: 1601.—Epistole familiares, pp. 
551-53. 

*In the letter to Waldseemiiller prefixed to Ringmann’s Descriptio Eu- 
rop@, published as a part of Waldseemiiller’s Instructio manuductionem 
prestans in Cartam itinerariam Martini Ilacomili, we read: Martine . . 
qui cum pridem generalem totius orbis typum dedalissime publicaveris et 


non parvo iam tempore in describendis tabulis Ptolemai magnam locaveris 
operam. 
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spoken of as being in the service of the King of Portugal. But, 
after all, it is not so certain that Trithemius was wrong. The 
map itself, as Father Fischer has found it, is artistically and 
technically so perfect that it appears by no means likely that men 
capable of doing such work should be found in a mere village like 
St. Dié. It is, therefore, by no means improbable that the map 
was engraved at Strassburg, the nearest city, and the home of 
several noted printers. As Abbot Trithemius bought the globe 
and map cheap, the question naturally suggests itself what was 
the price of Waldseemiiller’s map. To this we can give no direct 
answer. But Laurence Fries’s reproduction of the Carta Marina 
of 1516 sold for five guilders, and our map probably did not cost 
much more, certainly not more than twice as much. A guilder 
being worth fifty cents, Waldseemiiller’s map probably cost about 
five dollars. The value of money was greater then than now. 

But what need of a lengthy demonstration that Waldseemiiller 
did publish a globe and world-map? Is not this fact established 
by the very discovery of the Wolfegg chart? True, if the Wol- 
fegg map bore Waldseemiiller’s name, the date 1507 and the name 
of St. Dié as its place of publication, there would be no need of 
this lengthy dissertation. But there, precisely, is our difficulty: 
The map is without name, date and place. We were therefore 
under the necessity of proving against doubters that Waldsee- 
miiller did publish a map, and must now further show that the 
Wolfegg map is the map published by the geographer of St. Dié. 
To do so, let us look up what we can find out about the Waldsee- 
miiller map and compare the data we discover with the map 
recently discovered. 

His globe, Waldseemiiller tells us, was small, and his map 
large. What is the size of the Wolfegg map? It is large not only 
as compared with the average maps of Columbus’ time, but large 
compared with the maps of our day. It is about eight feet long 
by four and a half feet high. 

The Cosmographie Introductio, when it tells us that in de- 
signing the leaves* of the world-map the authors had not followed 


*Nos in depingendis tabulis typi generalis non omni modo secutos esse. 
Ptholomeum presertim circa novas terras.—Cosmographi@ universalis In- 
troductio, at the end of ch. IX. 
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Ptolemy in every respect, informs us that his map was made up 
of several leaves or folios. The Wolfegg map is composed of 
twelve folios. 

In various parts of the Introductio the map is spoken of 
either as Cosmographia universalis, or as Typus generalis. Both 
titles are found on the Wolfegg chart. 

The Introduction states that the various countries are charac- 
terized by the symbols of their rulers, e. g., by the Papal Keys, 
the Sultan’s Crescent, the Emperor’s Double Eagle, ete. ; and that 
shallow places in the ocean are marked by crosses. In the Wol- 
fegg chart we find all these characteristic marks. 

The Wolfegg world-map gives to the New World the name of 
America, as the Introduction proposes. 

In the Introduction the author informs the reader that, in 
designing the map and globe, he followed Ptolemy, but not exclu- 
sively, inasmuch as in his map of the new discoveries he followed 
Portuguese marine charts. A careful study of the newly found 
map establishes the fact that the Wolfegg map has the Ptolemaic 
projection and that the representation on it of Europe, Northern 
Africa and Western, Central and Southern Asia is based on the 
edition of Ptolemy published at Ulm in 1486. Portuguese 
marine charts were the sources of Waldseemiiller’s picture of the 
New World; indeed, Fischer and Von Wieser have even suc- 
ceeded in determining the very map, from which Waldseemiiller 
copied his map of the New World. 

Lastly, there are striking coincidences in the terminology 
found in the map and the Introduction. 

This formidable list of coincidences more than suffices to prove 
that the map found by Father Fischer in the Wolfegg archives is 
indeed the long-sought map of Martin Waldseemiiller. But, if 
further evidence is needed, it is at hand. The Swiss humanist, 
Henricus Glareanus, about 1510, made two greatly reduced copies 
of the world-map of the Geographer of St. Dié, as he calls Wald- 
eeemiiller. He himself dwells with emphasis on the size of the 
map he copied, which he gives as his reason for making his reduc- 
tions. A few years before the discovery of the Wolfegg chart these 
small copies of Glareanus were found, the one in the University 
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Library at Munich by Von Wieser, the second by Elter in the Uni- 
versity Library at Bonn. This opportune discovery enables us to 
place the Fischer map alongside with undoubted copies of the 
Waldseemiiller map of 1507, made only three years after its pub- 
lication by a distinguished savant. The comparison is conclusive 
confirmation of the identity of our map with the Waldseemiiller 
map. 

But what does this map of Waldseemiiller’s tell us about 
itself, the history of cartography and the story of American dis- 
covery? Fortunately maps speak, and our map makes known to 
us many most interesting facts. 

In the first place, the fact that a cartographer of Central 
Europe, dwelling in a small town of Lorraine, gave its name to 
the New World, throws a remarkable light on the direction the 
scientific culture of Europe was then taking. Not Spain nor Por- 
tugal were the first to appreciate the scientific importance of the 
new-found continent, and to utilize for scientific cartography the 
great discoveries made under the auspices of their sovereigns; nor 
Italy, the fatherland of Toscanelli, as well as of Columbus and 
Vespucci. It was the geographer of St. Dié, and its engravers 
and printers, who were, if not Strassburgers, closely connected 
with Strassburgers. The dedication of the Cosmographie Intro- 
ductio to the Emperor Maximilian of Germany might suggest 
that his close connection with the royal house of Spain brought 
about this interest in the Spanish discoveries. But we know that 
Duke René’s sources of information were in Lisbon and in Paris, 
just as we know that the German translations of Vespucci’s letter 
to Lorenzo dei Medici were based on copies that came to Germany 
from Paris. Waldseemiiller, as we have seen, drew his knowledge 
of Ptolemy from the edition of that geographer published at Ulm 
in 1486. It is plain that southwestern Germany had become a 
focus of scientific activity, especially in the geographical direc- 
tion. Regiomontanus (Johannes Miiller, of Kénigsberg) was 
one of the leaders of this movement, which was advanced not only 
by the men of St. Dié, Walter Lud, Ringmann, and especially 
Waldseemiiller, but also by the physician Laurence Fries, who 
edited one of the later editions of the Strassburg Ptolemy of 1513; 
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Trithemius, John Schoener, Gregory Reisch and others. No 
doubt, the discovery of America gave a new impulse to these men. 
We may also safely assume that the enterprise of the Strassburg, 
Ulm and Augsburg printers greatly helped to swell and prolong 
the movement.’ That these southwestern Germans, therefore, 
should have been the first to make the American discoveries a part 
of geographical science is not to be wondered at, for these men 
were primarily geographical theorists, while the Italian and Por- 
tuguese map makers had only practical aims. Waldscemiiller’s 
conception and publication of the first wall map, as far as we 
know, popularized the new discoveries, to which the numerous 
editions of Vespucci’s Novus Mundus letter to Lorenzo dei Medici 
had already drawn attention. 

What does the Wolfegg map of 1507 tell us of Waldseemiil- 
ler’s method of work? We find, as he tells us in the Introduction, 
that Ptolemy is his foundation, and by Ptolemy he means the 
Ulm Ptolemy of 1486. But even this Ptolemy, the work of 
Donnus Nicolaus Germanus, as Fischer taught in his book on the 
Discoveries of the Northmen in America,’ was no longer the 
original Ptolemy pure and simple. But Waldseemiiller is not 
content with copying Ptolemy. His maps of Italy, Spain and 
Gaul are combinations of the original Ptolemy with the modified 
maps in the Ulm edition. For the North of Europe, the map 
found in the Ulm Ptolemy is modified in accordance with a 
special map of the north countries, dependent on Donnus Nicolaus 
Germanus and Claudius Clavus. But he introduces other changes 
in the representations of Europe, to specify which would carry 
us beyond our limits. 

The Ptolemaic map of Asia is profoundly modified, espe- 
cially in its eastern and central portions. As usual, Waldsee- 
miiller shows good judgment in choosing his guide; he follows 
the information furnished by the great Venetian traveler, Marco 


It may not be amiss to point out that the beginning of this tide of 
scientific progress lies some fifty years prior to the Reformation, and that 
nearly all the men connected with the World-Map of 1507 were clerics, 
Waldseemiiller and Lud were canons of St. Dié, Trithemius was an abbot. 

2A translation of this work by Mr. B. H. Soulsby, of the British Mu- 
seum, has been published by Herder, of St. Louis, Mo. 
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Polo. In the north and east of Asia, in the Indian Ocean, the 
names of places are taken from that writer; this is also true for 
Madagascar and Zanzibar. ‘The names of the places in these 
parts of Asia Waldseemiiller took mostly from the Venetian trav- 
eler’s text; but the outlines were taken from an older map, based 
on Marco Polo’s travels. How carefully and thoroughly Von 
Wieser and Fischer carried out their researches appears from 
their success in identifying the very edition of Marco Polo, from 
which Waldseemiiller took the names for this part of his map. It 
was that prepared by Fra Pipino, either in manuscript or in the 
undated Venetian black letter edition. 

We see that Waldseemiiller combined rightful respect for the 
master of ancient geography with the spirit of progress. He re- 
tained the old when he judged it to be good, but he did not reject 
the new. In choosing his authorities, his judgment was equal to 
his learning, for he could not have selected better guides than Don- 
nus Nicolaus Germanus, Claudius Clavus and Marco Polo in his 
endeavors to correct and expand Ptolemy. The same correct 
instinct led him in dealing with the discoveries in the New 
World. Or shall we say that it was good luck that favored him 
here? For he made use of the sources of information that he 
could reach, and these no doubt were scanty enough. How im- 
portant this part of his Cosmographia was in his judgment, ap- 
pears not only from his contrasting the description of the newly 
found countries with the geography of Ptolemy, but also from 
his printing in the uppermost part of his great chart two small 
hemispheres, the one a picture of Ptolemy’s globe, the other 
a representation of the discoveries unknown to Ptolemy.’ The 
impressive portrait of the old Greek scientist appears alongside of 
the former, exhibiting his work, so to say; alongside of the New 
World hemisphere floats the figure of Amerigo Vespucci. At 
this time Waldseemiiller regarded the Florentine navigator as the 

These hemispheres have been long known to geographers. They appear 
in the introduction to John Stobnicza’s edition of Ptolemy, published at 
Krakau in 1512. As Stobnicza reprinted the maps without acknowledgment, 


modern scholars now for the first time learn of their relation to Waldsee- 
miiller’s great map. 
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discoverer of the New World; he tells us so clearly in the Intro- 
duction and on the map itself. The publication of Vespucci’s 
Four Voyages in conjunction with the Introduction, makes it, so 
to say, the introduction to the part of the cosmography delineating 
the New World. Still the Four Voyages contained but little 
material for the cartographer, but few names, and even less matter 
to guide him in the construction of the coast lines. Whence, then, 
did Waldseemiiller derive his cartographic information ¢ 

In the preface prefixed to the supplement to the Strassburg 
Ptolemy of 1513, which was Waldseemiiller’s work, the editor 
tells us: “A marine chart, also called hydrography, designed in 
accordance with most reliable explorations by a certain admiral 
of the Most Serene King of Portugal, Ferdinand, and lastly 
revised by other explorers, was most generously handed to us 
to be printed by the courtesy of the most illustrious Duke of 
Lorraine, now peacefully dead.”* Though this was written in 
1513, the map was loaned to Waldseemiiller long before, for 
Duke René died in the year 1508 (December 10). The Ptolemy, 
as was remarked before, was in contemplation as early as 1505, 
and the map was one of the materials to be used for the Ptolemy 
and actually used for the great wall map of 1507. Here, then, 
we come upon the very map from which Waldseemiiller drew his 
design of the New World. Now, the basis of this map was the 
map of a “certain admiral.” Who was this admiral? All know 
who is meant by “the admiral” in the history of the geographical 
discovery of the closing fifteenth and opening sixteenth century. 
Columbus was the admiral of King Ferdinand, not of Portugal 
as our text has it, but of Spain. Either Ferdinand must be wrong 
or Portugal. Closer reflection favors the conclusion that Ferdi- 
nand is right and Portugal wrong. Now in the early history of 
American discovery up to about 1498 only Columbus had the 
right to explore, and only he and the royal Council of the Indies 
had his maps. In 1498, however, Bishop Fonseca, the head of 

*Charta autem Marina, quam Hydrographiam vocant, per Admiralem 
quendam serenissimi Portugalie regis Ferdinandi, ceteros denique lustratores 


verissimis peragrationibus lustrata; ministerio Renati dum vixit nunc pie 
mortui ducis illustriss. Lotharingie liberalius prelographationi tradita est. 
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this bureau, contrary to law and the privilege of the Genoese 
admiral, delivered a copy of Columbus’ map to his relative and 
favorite, Alonso de Hojeda, who made use of it on his voyage of 
discovery. Now among the prominent officers of Hojeda’s fleet 
were Amerigo Vespucci and Juan de la Cosa, the latter an experi- 
enced mariner and the author of the oldest extant map of Amer- 
ica (1500), the former afterwards the chief pilot and official car- 
tographer of Spain for the Indies. If now we recall to mind that 
both in the Jntroduction and on the map itself Waldseemiiller 
speaks of Vespucci as his chief authority, it would seem natural 
to think of Vespucci or one of his friends as the author of the 
marine map, lent to Waldseemiiller by Duke René, and the Wol- 
fegg chart itself, in its American part, as built up on the work of 
Vespucci, which in turn was based on the map of Columbus lent 
to Hojeda. 

Let us now see what our world-chart itself tells us on this 
point. Von Wieser and Fischer have most carefully compared it 
with the earliest maps’ of America now accessible to the stu- 
dent of geography. ‘The last and by no means the least valuable 
part of their work consists of a synoptical table exhibiting in 
parallel columns the names of places found on the Hamy, Cantino 
and Canerio maps on one side and the three Waldseemiiller maps 
of 1507, 1513 (the Strassburg Ptolemy) and 1516 (the Carta 
Marina) on the other. The Cantino chart bears date 1502. Ruge’ 
tells us it was made for Duke Ercole d’Este and that it is based on 
Portuguese sources. Indeed he holds that the north coast of South 
America is copied from Vespucci’s maps drawn during his voy- 
age with Alonso de Hojeda. The original is in the Biblioteca 
Estense at Modena. The Canerio map, which is now preserved 
in the archives of the Service Hydrographique de la Marine at 
Paris, is the work of the Genoese cartographer Nicolas Canerio. 
It bears no date, but it is placed by Ruge shortly after 1502.* In 
this case, likewise, Ruge, with Harrisse, declares that Vespucci’s 
notes of the coast of South America served as the model of 

*They used the originals, not reproductions. 
1Sophus Ruge, Die Entwickelung der Kartographie von Amerika, bis 1570, 


p. 57. This is Erginzungsheft No. 106 to Petermann’s Mittheilungen. 
*Ibid, p. 37. 
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Canerio’s chart. The language used is Portuguese, with an ad- 
mixture of Italian and some Spanish, as might be expected in 
Vespucci’s works at this time. It gives more names for the 
coast of South America and is generally more complete than 
any other early map of America. Ruge unhesitatingly asserts 
that the representations of South America found in the Strass- 
burg Ptolemy of 1513, which we know to be Waldseemiiller’s de- 
sign, is drawn from the same source as the map of Canerio. The 
third map found in Von Wieser’s and Fischer’s synoptic tables, 
they call the Hamy map from its present owner. It formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Richard King, of London. Mr. Hamy dates it 
1502, other experts 1504. It is likewise a Portuguese work. If 
now we inquire what is the result of the comparison made by our 
Austrian geographers, the answer is clear and positive. Not only 
was the Canerio map one of the sources used by Waldseemiiller, 
but it was his principal authority. The names of places in the 
New World in both maps agree without a single exception, the 
only difference being that Waldseemiiller has Latinized some of 
the names on the Canerio map. In the parts of Africa likewise 
which had become known through the explorations of Vasco 
de Gama and other navigators, from the tropic of Cancer to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and on the eastern coast from the same 
cape to Melinde, the two maps exhibit practically the same series 
of names. The Portuguese Padraos (symbols) on both maps are 
found in the same localities, and show the same design. The 
banners, with the escutcheons of the sovereigns of the various 
countries, are established in the same spots. In the very same 
place in South Africa both maps display a huge elephant. Add 
to these resemblances, striking enough, it must be admitted, the 
occurrence of the same errors and the same misspelling, and it is 
impossible not to sce the close relationship of these charts. Here 
are a few examples: on the Canerio map a little north of the 
Island of Spagnolla appears a small island, with the legend 
Laonize mil virgines, which Waldseemiiller calls Laonize mil 
virginum. <A glance at the Cantino chart explains the enigmati- 
cal name. The same island appears there as Les onze myls vir- 
gines (the eleven thousand virgins). Cosa has /Taiti, Cantino 
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Haitij, Canerio Cary, Waldseemiiller Carij. On the western 
coast of Africa we find the following parallel names: 


CANTINO. CANERIO. WALDSEEMULLER. 
ilha de Coanz. ilha. insule. 
pta de Rescate porto deg porto deg 
rio de San Juan Rio Rio 
punta de doffio porto deto porto deto. 


A glance at these names will convince us that the third column 
is a copy of the second, while Canerio himself mutilated the 
names in the Cantino column. The filiation of the maps is 
transparently clear; Canerio’s map is the original of Waldsee- 
miiller’s map of 1507. If we now bring to our aid the Carta 
Marina, the great marine chart published by Waldseemiiller in 
1516, our inference is most strikingly confirmed. The resem- 
blance of this map to the Canerio map is so overwhelming in 
substance and even in size, that Von Wieser and Fischer de- 
clare that parts of the Carta Marina seem to be tissue paper copves 
of the older chart, and that it is a direct copy of Canerio’s map. 

Now, the later production of the German cartographer, though 
not a servile reproduction of the 1507 map, is yet in substantial 
agreement with it. It is true in some details our map deviates 
from the Canerio and follows a different original which the edi- 
tors identify not indeed with the Hamy map, but with a map of 
the Hamy type. Now, both the Canerio and the Hamy charts are 
undoubtedly of Portuguese origin; the result of our combination 
therefore is in harmony with the statement of the Introduction 
and inferentially of the Strassburg Ptolemy of 1513, which de- 
clares that in preparing the American part of the world-map of 
1507, Waldseemiiller followed Portuguese guides. 

The net result therefore of the investigation made by Fischer 
and Von Wieser is that certainly the Canerio map was one of 
the direct sources of the two maps found in the library of the 
Prince of Waldburg-Wolfegg. The judgment of Sophus Ruge 
laid down in his E'ntwickelung der Kartographie von Amerika 
(published in 1892), that the representation of Brazil in the 
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Ptolemy of 1513 is a copy of Canerio, is the stronger confirma- 
tion, as Ruge could not even guess that the map of 1507 or the 
Carta Marina would ever be found. 

Canerio then is the original of Waldseemiiller’s map of Amer- 
ica. Is there any evidence which connects Canerio with Amerigo 
Vespucci? We have no testimony that would warrant us in up- 
holding the affirmative. On the other hand, indications are not 
wanting that make such a connection possible. The Canerio map 
is the work of an Italian cartographer, but in Portuguese. This 
fits Vespucci; even if he was not the draughtsman of Canerio’s 
map, it may be a copy of a map by Vespucci. Vespucci was at 
Lisbon about the time when the Canerio map was designed, as 
well as when the representative of the Duke of Ercole of Este in- 
structed his agent Canerio to secure for him a map of the new- 
found world. The Canerio map is the first map of America, as 
far as we know, which makes an attempt to catalogue the latitudes 
cf the newly found lands,’ and Vespucci, as appears from his 
letter to Soderini (if that is genuine) and from other sources, 
prided himself on his skill as an astronomer and scientific navi- 
gator, which naturally suggests that he would incorporate his 
observations in his cartographical productions. Lastly, Harrisse 
as well as Ruge have expressed their opinions that part of the dis- 
coveries recorded on the Cantino and Canerio maps are derived 
from Vespucci’s notes made during the voyage with Alonzo de 
Hojeda. But all this does not establish the fact that Waldsee- 
miiller made use of any maps made by Vespucci, or that he ever 
stood in direct communication with the Florentine cartographer.* 

This view finds confirmation in Waldseemiiller’s action re- 
garding the name of the New World. On the map of 1507 he 
gives to Vespucci the credit of being the discoverer of America. 


‘It gives the latitudes from 71° N. L. to 57° S. L. 

*We are convinced that Amerigo Vespucci never intentionally had a part 
in appropriating the honors due to Columbus. But the entire story of the 
Florentine’s career still stands in need of being cleared up. Nothing would 
contribute more to throw light on his story than the publication of a critical 
edition of Vespucci’s letters. What is most tantalizing is the knowledge that 
such an edition has been ready for the printer for four years. The learned 
Florentine scholar, Signor Gustavo Uzielli, has been patiently waiting for the 
Italian Geographical Society to redeem its promise to publish the invaluable 
collection, only to be disappointed. Can nothing be done to hasten its issue? 
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The discoverer’s Four Voyages are added to the Introduction, as a 
préce justificative, so to say. ‘The author knows something of 
Columbus, but not enough to excite any doubt in his mind as to 
the deserts of Vespucci. It may astound us that a professional 
geographer, otherwise sharp-witted and observant, should blunder 
so egregiously. But this blunder, as has been shown, is far more 
pardonable than the confusion between Spain and Portugal and 
between King Ferdinand and King Manuel, which we have met 
with more than once in the course of this study. Without doubt 
Waldseemiiller blundered ; but equally without doubt he meant 
to do right. When in 1513 he published the map of the New 
World in Schott’s great Strassburg Ptolemy, the name of Amer- 
ica, that is, the keyword, so to say, of the 1507 chart, is wanting 
and replaced by Terra de Cuba partis Asiae, and this exclusion 
is meant to be permanent, for the Carta Marina follows the 
Ptolemy, not the map of 1507. Indeed, our cartographer takes 
pains to state that the first to discover America was Columbus, the 
second Pedralvarez (Cabral), the third Amerigo Vespucci. 
Waldseemiiller, better informed, corrected Waldseemiiller, ill- 
informed. Neither pride nor obstinacy hindered his following 
the dictates of truth and justice. 

The question remains: What influence had the world-map of 
the geographer of St. Dié on the world of science and the world 
in general? On the world in general the most clearly apparent 
effect is that this map gave to the New World its name. Waldsee- 
miiller could not undo the wrong he had done; America, he called 
the new land, because Amerigo Vespucci had, as he thought, dis- 
covered it, and America it remained, though he declared that 
Christopher Columbus was the first discoverer. How can this be 
explained? In the first place, men felt that the new geographical 
baby must have a name; it is so convenient to resume a long story 
in a single word. This is what Waldseemiiller did when he gave 
the Florentine explorer’s name to the islands and countries dis- 
covered by the Genoese admiral. The masses believed him when 
he said he named the New World after its discoverer, because he 
was their only prophet. One thousand printed copies hung 
up in library and counting house proclaimed that the land 
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newly found was America. We know how obstinately men will 
believe what has the authority of a printed document behind it. 
And where a hundred heard the name of America, probably not 
one learned that it was based on a mistake. It was a fait accompli 
and possession is nine points of the law. 

The world-map of 1507 was the first wall map ever pub- 
lished, so far as we know. It was a happy thought in those days, 
when steam presses and mechanical type-setters were yet un- 
dreamed of. A picture of the world, displayed on the wall, spoke 
to hundreds, where Ptolemy’s folios were reserved for the solitary 
student. No doubt the wall map stirred up curiosity and roused 
interest in geography, in its problems, in its most recent discov- 
eries. The sphericity of the earth was known to Aristotle and 
Philolaos, but four hundred years after Aristotle, so clear-headed 
a scholar as Tacitus seems to have no idea of its meaning, and a 
thousand years after Tacitus, nay, fifteen hundred years later, 
the masses of mankind were convinced that they inhabited a plane. 
The average man hardly formed in his mind any image of the 
world he dwelt in. When books were scarce and readers few, a 
wall map was a geographical Biblia pauperum, a proclamation to 
the multitude. Waldseemiiller’s map, therefore, by its very form, 
and its very purpose, was an efficient instrument for the awaken- 
ing of men’s minds, for the dissemination of knowledge and for 
the popular spread of geographical truth. 

But Fischer and Von Wieser have demonstrated in their book 
that the work of the cartographer of Lorraine also profoundly 
influenced the views of the learned and the course of geographical 
science. We have already seen that the humanist Abbot Trithe- 
mius spoke of it in enthusiastic terms, and that the copies of 
Waldseemiiller’s two maps found in the Castle of Wolfege were 
the property of Johannes Schoener, one of the foremost geographi- 
cal scholars of the sixteenth century, and the author of several 
globes, which represent not only the Old but the New World. One 
of these globes, that of 1515, is simply a reproduction of the Wol- 
fegg map. Indeed, it is by no means impossible that the two 
Waldseemiiller charts found by Fischer were copies that Schoener 
meant to use for future editions. But Schoener was not the only 
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cartographer who in the author’s life time utilized, or to use the 
modern term, plagiarized, Waldseemiiller’s map of 1507. Hen- 
ricus Glareanus, as we saw, made two reduced copies in manu- 
script, which confessed their dependence on the geographer of the 
Vosges. John Stobnicza, the author of an Introduction to Ptol- 
emy, published at Krakau in Poland (1512), borrowed from our 
map the two small hemispheres, and forgot to say that he had bor- 
rowed, but not improved them. Another contemporary cartog- 
rapher, Apianus, which is the humanized form of Peter Biene- 
witz, made a reduced copy of our map and inserted it into the 
Vienna Solinus edition of 1520; and the Pomponius Mela pub- 
lished at Basel in 1522, by Vadian, coolly declares that the map 
was designed, “elucubratus est,” by Petrus Apianus. Nor was 
this all. Bienewitz and Schoener continued the laudable work of 
diffusing science by repeating again Waldseemiiller’s work under 
their name, both in globe and map form. Among the men who 
testified their esteem for Waldseemiiller’s scientific achievements 
in the same concealed manner, were Joachim Vadian, Sebastian 
Miinster, Gemma Frisius and Caspar Vopellius. We see the 
scientists of the sixteenth century were no scrupulous respecters of 
the intellectual property of others, though it may be urged in 
extenuation of their “annexations” that the author’s name was not 
set down on the map of 1507. Even so late as the end of the six- 
teenth century the Transylvanian humanist, J. Honterus, re- 
printed our map with but slight modifications. If since the mid- 
dle of the century the conception of the terrestrial globe, owing to 
the labors of men like Sebastian Miinster, Abraham Ortelius, 
Hondius, Nicolai and Mercator, assumes an appearance greatly 
changed from the image thereof designed by Waldseemiiller, this 
is the necessary result of new explorations, perfected methods and 
more careful observations. Withal, even in Mercator’s projection, 
our authors have found traces of the influence of Waldseemiiller’s 
work. 

The Wolfegg map of 1507 therefore challenges our interest 
not only as a curiosity, as the first map to give to our continent 
the name of America; it fills a gap in the history of cartography, 
it enables us to understand better the gradual development in the 
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art of map-making and marks an important step in the history of 
geographical science. 

Tn conclusion we congratulate the editors of Waldseemiiller’s 
maps on the scientific, thorough and successful manner in which 
they have placed this priceless treasure-trove before the scientific 
world. We agree to the fullest extent with Prof. H. Wagner, one 
of the foremost geographical authorities in Germany, who, after a 
long and critica] review of the work in the Gottinger Gelehrten 
Auzcigen, sums up his appreciation as follows: “It was especially 
fortunate that the discovery [of Waldseemiiller’s map] was made 
by a master thoroughly acquainted with the beginnings of cartog- 
raphy. <A disciple of F. Von Wieser, J. Fischer, by his publica- 
tion of a monograph on the Discoveries of the Northmen in 
America (Freiburg, 1902), proved conclusively his unusual com- 
petence by means of untiring search for sources difficult of access 
and by clever combination to throw new light on the dark history 
of the earliest cartography at the time of the renaissance of 
Ptolemy. And he could have found no better co-editor in his 
work, than the most thorough master of our science, as regards 
that age.” 























FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
Second President of the U. S. Catholic Historical Society. 


By Paut Futwer. 


Mr. Coudert, the second President of the Catholic Historical 
Society, died in the city of Washington on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1903. His notable career, his exceptional gifts and his 
exalted character, were such as to call for a permanent record in 
the annals of the United States Catholic Historical Society. 


Freperic René Couperr was born in the city of New York 
on the 1st of March, 1832, and continued a resident of the city 
and identified with its interests until his death. He received his 
early education in the school established by his father, Charles 
Coudert, an officer of the Imperial Guard, who found it neces- 
sary to exile himself from his native country owing to political 
prosecutions after the Restoration. This training, under his 
father’s able and watchful supervision, was such that at the early 
age of fourteen, he was ready for entrance to Columbia College, 
from which he graduated in 1850 at the age of eighteen, being 
chosen the valedictorian of his class. Many years later, in a 
public discussion, he had occasion to say that there were a few 
things upon which he was sensitive: the one was the land of his 
fathers ; and the other, the Bark of Peter. Evidence of his devo- 
tion to these was never wanting. It began during his college 
career: when one of the professors, on the occasion of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, indulged in harsh strictures with reference to 
French achievements, the young scholar, whose knowledge of his- 
tory was already sound and broad, was stung into a retort, which 
was cut short by an admonition that no discussion of “ politics ” 
was allowable. It was shown again by the selection and treatment 
of the subject for his valedictory—a review of the “ Isms” of 


the day. 
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On leaving college, he took up the study of law in the office 
of Edward Curtis, at that time one of the leaders of the New 
York Bar, a prominent Whig, the friend and intimate of Web- 
ster, and at one time a member of Congress and Collector of 
the Port. 

While pursuing his law studies, the young man wrote and 
translated for the press, being conversant with several modern 
languages. 

Always a great reader and a close student, his preparation 
for the Bar was thorough; immediately upon his admission he 
entered upon the practice of the law, and from the modest be- 
ginnings with which every earnest member of the profession is 
content, his success, his influence and his reputation grew steadily 
and continuously until his-pen and his voice were stilled and his 
mission ended. 

An English traveler, happening to be present in the Supreme 
Court room at Washington while Thomas Addis Emmet was 
arguing a case, remarked that he brought to his aid incident and 
illustration from every phase of human experience and endeavor ; 
the remark comes to mind when we consider the wide and varied 
sphere of Mr. Coudert’s intellectual activities and the universal 
reach of his sympathies. 

At no time did he confine his study and research, nor his 
active labors and co-operation, to purely professional subjects. 
His clear discernment early taught him that the greatest masters 
of their professions are those who do not content themselves with 
its technical training, but find in every field of knowledge and in 
all channels of life, experience and acquirements to strengthen 
and to elevate the vocation which, without such aids, tends to nar- 
row its influence and lose its power. To this intellectual appre- 
ciation was added the moral conviction that no man’s obligations 
to his fellows are discharged by even the most assiduous devotion 
to the exigencies of his profession, and that duty has many other 
calls upon him. 

Very early in his professional career he lectured in aid of 
struggling churches, choosing such congenial subjects as Edmund 
Burke, with whose great conceptions of governmental duties and 
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responsibilities he was always in unison; John Philpot Curran, 
and others of that galaxy of the Irish Bar who united mastery of 
their professions with passionate devotion to their country, and 
who irradiated their toilsome pathways with unfailing humor and 
abundant wit. 

Under the auspices and in aid of the work of the Catholic 
Union, that small but laborious body of men who so long and so 
prudently watched over the interests of Catholics in this com- 
munity, Mr. Coudert carried on a more serious work in a series 
of lectures, which, under the titles of “Morals and Manners,” 
“Lying as a Fine Art,” and “The Church and the Bar,” con- 
futed calumnies against the Church and dispelled many popular 
misapprehensions. 

The wide sympathies of the man and the corresponding activ- 
ity, to which I have alluded, brought their burden and their re- 
ward. Opportunities are never wanting to the man who is ready 
for them. The St. Vincent de Paul Orphan Asylum benefited 
by his counsel for years; during ten years he presided over the 
work of the French Benevolent Society, quieted dissensions, ex- 
tinguished enmities, and welded into a potent and beneficent in- 
strument that worthy institution; for years he was President 
of the Alumni Association of Columbia, and brought to its de- 
velopment inspiring influences born of his great love for his Alma 
Mater, infused into their annual reunions an earnestness and at 
the same time a sprightliness, a brilliancy, which became a tradi- 
tion that has outlived his term. 

As to politics, he held it to be “the duty of every good citi- 
zen to becomé, at some time or other, and to some extent, an 
active factor in the working of the governmental machinery,” 
but this he also held might be “more effectually done by those 
who ask no reward from the powers that be, and no salary 
from the public treasury for being outspoken and brave.” He 
early held the presidency of the “Young Men’s Democratic 
Club,” since known simply as the “‘ Democratic Club ” ; for many 
years he was president of the Manhattan Club; no political 
campaign passed without some contribution from him, in 
speeches, or letters, or pamphlets, or quiet conferences. In 1876 
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he was one of the committee of citizens who visited New Orleans 
in the hopeless endeavor to bring the influence of public opinion 
to bear upon the “Returning Board,” whose fairness or unfair- 
ness was to decide the presidential election of that year. In 
1892 he led the revolt in his own party, which defeated the at- 
tempt to set aside the name of Cleveland as New York’s choice 
for the presidency, and in 1893, he performed a similar oftice of 
successful protest against the elevation of Judge Maynard to the 
Court of Appeals. He was always an enlightened and consistent 
Democrat in national politics, and was insistent upon what he 
called “decent political methods and the subordination of persona] 
interest to the public good.” He always declined public oftice, 
even on the Supreme Bench—with one notable exception—the 
inconspicuous post of member of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, an unsalaried office, in which he labored with 
unusual zeal. 

The Presidency of the Bar Association; his appointment as 
delegate to Antwerp, in 1878, to aid in the Revision of the Rules 
of General Average, and as delegate to the International Confer- 
ence at Berne, in 1880, to consider the codification of the Laws 
of Nations; his lectures on International Law before the Naval 
War College and the University of Pennsylvania, and the lectures 
delivered on International Arbitration before the Union League 
Club, at Chicago, are instances of labor freely undertaken in dis- 
charge of the duty, which he conceived to be the proper response 
to the call of public spirit. 

To these may be added his witty and spirited reply to the 
younger Dumas’ plea on behalf of a divorce law in France. The 
law proposed by Deputy Naquet wou!d have permitted divorce 
upon the bare disagreement of the married couple. This was 
an assault upon his creed as well as upon his dearest convictions, 
and the reply was a defense of his faith. 

For throughout his life he was a man of faith; in 1887 he 
was selected by Columbia College as the orator on the occasion of 
her centennial celebration, and in his address gave the warning 
that: 

“The great complaint of thinking men to-day is, that the 
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rising generation, into whose hands the direction of public af- 
fairs must soon fall, has lost or is losing its faith. 

“Tf men have really lost the faith which cemented modern 
society, or if they are in danger of losing it, then is the world 
face to face with a new peril.” 

A year later, summing up in the “North American Review” 
the controversy between Colonel Ingersoll and Dr. Field, in 
which Mr. Gladstone was led to take part, he deprecated the dis- 
eussion, which must of necessity be fruitless, as the adversaries 
did not start from any common postulate, and added this public 
profession of his faith: 

“ Human reason looks on helpless and silent, when it contem- 
plates the Infinite, the Eternal, the unknown; the divine scheme 
may, by the aid of Faith and Reason combined, be made clear to 
the minds of men, but the initial obstacle in Mr. Gladstone’s 
way consists in this very requirement that Faith should play a 
part, and an important one, in the demonstration of revealed 
truth. This proposition his adversary openly derides. 

“What, then, is Faith, and what part does it play in the 
discussion or acceptance of Divine Truth? The sacred volume 
tells us in no uncertain words that Faith is the credence of 
things unseen ; that we must accept these things as little children ; 
that they are happy who have not asked to see, but have be- 
lieved.” 

Reserved and unostentatious with reference to his creed, he 
was yet always ready to labor for it; whenever occasion called he 
was the adviser, the spokesman, the warm advocate of whoever 
or whatever could aid and uphold the rights of Catholics and 
the integrity of the Church, in this or other lands. Whether it 
was to argue before a legislature on the Freedom of Worship 
bill; to plead for a fair distribution of school moneys; to urge 
the Constitutional Convention not to disregard the rights of de- 
pendent children to be instructed in the faith of their fathers; 
to give public expression of loyalty to those in high ecclesiastical 
office, he never put by an opportunity of giving his aid and 
attesting his fidelity to the Church in which he lived and died. 

It was in this spirit that he co-operated with the Catholic 
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Historical Society, and accepted its presidency. As he said, in 
answering to a toast of the Society, in 1886: 

“Tf you will look wherever blood has been shed for human 
liberty on American soil you will find Catholic blood. You will 
find some who are not clad in blue uniforms, but only in the 
simple garb of the missionary priest, with no weapon but his 
cross, with no support but his staff, but yet having something 
greater than weapon or staff—fidelity to his faith. The record 
of the illustrious pioneers of our Church in this country has yet 
to be written; and let me tell you, you will be proud to transmit 
to your posterity the proof that whatever else may be said— 
whatever enemies may have invented or partisans may have 
asserted, the Catholic Church has planted upon this soil the seeds 
of civil and religious liberty. From the earliest days to the days 
when, in our own Civil War, the humblest of her sons went forth 
to do battle for the right, they never flinched, they never turned 
their backs upon the flag; and they deserve that pious hands and 
pious memories should embalm their names in the history of our 
land, and that as Americans we should be proud that we are 
Catholics, and as Catholics be proud that we are Americans.” 

Laborious student as he was, stored with the histories of the 
past, he was eminently a man of his day; the glories that had 
gone did not obscure his vivid realization of the achievements 
of to-day, nor of the splendid opportunities of to-morrow. He 
realized what a French Dominican writer has recently put into 
this form: 

“Qutconque n’aime pas son temps, blasphéme la Providence. 
Quiconque ne travaille pas pour son temps n'est plus qu'un 
inutile, déclassé dans l’ordre du temps comme d’autres le sont 
dans Vordre de Vhierarchie sociale, et digne de s’entendre adresser 
le mot sévére de ’ Evangile a l’égard du figuter stérile: ‘Pourquoi 
occupe-t-tl la terre?’ ” 

He was full of appreciation for the good that surrounds us; 
he looked for it, he found it and he aided it. 

Space is wanting, and this, perhaps, is not the place to re- 
count his professional characteristics nor his professional 
triumphs and honors. It will be enough to note that, free from 
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self-seeking as he was, calls came to him from eminent sources; 
from an administration adverse to him in politics came the in- 
vitation to take part, on behalf of the United States, in the fa- 
mous controversy as to the respective American and British 
rights of seal fishing in the Behring Sea; and from another ad- 
ministration, the call to take part in fixing the boundary between 
Venezuela and British Guiana, at a time when, upon the recog- 
nition of that boundary, depended the momentous question of 
peace or war between Great Britain and the United States. 

A few words as to the personal characteristics which were 
peculiarly his own, may not inappropriately close this inade- 
quate sketch. 

Most men exhibit but one phase of character to those who 
meet them in only one relation of life. The merchant is one 
thing to his customers, the lawyer one thing to his clients or his 
opponents, but most show quite another character in their social 
relations. Any one who met Mr. Coudert in his office, or in the 
courtroom, at the club, in political consultation, or in the tranquil 
leisure of his home, recognized the same character, the same man. 
He was one—complete—entire. His relations with his fellow- 
men—his conduct, in a word, was based upon elements which 
could not vary, so that to all, wherever he met them, he presented 
the same openness to receive impressions from his interlocutor, the 
same unvarying readiness to hear, to know, to serve, the same 
quick sympathy which showed an instant comprehension of his 
hearer’s attitude, whether or not he shared it. 

Of course the more intimate the intercourse, the further did 
one penetrate into this mind, open as it was, and the more could 
one draw from its riches; but to all the mine was ever open. 

Gifted with almost intuitive insight, he discovered the weak- 
ness of an adversary’s case, or of a false statement, with light- 
ning quickness, and this natural gift he supplemented by a sub- 
tlety of analysis which tested and confirmed his estimate; pos- 
sessing a gift of humor which instantly revealed to him whatever 
was grotesque or amusing in a situation, he relieved the dullest 
tasks by constant flashes of merriment, or in turn flayed with 
the lash of his wit, or burned with the flame of his sarcasm, the 
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shams and, pretences that stood in the way of justice. In keen 
raillery he was a master, yet his innate gentleness prompted him 
rather to a kindly humor, so that the deft hand made no deeper 
incision than was requisite, and seldom left any venom in the 
wound. 

Remarkably open to the influences of emotion, he was ever 
on the watch to prevent its too exuberant manifestation, taking 
refuge from pathos by unexpected transitions to humor. Yet 
in the notable Centennial address, at Columbia, he told his grave 
auditors that “no man need blush because his heart beats high 
and his speech grows warm for his country, his home or his 
faith, nor because a tender chord binds him to the mother that 
made him what he is. True sentiment is not weakness; it is 
strength. It makes fragrant the commonplaces of life; it throws 
a purple mantle over the humblest occupation, and keeps alive the 
sacred fires in the temple of pure and genuine manhood.” 

Throughout the many conflicts which are the lot of his pro- 
fession, and those in which the contests for pure politics and 
honest government involved him, untiring and merciless as were 
his assaults upon the wrongs he sought to right, he was hampered 
by an invincible reluctance to hurt the individual, and even 
when his indignation was directed against a particular wrong- 
doer, it seldom long survived the occasion of the attack. To 
speak of his integrity of motive in every action of his long 
career, would be an offense to a conscience that never knew what 
hesitation was between the straight and the crooked path—in- 
deed, never seemed to see any but one path. 

His was indeed a blythesome spirit, ever hovering a little 
above the dullness of our common traffic; a kindly heart, ever a 
little aloof from the bitterness of daily strife, viewing the failings 
of his fellows through the softening haze of an enduring sym- 
pathy. Green be the turf above him! Of him it may indeed 
be said, not in the latitude of poetic phrase, but in all soberness 
of statement: 


None knew him but to love him; 
None named him but to praise. 








THE EARLIEST JESUIT MISSIONARY EXPLORERS 
IN FLORIDA, MARYLAND AND MAINE. 


By Rev. Joserpn M. Woops, S.J. 


Tue missionary spirit has always been active in the Catholic 
Church ; at no time was it more so than when this great continent 
of ours was added to the discoveries of the dauntless explorers of 
Europe. 

The Franciscans, the secular clergy, the Dominicans, Recol- 
lets, Sulpicians and the Jesuits have all left after them the mem- 
ories and the monuments of their heroic deeds. We may say truly 
that every portion of this vast territory of the United States bears 
the consecrated marks of their hallowed toil. They were the 
pioneers in civilizing the natives and bringing them to the knowl- 
edge of the one true God, and His one true religion. North, 
South, East and West, turn where we will, the vision of the 
cross—that undoubted sign of Catholicity—erected by their 
hands, looms up before us. 

It was not enough in the designs of Providence that a Catholic, 
Columbus, under the auspices of a Catholic government, should 
make this continent known to the world. More still, Catholic mis- 
sionaries were to be the first to sacrifice their all to dedicate it to 
God. Indeed, this soil is our own, and nowhere should a Catholic 
be more at home than in these United States. 

It is clear that we cannot attempt in the space at our disposal 
to recount, even in a hurried manner, the journeys, the explora- 
tions, the discoveries, the trials, the martyrdom of all these pion- 
eers and their successors, though a bird’s-eye view, or a rapid, 
clear-cut sketch of it all, would be of fascinating interest, and 
serve for our strengthening and our glory and our comfort. 

We shall confine ourselves to the members of the Society of 


Jesus. Nor may we follow even all of these or many of them in 
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their missionary excursions. That would lead us too far afield. 
We limit, therefore, this paper to a sketch of the earliest Jesuit 
missionary explorations in Florida, Maryland and Maine. We 
begin with the mission of Florida. 

This land, Pascua Florida, embracing in the old Spanish 
geographies the whole of North America from Labrador to Mex- 
ico, had been the field of missionary efforts from the days when 
Ponce de Leon established on the peninsula his first posts in 1521. 
Up to the year 1565 no Jesuits had accompanied any of the expe- 
ditions. In this year, March 20, Pedro Menendez de Aviles, a 
hardy mariner and a rough one, of gruesome memory, whom 
Parkman calls a “pious cut-throat,’ yet no more of a cut-throat 
than the English and French adventurers of the times, to whom he 
meted out the same measure of cruelty which they had meted out 
to the Spaniards, received a patent from Philip II of Spain, by 
the provisions of which he was required to sail for Florida, con- 
quer it, settle it and strive for the conversion of the natives 
through missionaries whom he was to take with him. 

His armament, consisting of twenty vessels, was not ready 
until June. On the 29th of this month, in 1565, Menendez sailed 
from the port of Cadiz. While this fleet was in preparation St. 
Francis Borgia, then General of the Jesuits, was requested by 
King Philip to send twenty-four members of his order to found a 
mission in Florida. As it was impossible to grant so many, the 
Saint selected three of his religious for the purpose—two priests 
and a lay brother—Father Peter Martinez, John Rogel and 
Brother Francis Villareal, men of tried and eminent virtue.* 
These true, zealous and picked men were the first of the many 
Jesuits to set out for the New World, and the first of their order 
to put foot on what is to-day the territory of the United States of 
America. 

They did not sail from Cadiz, but from the port of San Lucar, 
in a Flemish ship.* This voyage was pleasant enough. No 
catastrophe overtook them until within a few leagues of the 


*Pioneers of France in the New World, p. 161. 

*Sacchini, Hist. Soc, Jesu, part III, p. 86, Vol. III. 

*Shea, Catholic Church in Colonial Days, Vol. I, p. 142. (Sacchini, 1. c., 
p. 86.) 
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land they had come to evangelize. Under stress of heavy weather, 
the vessel carrying the missionaries was separated from her con- 
sorts. It was a genuine misfortune. Ignorant of their posi- 
tion, not knowing the direction in which the Spanish settle- 
ments lay, their only plan was to send a boat ashore to inquire 
of the natives. It was difficult to get sailors to volunteer for 
the hazardous venture. To reassure those who were willing to run 
the risk, Father Martinez offered to accompany them. Hardly 
had they reached the shore in safety when their ship by a sudden 
storm was driven out to sea. The condition of the little party was 
critical. As they had left the ship intending to return to it soon, 
they were without compass or food, or articles wherewith they 
might obtain food by barter from the Indians. 

Desperate, they struggled on partly by land, partly by water, 
receiving little or no aid from the natives, who suspected them, 
and seemed more ready to make a meal of them than give them 
one. 

Their place of landing, as we now know, was not far from 
the mouth of the St. John river, where the Spaniards had a settle- 
ment, called San Mateo. While endeavoring to reach this port, 
and when almost within sight of it, though the party did not 
know it, they were attacked by the savages. Several were slain. 
Father Martinez was captured and put to death on the Island 
Tacatacura, now called Cumberland, a few miles from the mouth 
of the St. John. He was the first Jesuit to crimson the soil of the 
United States with a martyr’s blood.’ 

Father Rogel and Brother Villareal were, in a sense, more 
fortunate than their martyred companions. They reached the 
main body of the expedition in safety, and at the request of 
Menendez retired to Havana to study the language of the Indians 
of Southern Florida. How long they remained in Havana we 
cannot say. In March, 1567, we find Father Rogel at Charlotte 
Harbor, on the western shore of the peninsula, where a Spanish 
port had been established and a Catholic chapel erected. Here he 
acted as chaplain to the soldiers and missionary to the Indians 
until 1568, when Menendez, who had gone to Spain for supplies 


4Sacchini, 1. c., pp. 87-88; Shea, |. c., Vol. 1, pp. 142-143. 
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and reinforcements, returned, bringing with him a new corps of 
Jesuits, priests and brothers. The priests were Father John Bap- 
tist Segura, who had been appointed Vice-Provincial of Florida 
by St. Francis Borgia, and Fathers Gonzalo del Alamo and An- 
tonio Sedeiio; the brothers were John Carrera, Peter Linares and 
Dominic Baez." 

With this new accession of reinforcements new missions were 
begun. Father Segura and others, after remaining a short time 
at St. Augustine, took up their work among the tribes of the 
Province of Carlos, Tacoboga and Tequesta, i. e., in the region 
about Cape Cannaveral and Appalache Bay.* Father Sedeiio, 
with Brother Baez, established himself at Guale, now Amelia 
Island, with its city of Fernandina, on the very boundary between 
the present States of Florida and Georgia, and hence he may be 
rightly regarded as the pioneer priest of Georgia. Father Rogel 
fared still farther north, and made the central point of his labors 
the post of St. Helena, on Port Royal harbor, South Carolina. 
The foundation of Catholicity in South Carolina dates from this 
sojourn, and the year is 1568. 

Meagre as are the details of these earliest Jesuit explorations 
in Florida, of this we are sure: they dotted the State, as well as 
a portion of Georgia and South Carolina, with the cross of the 
missionary. They traversed the whole stretch of the eastern coast 
from Port Royal to the southern extremity of the peninsula, and 
in all likelihood explored the western coast on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. We of to-day, who so easily and so luxuriously annihilate 
space in ocean grey-hounds, on flying expresses, or in red-devil 
automobiles, can scarcely appreciate, even with the aid of the 
imagination, the herculean toils of these simple-minded and apos- 
tolic men. 

Yet, in spite of their labor and their prayers, the savages 
corresponded so little to their exertions that the Fathers wrote 


These are the names given by Sacchini in his Historia Societatis Jesu, 
Vol. III, p. 200. 

Shea, in 7'he Catholic Church in Colonial Days, vol. 1, p. 143, says ten 
were sent, and then gives eleven names. He puts Carrera among the priests, 
and gives three additional brothers: John Baptist Mendez, Gabriel Solis, 
Peter Ruiz, John Salcedo, Christopher Redondo. 

*History of the Catholic Missions, Shea, pp. 57-58. 
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discouragingly to St. Francis Borgia and proposed abandoning, 
for more hopeful harvests, so stony a vineyard. Answering them, 
the General urged them to persevere, and to encourage them sent 
out to Florida in 1569, as additional missionaries, Father de 
Quiros and several brothers. 

The arrival of this new band brings us to the events which 
connect the mission of Florida with that of Maryland. Here are 
some facts we must bear in mind. 

Menendez had long cherished the idea of occupying Chesa- 
peake bay. “His plan, as subsequently exposed at length in his 
letter to Philip II of Spain, was first to plant a garrison at Port 
Royal, and next to fortify strongly on Chesapeake bay. He be- 
lieved that this bay was an arm of the sea, running northward 
and eastward, and communicating with the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, thus making New England with adjacent districts an 
island. His proposed fort on the Chesapeake, securing access by 
this imaginary passage to the seas of New Foundland, would 
enable the Spaniards to command the fisheries on which the 
French and English had encroached, to the great prejudice of 
Spanish rights. Doubtless, too, these inland waters gave access 
to the South Sea, and their occupation was necessary to prevent 
the French from penetrating thither.” 

Menendez, therefore, resolved now to secure possession of the 
bay. Sole master of the whole Atlantic coast by his needlessly 
cruel victory over the French Huguenot adventurers, he put his 
long-cherished project into execution. 

On August 5, 1570, the expedition sailed from St. Helena, on 
Port Royal harbor, South Carolina. The mission colony con- 
sisted of Fathers Segura and de Quiros, the lay brothers Gabriel 
Gomez, Sancho Zevallos and Peter de Linares. With them were 
some Indian boys, probably from the Jesuit school at Havana, 
who may be regarded as novices or catechists. To these must be 
added Don Louis de Velasco, an Indian, who, because of the 
prominent part he played in the fate of the colony, requires a 
special notice for himself. 

Here is what we gather from the chronicles of the times about 


*Pioneers of France in the New World, Parkman, p. 92. 
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him. His native place was probably Axacan or Jacan, in the 
country of the Chesapeake, not far from the Potomac river. Over 
this district his brother ruled as chief. Willingly or unwillingly, 
Don Louis had been put aboard a Spanish vessel during an earlier 
voyage of the mariners of that nation to the waters of Virginia 
and Maryland. Taken to Spain, instructed in the Christian re- 
ligion, he was baptized at his own request, receiving the name of 
his patron, Don Louis de Velasco, Lord of Vassallos. At the time 
of the expedition to the Chesapeake this Indian Christian and 
adopted Spaniard was a grave, intelligent man of about fifty 
years, well versed in Spanish affairs and to all appearances sin- 
cere. 

With every mark of joy, Louis volunteered to return to his 
native land of Axacan and do all in his power to further the 
labors of the missionaries. With the influence and support of 
such a man, they thought they would not need any Spanish aid, 
and as experience had shown on more than one occasion that sol- 
diers were sometimes a detriment to the mission they were in- 
tended to protect, the Fathers determined to trust themselves alone 
in the hands of the Indians.’ 

They crept along the Atlantic coast around Cape Henry, by 
Hampton Roads, into the Chesapeake, and entering the Potomac 
they reached the country of Don Louis. We agree with Shea that 
this country was on the Potomac, or between this river and the 
Rappahannock, and included the neighboring territory. The 
Indians had, as their hunting grounds, the historic field of Bull 
Run and the site of the city of Washington, now the national 
hunting grounds of the great civilized tribe of office seekers. 

“ On the Potomac there is to this day a spot called Occoquan, 
which is near enough to Axacan to raise a suspicion of their iden- 
tity. Not far below it the Potomac and Rappahannock, in their 
sinuous windings, approach so closely as to increase the resem- 
blance to the country described by the missionaries.” 

The editor of the Woodstock Letters in 1884 had doubts about 
this conclusion, and he wrote for further information apropos 


‘Historia Societatis Jesu, Sacchini, Vol. III, p. 323. 
*Shea, Catholic World, Vol. XX, p. 851. This is Shea’s opinion. 
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of an article in the Catholic World, November, 1875, to the 
distinguished historian and eminent authority on the Indian 
missions. 

The following reply was received: . 

“I wrote the article in the Catholic World. . . . . I 
wrote my paper with Menendez’ correspondence, reports of official 
pilots, letters of Fathers Segura and Quiros, as well as Tanner, 
and extracts from the Chrono-Historia de la Provincia de Toledo. 
These results I have never had any occasion to doubt; there is no 
more difficulty in locating Axacan or Jacan, as it was often writ- 
ten, than in locating St. Augustine or St. Helena.”* We are 
familiar, then, with the spot. The Washington Monument and 
the spires of Georgetown University are almost within reach of 
the eye. 

Here the colony landed on September 11, 1570. There was 
nothing to be seen of all the fair things Don Louis, their guide, 
had prepared them to expect. Though received kindly by the 
savages, the country was in wretched plight. “The Lord,” writes 
Father de Quiros, “has chastised it with six years of sterility and 
death, which have left it very thinly inhabited compared to what 
it used to be.” 

Mindful of the exhortation of St. Francis Borgia to persevere 
in the work, and of the interest of Menendez in the success of 
their attempt, the Jesuits resolved to stay and face all hardships. 
Here at Occoquan, in Virginia, at no long distance from the 
University where their brethren have taught the youth of the land 
for over one hundred years, the first white inhabitants of this 
part of America, Father Segura and his companions, before the 
close of September, 1570, offered the Sacrifice of the Mass in their 
rude log house, part chapel and part dwelling. Here, too, were 
they to lay down their lives, and with their blood hallow a soil 
with a consecration nobler and holier than that hallowing it re- 
ceived three hundred years later from the blood of the combatants 
who fell at Bull Run, Fairfax Court House and Fredericksburg. 

There is little left to record of this the earliest Jesuit mission 
in Florida. The ship which had brought the colony to Axacan 


‘Woodstock Letters, Vol. XIII, p. 383. 
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returned, promising to bring back speedy help. But as the weeks 
wore on the hope of relief trom St. Helena faded. ‘Their coun- 
trymen had left them to their own resources. Don Louis, who 
had remained with the missionaries for a time as their interpreter 
and teacher, deserted them and retired to the village of his brother, 
a league and a half distant. In February, 1571, Segura sent 
Father de Quiros with Brothers Solis and Mendez to urge the 
deserter to return. But Louis had again become the savage of the 
wilderness. He, with his fellows, greedy to possess what little the 
missionaries had, treachcrously slew them. Only one of the 
party of eight, Alphonsus, the Indian boy, escaped through the 
friendly interference of a native.’ 

St. I'rancis Borgia, on learning of the death of Father Segura 
and his companions, and seeing the apparent hopelessness of a 
permanent Spanish settlement in Ancient Florida, recalled the 
members of his society. 

Here ends the first chapter of the present paper. The expedi- 
tion was not what we would call successful. Nor was it an utter 
failure. If this were so then the blood of martyrs would not be 
the seed of Christians. 

The ashes of the martyred band have long mingled with the 
dust of the wilderness, and from those ashes, which once embodied 
the sublimest spirit of self-sacrifice and zeal for religion, there 
was to spring a new colony of black robes as eager to do and die 
as their brethren in whose blood Virginia of the United States of 
America was baptized Catholic years before the cavaliers, so- 
called, put foot on its shores. 

The Catholic Church never dies, and it is just as true that 
Catholic missionaries never die. The race is imperishable. The 
mission to the Indians of the Chesapeake and its great tributaries, 
which ended in the triumphant death of the Spanish Jesuits, was 
after all but the foundation of the mission of the English Jesuits 
under Father White to the Indians of those same shores sixty- 
three years later. This is the reason we take up here the expedi- 
tion of the earliest Jesuit pioneers to the land of the Ark and the 
Dove. 


14Shea, Catholic Church in Colonial Days, Vol. I, p. 149. 
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Merry England in the days of Charles I was not a pleasant 
home for Catholics who feared God more than man, and who 
loved their faith better than station, wealth or quiet life. Under 
circumstances of this nature they found little to attach them to 
their native land, and they cast about for an asylum in some other 
country where proscription for conscience might cease, and the 
practice of their faith be possible in peace and security. 

The beautiful country around the waters of the Chesapeake, 
cheering accounts of which had been brought by odd voyagers to 
the Virginia Colony, invited their efforts. Sir George Calvert 
applied to Charles I for a patent to establish a colony on un- 
appropriated lands lying contiguous to the Chesapeake, and the 
King, remembering the nobleman’s services to the crown, issued 
the desired letters June, 1632, and assigned to the land therein 
given to Lord Baltimore the name of Maryland. 

Sir George Calvert died before the execution of these letters. 
His son, Cecil, who succeeded to his father’s titles and rights, 
applied to Father Blount, the first Provincial of the English 
province, and to the General, Mutius Vitelleschi, for some mem- 
bers of the society “‘to attend the Catholic planters and settlers and 
to convert the native Indians.” 

It was arranged that Father Andrew White should accom- 
pany the pilgrims. To him were assigned as companions and co- 
workers Father John Altham and a lay brother, Thomas Ger- 
vase,” 

They sailed on St. Cecilia’s day, November 22, 1633, in the 
Ark and the Dove, from Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. During 
the voyage the Dove, a smaller and less seaworthy vessel than the 
Ark, was parted from its consort and given over as lost. But 
Divine Providence heeded the prayers of the exiles, and before 
reaching land the pinnace rejoined the Ark and together they 
glided peacefully between the capes, Ilenry and Charles, into the 
bay. We can easily recognize the location. The duel of the 
Monitor and the Merrimac was fought here during our Civil War. 

Anchoring for a brief while off Old Point Comfort, where 
now the grim cannon of Fortress Monroe menace the invader, the 
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colony proceeded up the bay to the territory embraced within the 
Charter of Maryland. They turn the capes St. Gregory and St. 
Michael, down on our maps as Smith’s Point and Point Lookout, 
and come to anchor near the Island of St. Clement in the Poto- 
mac. It is almost impossible to identify this island to-day. From 
the narrative of Father White, it may be either what we know as 
St. George’s Island or Blackstone Island. As much as the his- 
torian may regret it, we shall have to leave the point unsettled. 

On St. Clement’s Island, Lady Day, March 25, 1634, just 
270 years ago, the Maryland pilgrims planted the “trophy of 
Christ.” ‘Here,’ says Father White, “we first offered the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, never before done in this region of the world.” 
A remark which shows that Father White was ignorant of the 
fact, little known even in our own time, that this region had been 
previously blessed by the presence of his own brethren and by the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

A fair portion, indeed, of the New World had fallen to their 
lot. “Along the Potomac stretched mighty forests as far as the 
eye could reach, a soil rich, the air balmy, although it was now 
the month of March; there were beasts and birds and fowl] and 
fish innumerable, including doubtless the oyster and the terrapin. 
The colonists returned thanks to God for the beautiful land He 
had given them, for this was Maryland.”* 

A great work confronted the missionaries, and they set to it 
resolutely. Leaving Father White at St. Clement’s, Lord Balti- 
more, with Father Altham, ran up the river in a pinnace pur- 
chased in Virginia, and at Potomac, an Indian village on the 
southern shore, met Archihau, regent of the tribe that roamed 
this district. Little time was spent in endeavoring to instruct the 
savages. The present purpose of the pioneers was then to recon- 
noitre and establish friendly relations between themselves and 
their wild neighbors. In this they were entirely successful. Re- 
turning to St. Clement’s, the pilgrims broke camp, sailed up the 
St. Mary’s river, anchored in its beautiful harbor, and by a just 
bargain with the Indians founded the first city of the new settle- 
ment, calling it St. Mary, March 27, 1634. Here Protestant and 
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Catholic dwelt together in harmony, and religious liberty found 
a home. This was the first shrine of Catholicity in Maryland, 
and the parent of the American Hierarchy. 

As the mission soon became a very promising one, White and 
Altham, between the years 1635 and 1637, were joined by other 
fellow laborers from England. Among them were Fathers 
Thomas Copley or Fisher, Knolles and Brock or Poulton. Father 
Fisher, who became superior in 1639, placed the mission on a 
self-supporting basis by the acquirement of lands under the Con- 
ditions of Plantation, issued by Lord Baltimore. This was an 
absolute necessity, since according to the agreement made with 
Calvert before leaving England the Fathers were to be entirely 
dependent on their own resources and were to expect nothing from 
the settlers. 

In the meantime Father White explored the Patuxent, settled 
for a time among the Indians of the same name, and, relying on 
the good dispositions of their chief, Maquocomen, converted some 
of his subjects to the faith. He withdrew from this station only 
at the urgent request of Lord Calvert, who recalied him to St. 
Mary’s, as the fickle Indians were manifesting signs of hostility. 

This cloud soon blew over. The attempt of Claiborne to 
arouse the natives against the settlers and the priests failed. An 
epidemic which threatened havoc among the Indians, and claimed 
as its victims Father Knolles and Brother Gervase, ceased. The 
missionaries became more active than ever. While Father Fisher 
remained at St. Mary’s City, Father Brock or Poulton took up 
his abode at St. Inigoes as Superior. Altham began a station on 
Kent Island, opposite the present capital of Maryland, Annapolis. 
Father White in 1639 journeyed 120 miles from St. Mary’s to 
Kittamaquindi to work among the Piscataways. His post at this 
time was probably only fifteen miles south of Washington. He 
had the happiness of baptizing the chief, Chilamacou, with many 
of his tribe. Otherwhere the good work of exploring and conver- 
sion went on apace; at Port Tobacco, among the Anacostans, the 
Yaocomicos and again along the Patuxent, now under the care of 
Father Rigby, a new arrival in 1641. 

Passing over the serious misunderstanding which arose be- 
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tween the Lord Proprietor and the Jesuits, concerning his appli- 
cation to the Propaganda for new regulations in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the mission, a matter demanding a whole paper for 
itself, we may take a rapid glance over the territory these pioncers 
explored and won for Christ. The very districts sanctified by 
their footsteps are still dotted here and there with the houses, col- 
leges and churches of their successors. Near Port Tobacco is St. 
Thomas’ Manor, church and residence. In Washington the col- 
leges of Georgetown and Gonzaga and Trinity church. St. 
Tnigoes still flourishes with its outlying stations, St. George’s 
Island, St. Michael’s, St. Mary’s City; and Leonardtown, with 
its neighboring churches, and Whitemarsh, not far from the 
Patuxent. Poor and hard missions, all of them, yet monuments 
to the harder and more heroic days of the Maryland Jesuit 
pioneers. 

They began their work in 1634. By the close of the year 
1646 not a priest was left in the province of Maryland. Perse- 
cuted, proscribed, hunted, arrested, banished by the rebellion of 
Claiborne and bigoted ingratitude, the founders of Catholicity in 
Maryland and the sponsors of religious liberty in the United 
States had to forego their work and leave the fulfillment of its 
promise to their successors. 

“So closed the first period, the earliest, of the Maryland 
mission. Its record is a noble one. Imbued with Catholicity, the 
province had been conducted with a wisdom seen in no other 
colony. The destitution and famine and Indian wars which mark 
the early days of other settlements were unknown in Maryland. 

“ Catholicity was planted with the colony and exercised its 
beneficent influence. The devoted priests instructed their people 
assiduously. . . . Full of apostolic zeal, they extended their 
care to the Indian tribes along both shores of the Potomac and the 
Piscataway and up the Patuxent, so that nearly all the Indians 
of those two peninsulas were thoroughly instructed in the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, and many received into the 
Church had learned to lead a Christian life.’ 

The temporary destruction of the earliest Jesuit mission in 
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Maryland by sectarian zealots was not the first instance of their 
intolerance in America. Not so many years before they had 
brought havoc and destruction to the earliest Jesuit mission in 
Maine. This mission was the pioneer of those of the north and 
west, and it brings us to Mt. Desert Island and Bar Harbor. 

Though less civilized three hundred years ago than now, the 
island was an attractive spot for a mission post. Father Biard 
describes it with fervor. It is near the mouth of the Penobscot, 
where several broad and pleasant rivers, which abound in fish, 
discharge their waters; the soil is rich, the port and harbor are as 
fine as can be seen, and in a position to command the entire coast. 
On the eastern shore of the island, de la Saussaye, the leader of 
the colony, anchored. A landing was made, the cross raised, and 
the Mass offered on a rude altar. The pioneer Jesuit mission of 
New England and of the north and west was begun under Fathers 
Peter Biard, Enemond Massé, Quentin and Brother Gilbert du 
Thet. 

Port Royal, in old Acadia, now Annapolis, Nova Scotia, had 
just been founded by the Sieur de Monts, by virtue of the com- 
mission granted to him by Henry IV, King of France. The 
colony did not thrive. De Monts resigned his grant to John de 
Biencour, Sieur de Pontrincourt. The transfer was confirmed by 
the King and Pontrincourt determined to make Acadia a New 
France. It was the King’s express wish that some Jesuits should 
go out with the new governor to labor for the conversion of the 
Indians. The initiative in the affair was not due to the fine 
Jesuitical hand of the French Provincial, Father Coton, who, as 
the usually careful Parkman rather flippantly remarks, “was con- 
fessor to Henry IV, and on matters of this world, as of the next, 
was ever whispering at the facile ear of the renegade King.”* We 
do not know how facile the King’s ear was, but Father Biard, who 
surely is a just witness, and as fully worthy of credit as the lib- 
eral, national Catholics, Pontrincourt and Lescarbot, tells us that 
it was the King who first broached the subject. He approached 
Father Coton and told him he would like to make use of his 


The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, Vol. III, p. 271. 
*Pioneers of France in the New World, p. 251. 
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Society for the conversion of the savages, and that he should 
designate some persons who should prepare to undertake these 
voyages. 

The proposal was not agreeable to Pontrincourt, who dis- 
trusted the Jesuits and had a deep dislike for them. He evaded 
what he could not openly refuse, gave Father Biard the slip while 
he was anxiously waiting at Bordeaux, and sailed in February, 
1610, without him. Later on again when Biard and Enemond 
Massé attempted to go by the only vessel then fitting out for 
Acadia under Pontrincourt’s son, other difficulties were put in 
their way. 

Two Huguenots, who had an interest in the ship, stoutly 
refused to allow the hated Jesuits to embark. Parkman’ has used 
the details of this incident as a peg on which to hang for his read- 
ers a few romantic and spicy pages, quite unworthy of a man of 
his calibre. They who possess the best possible credentials as his- 
torical witnesses simply state that when the Huguenot merchants 
were relentless a lady of the court, as pious as she was noble, 
Antoinette de Guercheville, solicitous for the interests of the mis- 
sion as for her own, quickly collected an ample sum of money 
and bought out the stubborn heretics, and made the share and the 
trade thus acquired a fund for the support of the mission and the 
colony.” It was the only way by which the missionaries could 
reach their destination. Yet what common sense, prudent fore- 
sight and necessity dictated, immediately raised the cry that the 
Jesuits had become traders—a charge which bad faith, prejudice, 
malice or dishonesty or all together have repeated to this day. 

Thus provided for through the kindness of their patroness, 
the real owner of the share and the trade, Fathers Biard and 
Massé reached Dieppe, whence they sailed January 26, 1611. 
After four months, a voyage of inordinate length, they reached 
Port Royal on Whitsunday, and “entered upon that rude field of 
mingled toil and woe where in after years the Jesuit Apostles 


The Jesuit Relations, etc., Vol. III, p. 161, ete. 
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were to lend dignity to their order and do honor to humanity.’ 
Massé remained at Port Royal, Biard went with Pontrincourt, 
and subsequently, with his son, on several excursions along the 
coast, to St. John’s river, the Isle of St. Croix and westward as 
far as the Kennebec. 

Notwithstanding earnest efforts, the affairs of the settlement 
did not prosper. The credit of Pontrincourt was gone. Willing 
and anxious to get aid, he induced Madame de Guercheville to 
buy an interest of 1,000 crowns in his enterprise. The money 
was given to Brother du Thet, at this time in France. Pontrin- 
court got 400 crowns of this as a loan on his note. With the re- 
maining 600 crowns a vessel was chartered and loaded with sup- 
plies for Port Royal. The interests of Madame de Guercheville 
and the Jesuits were looked after by Brother du Thet. Pontrin- 
court entrusted his interests, as well as the administration of the 
ship, to one Simon Imbert, ‘a Paris saloon keeper, and at that 
time seeking in the woods of New France something with which 
to pay his creditors.” 

The ship brought joy and relief to Port Royal. The joy did 
not last long. Biencour, son of Pontrincourt, who had been left 
in charge during his father’s absence in France, was ill at ease on 
account of the news brought by Simon Imbert about the partner- 
ship formed with Madame de Guercheville.* He, like his father, 
was hostile to the Jesuits and he showed his hostile spirit by re- 
fusing to grant them any share of the supplies purchased for them 
by the means supplied through the kindness of their patroness. 
This brought on discord and mutual accusations. Imbert, the 
Paris saloon-keeper, and master of the ship for Pontrincourt, was 
especially active. He represented to Biencour that the partner- 
ship formed with Madame de Guercheville was a trick invented 
by the Jesuits to drive him out of his Seigniories in Canada, a 
charge that Parkman apparently credits,* though against it stands 
this explicit proof to the contrary given by Father Biard in his 
Relation of 1616 :° 


*Pioneers, etc., p. 264. 

’The Jesuit Relation, etc., Vol. III, p. 235. 
*Jesuit Relation, etc., Vol. III, p. 239. 
*Pioneers, etc., pp. 272, 273. "Ibid., p. 243. 
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“ Now the Jesuits, not pleased at seeing themselves in such a 
predicament, twice in the presence of Biencour and of the whole 
settlement, convicted the said Imbert of duplicity, by the very 
same witnesses which he had put forward, and the second time 
they pressed him so hard that he was compelled to say he had 
been drunk when he had spoken thus. Of the Jesuits’ truth and 
innocence in this, there are good and authentic records and proofs, 
made and rendered according to law at Dieppe.” 

In spite of this overwhelming proof of their innocence and 
the justness of their claims, Biencour treated the Fathers with 
such indignity that they betook themselves to the ship and in- 
tended to return with it to France. Biencour obliged them to 
return to the fort. “Clerical mutineers,”’ Parkman calls the 
Jesuits most unjustly, forgetting that, as he himself maintains, 
they were partners under the compact, they were the equals of 
Pontrincourt and could not possibly be mutineers.* 

In fine, the position of the Fathers at Port Royal was ren- 
dered so unbearable that Madame de Guercheville, learning of it, 
resolved to abandon all relations with Pontrincourt and establish 
a separate colony. De Monts ceded to her all his rights. The 
King, Louis XIII, confirmed the concession and gave her, in 
addition, a new grant to all the territory of North America from 
the St. Lawrence to Florida. With her own property, aided by 
the contributions of the Queen and ladies of the court, a ship was 
equipped and sent out from Honfleur, March 12, 1613, under the 
command of La Saussaye. Father Quentin, an accession to the 
Jesuit band, and Brother du Thet were part of the company. 
Tarrying but a very short while at Port Royal, they took aboard 
Biard and Massé, and stood out for Kadesquit, on the Penobscot, 
where La Saussaye intended to establish the new settlement. Fogs 
and storms forced the party to anchor off Mt. Desert Island. The 
site was so attractive, the Indians so benevolent and insistent on 
their remaining among them here, that a landing was made and 
the earliest Jesuit settlement in Maine begun in June, 1613. 

It lived but four months. In cruel and barbarous fashion the 


1The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, Vol. I, p. 221; Pioneers, etc., 
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infamous freebooter, Argall, from Virginia, surprised the mis- 
sion, swooped down upon it, and left it a ruin. In the attack 
Brother du Thet was killed. The others were captured. Massé, 
with fourteen of the colonists, was set adrift in a boat. By a 
happy chance they reached Port Royal. Biard and Quentin were 
carried prisoners to Virginia, where they were threatened with 
hanging by the Governor, Sir Thomas Dale. In the sequel they 
were sent to England and allowed to reach France in safety. 

So closed the earliest Jesuit mission in Maine, under Fathers 
Biard, Massé, Quentin and Brother du Thet, worthy predeces- 
sors of the long line of Apostolic explorers and martyrs, Lale- 
mant, Druillette, Rasle, Bréboeuf, Jogues and Marquette. 








THE FIRST CHARITY CONCERT FOR THE CATHO- 
LIC ORPHANS IN NEW YORK. 


3y Tuomas F. Mernan, A.M. 


For many years one of the notable events in Catholic New 
York has been the annual entertainment known as “The Or- 
phans’ Benefit,” a theatrical or musical performance, to which 
eminent artists contributed their services. The first of these 
performances seems to have been an oratorio concert given at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, on June 22, 1826, by the first Italian 
opera company ever heard in New York. The Orphan Asylum 
was incorporated April 15, 1817, as the Roman Catholic Benevo- 
lent Society, and was the first Catholic society in the State. It 
was opened in June, 1817, in a small frame house in Prince 
Street. In 1826 a larger and more appropriate brick structure 
in Prince Street was nearing completion ; the main building being 
opened later in the year. The record of this benefit gives an 
interesting insight into the musical situation in New York at 
that time. In it, we shall see, the Catholic artists formed no small 
factor. It appears, also, that church choirs in those days did not 
differ materially from similar organizations at a much more 
recent date. 

Manuel Garcia, a Spaniard, was the impresario of New 
York’s first Italian opera company. It came here from London 
and opened at the Park Theatre, on November 29, 1825, the 
opera being Rossini’s “Il Barbiere di Seviglia.” Dr. Francis 
says that he came over at the persuasion of Dominick Lynch, the 
acknowledged head of the fashionable and festive board, a gen- 
tleman of the bon ton and a melodist of great powers and of ex- 
quisite taste.» Dominick Lynch was the fourth son of the 
Dominick Lynch who was one of the four laymen who, on behalf 


1Memorial History of New York, vol. IV, p. 170. 
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of the Catholics of the United States, signed the address of con- 
gratulation to George Washington when he was elected President. 

Dominick Lynch, Sr., was born in Galway, Ireland, in 1754. 
One of his ancestors was the famous Mayor of Galway who 
hanged his own son for the crime of murder, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and thus became the reputed originator of the “Lynch Law.” 
Dominick Lynch was educated in Bruges, Flanders, and opened 
a branch of his father’s commercial house there after his marriage 
to his cousin, Jane Lynch, August 31, 1780. He made a consid- 
erable fortune in trade, and three of his thirteen children were 
born during his residence in Bruges. He also entered into part- 
nership for the American trade with Don Tomas Stoughton, a 
merchant with Spanish and French connections, his share of the 
£7,500 capital being £5,000. He arrived in New York, Stough- 
ton having preceded him, June 20, 1765, with his wife, three 
children and a retinue of servants. He is said to have brought 
here a larger amount of cash capital than any individual before. 
His partnership with Stoughton was dissolved July 3, 1795, and 
occasioned a long Jaw suit. His fortune was much increased by 
investments, and he thereafter lived a life of elegant leisure. He 
owned the site of the present city of Rome, N. Y., which he first 
called Lynchville. At the time he bought this land, 697 acres, on 
the Mohawk for £2,250, he refused to purchase a farm of twenty 
acres near the New York City Hall, which was offered to him for 
the same money. In 1797 he purchased a fine estate in West- 
chester county, bordering on Long Island Sound, and built there 
a large house, which is now part of the Academy of the Sacred 
Heart for Boys, owned by the Christian Brothers. Here he died 
in June, 1825. Most of his many descendants through the mixed 
marriages made by his children are now Protestants. He was one 
of the most active organizers of St. Peter’s, the first Catholic 
parish in New York, giving liberally from his own large fortune 
and begging assistance for the projected church from his friends 
and relatives in Europe. 

“ He was of the firm of Lynch & Stoughton, merchants, at 
41 and 42 Little Dock Street (Water Street, from Whitehall 
to Old Slip). Mr. Lynch lived at No. 16 Broadway. Don 
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Tomas Stoughton, his partner, was the Spanish Consul-Gen- 
eral. . . . These Irish families are the cream of the cream 
of the old families here.’”* 

In 1826 the Park Theatre was in Park Row, about 200 feet 
east of Ann Street. It was a spacious building, 80 feet front and 
165 feet deep; originally built in 1798 from a design by Mare 
Isambard Brunel, a French engineer, driven here by the Revolu- 
tion in his native land. This building was burned down in 1821, 
but was rebuilt immediately, and among those who financed the 
enterprise was Dominick Lynch. 

Musical culture in New York undoubtedly owes its first im- 
pulses to church music. Psalmody occasioned much controversy 
among the Protestant congregations. The Dutch Reformed ad- 
hered to psalm-singing according to the Geneva cult, while the 
Episcopalians turned in the other direction. Old Trinity had 
the first organ in America. On January 9, 1770, Handel’s 
“Messiah” was given there for the first time. It was sung again 
on October 3, 1771, and also in April, 1772. In September, 
1823, a choral society was organized, which met in the lecture- 
room of St. George’s church, in Beekman Street, and gave its 
first concert there April 20, 1824. Ten of the numbers on the 
programme were by Handel, and two others by Mozart and 
Beethoven. Messrs. Swindalls and Dyer were the conductors; 
Mr. Moran, the organist, and Mr. E. C. Riley led the orchestra. 
Mrs. John Fagan was a soloist. The Hibernian patronymics in 
this list are notable. Various English operas had before this 
been produced in New York, but the greatest influence on Amer- 
ican musical life had been exerted by T. Philips,-a tenor from 
Dublin (1821-23). To “a fine personal appearance he added 
considerable merit as an actor. His voice was unrivaled for 
sweetness.”* He appeared in English opera and in concerts, and 
gave lectures on music and singing, but it was not until the fall 
of 1825 that the Garcia company of Italian artists, under the 
patronage of Dominick Lynch, gave New York its first taste of 


Italian opera. 


Old Merchants of New York, vol. IT, p. 251. 
*Treland’s Records of the N. Y. stage. 
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By a strange coincidence Lorenzo Da Ponte, the poet of the 
libretti of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and “Figaro,” was then 
living in New York. Born March 10, 1749, at Caneda, Re- 
publie of Venice, politics drove him to Vienna, where he wrote 
the libretti for Mozart. Thence he went to Paris (1792) ; next, 
to London, and in May, 1803, he came to New York. He 
started out here as a dealer in tea, tobacco and drugs, but failed. 
Teaching Italian, at Columbia College, occupied his later years, 
und he died August 17, 1838. He was among the first to wel- 
come the Italian singers on their arrival here in 1825. ‘The 
company consisted of Manuel Garcia and the younger Crivelli, 
tenors; Manuel Garcia, Jr., and Angrisani, bassi cantanti; 
Rosich, buffo caricato; Mmes. Barbieri and Garcia, soprani; 
Maria Garcia (Malibran), contralto. They gave seventy-six 
performances at the Park and Bowery theatres, the last being on 
September 30, 1826. Then they went to Mexico. The largest 
receipts for one of these operas was $2,980, and the smallest, 
$250. The prices of seats were: boxes, $2; pit, $1; gallery, 25 
cents. Maria Garcia, daughter of the impresario, was the star 
of the company. She was afterward better known as the famous 
Madame Malibran. To New York belongs the honor of having 
bestowed on her her earliest laurels. 

According to the critic of the Z'vening Post, who listened to 
her first performances here, her attraction lay in the “peculiarity 
of timbre and the unusual extent of her voice, in her excitable 
temperament, which prompted her to improvise passages of 
strange audacity upon the stage, and in her strong musical feel- 
ing, which kept these improvisations nearly, but not quite, always 
within the bounds of good taste. 

“Her voice was a contralto, having much of the soprano 
register added and with an interval of dead notes intervening, to 
conceal which she used great ingenuity, with almost perfect 
success.” 

In an editorial in The Truth Teller of May 20, 1826, the 
editor remarks that, “The union of music with the passions 
and feelings of common life possesses great attractions for the 
higher as well as the middling ranks of society. Until the pres- 
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ent season the inhabitants of New York only heard of the fas- 
cinations of the beautiful Italian art in the conversations of the 
traveler or the report of amateurs. . . . We love the applica- 
tion of Italian music to the refined feelings of the human heart; 
but we have a deeper affection for its union with the feelings of 
devotion and the sentiments of true religion. Why cannot we 
have High Mass celebrated at St. Patrick’s Cathedral with all 
the richness of the Garcias and the splendor of Angrisani united ¢ 
Our suggestion is worth consideration.” 

There is no record that the suggestion was heeded by the 
Cathedral officials, but two weeks later the editor returns to the 
music topic, apropos of the production of “Don Giovanni’ three 
days before, and says, among other things, in a column editorial: 


“Music is beginning to do wonders among the inhabitants of 
our gay city. The beautiful airs of the opera recently performed 
by our Italian company are published at our musical stores, sung 
at our parties, and made the point of criticism between the first 
and second cups of a tea party. We have many music masters in 
town, and they are up to the lips in business. Every lady who 
owns a piano must now take a lesson. . . . Every one must 
now become a singer of wna voce or batts batti, whether she has 
voice or not; the mother holds up the forefinger to her daughter 
of twelve, and tells her that those must be learnt before she can 
go into company ; and the matron-like grandmother, hobbling into 
the parlor, nods her head in confirmation. But in the midst of 
much pretention there is plenty of genuine taste. . . . Gar- 
cia has brought forth J/ Don Giovanne with nearly the whole 
strength of his company. The poem is worthy of the music. 
honour and fame of both. The beauty of the sentiments and the 
propriety of the language are consecrated by the rich pathos and 
Mozart and Daponte are associated in this great work to the 
exquisite sweetness of the great Mozart. What a singular cir- 
cumstance, that the author of this fine poem should reside among 
us! We have seen the venerable man listening, with breathless 
attention, to those strains which are associated in his mind with 
the feelings of youth, the honours of genius and the friendship of 
the greatest composer that ever appeared in the world. 

* * * *% %* * 


“But the finest executed passage in the opera of last Tuesday 
evening was the Vedrai Carino. Mademoiselle Garcia was en- 
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cored and the repetition was given in a style that made the Phila- 
delphians and Bostonians themselves almost cry out a bravo. 
Astonishment, pleasure and enthusiasm were wound up to the 
highest pitch. The venerable author of the opera, who sat in a 
centre box like a second Homer, could not resist the contagion of 
approbation with which the whole audience simultaneously filled 
the theatre.” 


Under the inspiration of this awakening of local musical 
enthusiasm it was determined to give a benefit for the Orphan 
Asylum. “We understand that the oratorio which is to take 
place in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Thursday, the 22d inst., for 
the benefit of the Orphan Asylum, will far surpass anything of 
the kind ever produced in the Union. Signor Garcia and the 
Italian troupe have kindly volunteered their services on the oc- 
casion; the best singers, musicians, etc., in the country have 
also agreed to contribute their mite. It will be got up in a style 
which cannot fail to secure a crowded audience. The choir of 
the Cathedral will be considerably enlarged, and a platform, 
extending from side to side, erected. The Committee of Man- 
agement are busy making preparations.” 

This was the programme arranged for the occasion: 


ORDER OF THE ORATORIO. 


In St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on Thursday, June 22, 1826. 
Leader of the Orchestra...............ee00- Mr. De Luce. 


Organ.....................-Messrs. Errenne and Moran. 


PART FIRST. 


1.—Granp Overture, full orchestra (Artaxerxes)...Dr. Arne 
2.—Granpv Dovuste Cuorus, “He Gave Them Hailstones 


DE isc caniecpenedesebeedadamaccowe Handel 
3.—Trio (Signorina Garcia, Mad. Barbieri and Garcia, 

SUA, INS TE 6 8 ce cescccesesceess Cimarosa 
4.—Dvet (Mrs. Fagan and Amateur), “Graceful Con- 

sort” (from the “Oreation”)......ccccecceces Haydn 
5.—Soto (Mad. Barbieri), “Suplica a Ja Divinidad- 

Chae CRN oe ce cenecsvocsecceosessss Zingarelle 
6.—Dovste Cuorvs, “Horse and His Rider”........ Handel 


1Truth Teller, June 10, 1826. 
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PART SECOND. 


1.—Soto (Mrs. Fagan), “Let the Bright Seraphim”. . . Handel 
2.—Dverro (Signorina Garcia and Mad. Barbieri), 
sk ea died eed eateden eed wae We Cimarosa 
3.—Soto (Mr. A. Taylor), “In Native Worth”........ Haydn 
4.—Soro (Signor Garcia), “Qui Tollis,” with quartette 
and chorus by Signora Garcia, Mad. Barbieri, 
Signorina Garcia, Angresani, Rosich, Garcia, 
Jun., and Crevelli, to conclude with full chorus by 


Pt SE tistecdbiesecsecteaenncduenaneses Cimarosa 
5.—Soto (Signorina Garcia), “With Verdure Clad”. ..Haydn 
6.—Cuorus (Finale), “The Heavens Are Telling’..... Haydn 


Doors to be open at 3 o'clock p.m. for the performance to 
commence at 4 o’clock precisely. 

Tickets may be procured at Dubois & Stoddard’s, No. 126 
Broadway; at John Doyle’s, corner of Broadway and Park 
place ; at James Ryan’s, 322 Broadway, and at Morgan’s Lottery 
Office, Franklin square. 


James Lyneu,' Peter Harmony,’ 
Joun B. Lasata, Gerorae Bowen, 
Joun FaGan, Committee. 


The tickets cost two dollars, admitting one gentleman and one 
lady, “or two ladies, thereby accommodating the female members 


James Lynch, brother of Dominick Lynch, 2d, was then president of the 
Utica Fire Insurance Company, which had its office at No. 63 Wall street. 
The children of Dominick Lynch, 2d, were Dominick, Henry, Alexander, 
Louisa, Sarah and Thomas. Sarah married William Lawrence, a prominent 
merchant. ‘They had one child, Dominick Lynch Lawrence, who died in the 
early sixties, leaving a large fortune, which went to his cousins, the children 
of Augustus H. Lawrence, another old merchant and broker, whose office was 
at No. 40 Wall street. He lived at No. 23 Robinson street (now Park place), 
then (1800-1828) one of the very fashionable residence streets. Dominick 
Lynch, Ist, was one of the founders of Georgetown College. He sent his son, 
Dominick, Jr., there, and at the memorial exercises there, February 22, 1800, 
this son delivered, “with animation, a pathetic elegy,” on the dead Pater 
Patrie. (History of Georgetown College, p. 16.) Dominick Lynch, Jr., was, 
like his father, an importer. He made much money, spent it freely, and died 
comparatively poor, at his residence on Staten Island, in 1844. 

“Peter Harmony was a great merchant in his day. He built a magnificent 
house on Broadway iust below the corner of Rector street, next but one to 
the old Grace Church. His lot extended through to Trinity place, and his 
store was back of the dwelling. His counting house was in the rear.” (The 
Old Merchants of New York, Vol. 1, p. 227.) 
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of families desirous of attending.” And the preliminary an- 
nouncement goes on further to state that: 

“To avoid confusion the committee appointed for the pur- 
pose have adopted the proper measures to secure a free ingress, 
and it is particularly recommended to parties coming in car- 
riages to drive down to the Cathedral from Broadway, and, after 
setting down the company at the corner of Mott and Prince 
streets, that the carriages proceed direct to the Bowery.” 

According to the critic of The Truth Teller the benefit was a 
grand success, as we learn from a long notice in the issue of 
June 24, of which the following extracts may be cited: 


“As we had every reason to expect, this splendid entertain- 
ment, which took place at St. Patrick’s Cathedral last Thursday 
afternoon, went off in a most brilliant and impressive manner. 
The united attractions of musical science and the feelings of 
charity brought together, we are happy to say, a crowded and 
fashionable audience. In addition to a numerous body of the 
Catholics of this city, there were many of almost every persua- 
sion, as well as numbers of strangers who are now visiting New 
York. 

“The performance commenced with a grand overture from 
the Artaxerxes of Arne and was succeeded by a double chorus from 
Handel. Both were executed well, notwithstanding the hurry of 
preparation, the inclemency of the week having some effect in 
preventing the instrumental performers from acquiring a suffi- 
cient preliminary practice by rehearsals. 

* * * * * * 


“The Italian, as well as the other performers, handsomely 
volunteered their services on the occasion, and their efforts will 
be properly appreciated by the whole Catholic community of this 
city. But in making these remarks we do not mean to omit the 
very successful efforts of Miss Fagan, Mr. Taylor and the several 
amateurs and professional gentlemen who united in giving éclat 
to the entertainment. Haydn’s ‘Graceful Consort,’ from the 
Creation, was very neatly sung by Mrs. Fagan and an Amateur, 
who certainly has no occasion to conceal his name. 

* * * * * + 
“Some of the choruses were not quite so perfect as we could 


have wished, but ample apology will be found for this in the 
reasons we mentioned at the commencement of our article. If 
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this is only to be the beginning of similar entertainments (which 
we hope and trust it is), a few more oratorios will soon perfect 
the vocal and instrumental musicians of our city. The oratorio 
is a species of entertainment which all ranks and classes of society 
can attend. It has not that exclusive character under which a 
concert patronized by a “philharmonic society” generally labours. 

The numbers present on Thursday last we should sup- 
pose to amount to two thousand three hundred persons, and the 
amount of receipts we presume will be about $2,500.” 


One of the results of the Oratorio was, as has happened after 
grand concerts in other churches since, that it broke up the regu- 
lar choir of the Cathedral. They resigned in a body because 
they had been slighted by the committee in charge of the benefit. 
“T visited St. Patrick’s Cathedral last Sunday,” writes ““A Sub- 
scriber” to The Truth Teller, on June 27, “under the impression 
that I would be gratified as usual by hearing Mass sung in that 
grand style which redounds so much to the credit of those gen- 
tlemen amateurs of this city, who gratuitously volunteer their 
assistance in the choir, and which has attracted the attendance 
of so many of our citizens who differ from us in religious senti- 
ment; but I am sorry to state that I experienced a great disap- 
pointment, owing, from what I could learn, to the circumstance 
of these gentlemen having previously resigned their vocal sta- 
tions in consequence of the inattention paid to them at the late 
Grand Oratorio. Who is to blame, Mr. Editor, is not for me to 
say, but the fact is that not one single member of the choir re- 
ceived a card of admission!” 

Anyone who has had aught to do with church choirs can 
appreciate the situation at once. Mr. John Fagan, who was a 
member of the committee in charge, and whose wife was one 
of the soloists, retorted, in the next issue of the paper, that, “As 
soon as the concert was determined upon, a note was addressed 
by General Lynch to Mr. Rabbeson, the organist, informing him 
of the fact, and requesting his co-operation, and through him, 
that of his choir. Some of the choir did attend, others did not. 
The charge that not one single member of the choir received a 
card of admission is unfounded. I gave tickets to such of them 
as did attend the rehearsals; the others did not apply for any. 
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The choruses were performed by strangers, without any com- 
pensation, while those who ought to be deeply interested, stood 
aloof; and now they resign their stations because they were not 
waited upon with tickets.” 

W. A. Rabbeson, who was autocrat of the organ-loft at the 
Cathedral in those days, then took up the cudgels for his choir 
in a long letter of explanation, dated July 12. He commenced 
by calling “attention to the fact that the truth may be told with- 
out telling all the truth. Of this nature,” he adds, “is Mr. F.’s 
communication, although he himself may possibly be ignorant 
thereof. I shall, moreover, request you to observe that in the 
choir of St. Patrick’s Cathedral there were two descriptions of 
persons: those who were accepted members, and those who were 
candidates for membership.” Then he relates that when his 
co-operation in the concert was requested, he invited all the “ac- 
cepted members” to the first rehearsal. Most of them attended, 
but finding that the music of the proposed programme, “being 
mere amateurs,” was beyond their range, “they very properly 
declined any further attendance, supposing that their gratuitous 
and unremitted exertions for more than a year would entitle 
them to proper consideration, without the necessity of their 
attendance as performers at the concert. . . . The choir 
did stand aloof (for reasons which have already been given), 
and they resigned their situations because they imagined that 
their diffidence of attempting choruses beyond their reach could 
not impair the obligations under which the congregation lay 
for previous services. . . . I shall conclude by remarking 
that I have been organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral since May 1, 
1825, during which time I have had to contend with consider- 
able difficulties, and have overcome them ali. I have spared 
neither pains nor expense to perfect the choir. I have given 
not only my time but my money to improve the music of the 
church—and after having formed a choir (which was allowed 
to be at least good), I am deprived of the same by the negligence 
of a committee, one of whom is a member of the choir commit- 
tee of the church.” 

It took a month to pacify the indignant singers, after which 
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the editor of The Truth Teller, in his paper of August 26, makes 
this announcement: 


“Tt affords unfeigned pleasure to hear that the persons com- 
posing the choir of St. Patrick’s Cathedral have returned and 
resumed their vocal stations in compliance with an invitation 
from the Trustees, who fully exonerate themselves from any 
participation in the doings which caused the resignation of the 
choir. 

“Tt is gratifying when the much-admired music of the church 
is well sung, aided by the powerful organ of the Cathedral. There 
is a grandeur in the music of the High Mass, touched with a 
religious softness that doth well agree with the associations and 
elevated reflections which belong to the occasion of the offering 
of the most holy sacrifice, and should be sung with understanding 
and feeling solemnity as ‘becometh thine house.’ 

“T trust that the breach is healed. There is certainly much 
talent and merit in the choir. Let it be encouraged ; it will oper- 
ate as a powerful incentive to cultivation and improvement and 
secure a proficient and permanent choir. Their return is hailed 
as the return of sweet sounds with pleasure.” 


During the stay of the Garcias in this city, the daughter, 
Maria Felicita, who was born in Paris, March 14, 1808, was 
persuaded by her father to marry a French wine merchant, 
Eugene Malibran, a resident of New York, who was supposed 
to be wealthy. They were married by the famous Father Peter 
Malou, in old St. Peter’s, March 26, 1826. It was an un- 
happy and ill-assorted union. Malibran soon after became 
bankrupt, and was imprisoned for debt. His wife turned back 
to music for support. On Sunday she used to sing in Grace 
Church, then in Broadway, below Rector Street. She remained 
in New York until the following year, taking her farewell per- 
formance on September 28, 1827, and then went to Paris, and 
became famous as the most varied and successful prima donna 
of her day. In 1830 she formed an attachment for Charles de 
Beriot, a celebrated violinist, founder of the modern Franco- 
Belgian school of violin playing. She lived with him and gave 
concerts with him for five years in England, France, Belgium 
and Italy, earning, for that time, enormous sums. In May- 
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June, 1835, she received $13,875 for twenty-four performances. 
She got a divorce from Malibran in the courts of Paris, March 
26, 1836, and was married at once to de Beriot, with whom she 
continued performing until her death, during the Manchester 
Musical Festival, at which she was singing, September 23, 1836. 
She had been thrown from a horse the previous April and received 
injuries about the head from which she never recovered. 

Her brother, Manuel Garcia, Jr., who sang at the first per- 
formance of Italian opera in New York, November 29, 1825, 
and at the Orphans’ Benefit, June 22, 1826, is still alive (No- 
vember, 1904) in London. If he survives until March 17, 1905, 
he will be one hundred years old. When the family went back 
to Europe he devoted himself after 1829 to the teaching of sing- 
ing, and became the most illustrious master of the art in the nine- 
teenth century. He was the first to engage in a scientific in- 
quiry into the conformation of the vocal organs, during which 
he invented the laryngoscope. Jenny Lind, Catharine Hayes, 
and many other famous singers were lfis pupils. His “Memoire 
sur la Voix Humaine,” presented to the French Institut in 1840, 
is the foundation of all subsequent investigations in voice cul- 
ture. His sister, Pauline, as Mme. Viardot, also became a 
noted singer, but never attained the fame of Mme. Malibran. 

The father of this gifted family, Manuel del Populo Garcia, 
was born in Seville, Spain, January 12, 1775. He began as a 
chorister in the cathedral at the age of six years. At seventeen 
he was well known as a singer, actor and composer of short comic 
operas. In February, 1808, he had his début in Paris, and in 
1811 went to Italy, where Murat made him the tenor of his 
chapel in Naples. In 1816 Rossini wrote Almaviva in “Tl Bar- 
biere” especially for him. He was an extraordinary man, his 
singing and acting being noted for their sprightliness and intel- 
ligence. He was a good musician, writing the words and scores 
of his compositions with equal ease and facility. He was the 
author of 17 Spanish, 19 Italian and 7 French operas. He 
died in Brussels in 1836. 








THE HISTORY OF THE MARQUETTE STATUE, 
PRESENTED TO STATUARY HALL, 
IN THE CAPITOL, BY THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN. 


I. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MOVEMENT AND THE 
FIRST OPPOSITION. 


Tue history of Sculpture Hall dates back to 1864. According 
to an act of Congress of that year, Section No. 1814 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States was drawn up as follows: ‘“Suit- 
able structures and railing shall be erected in the old Hall of the 
Representatives for the reception and protection of statuary, and 
the same shall be under the direction of the chief of engineers in 
charge of public buildings and grounds. And the President is 
authorized to invite all the States to provide and furnish statues, 
in marble or bronze, not exceeding two in number for each State, 
of deceased persons, who have been citizens thereof, and illus- 
trious for their historic renown, or for distinguished civic or 
military services, such as each State may deem to be worthy of 
this national commemoration, and when so furnished the same 
shall be placed in the old hall of the House of Representatives, in 
the Capitol of the United States, which is set apart, or as much 
thereof as may be necessary, as a national statuary hall for the 
purpose herein indicated.” 

Wisconsin did not respond to this invitation until 1887. 
That year General George E. Ginty introduced in the legisla- 
ture, of which he was a member, a bill to place the statue of Pére 
Marquette in the sculpture hall. The honor, however, of having 
originated the idea belongs to General Harrison C. Hobart, of 
Milwaukee. He did this in a letter to a friend, who was at the 
time editor of a weekly paper in Central Wisconsin. The letter 


was published and commented favorably upon in an editorial. 
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From this editorial General Ginty drew the gist of his bill. Be- 
fore carrying it to Madison, he consulted many prominent men 
in Milwaukee, and tested the public opinion through the press. 
The proposition met with universal favor through the State. 

The bill passed the legislature and was signed by Governor 
Rusk. We quote it in full from the Laws of Wisconsin, pub- 
lished May 7, 1887: Vol. I, p. 627: 

“ Chapter 544.—The people of the State of Wisconsin, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

“ Section I.—By Section 1814 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, each of the States is invited to provide and to 
present to Congress for erection in the old hall of the House of 
Representatives, at Washington, marble or bronze statues of one 
or two of its deceased residents, who have been illustrious for 
their historic renown or their distinguished civic or military ser- 
vices such as the State shall determine to be worthy of this national 
commendation ; and it is hereby enacted that Pére Marquette be 
and is hereby designated by the State of Wisconsin as one of such 
persons. 

“Section II.—The Governor is hereby authorized and 
directed to have placed in the hall of the said House of Repre- 
sentatives a statue of Pére Marquette, the faithful missionary, 
whose work among the Indians and explorations within the bor- 
ders of the State in the early days are recognized all over the 
civilized world. 

“ Section I1I.—There is hereby appropriated out of the State 
treasury a sum sufficient to carry out the purpose of this act. 

“ Section 1V.—This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage and publication. 

-“ Approved April 15, 1887.” 

As is evident from the wording of the bill, those who«framed 
it considered Marquette eligible to this national honor. Accord- 
ing to their interpretation of the act of Congress, the fact that one 
lived in a certain section of the country before it was incorporated 
as a State, did not bar him from Sculpture Hall. After repeating 
the requisites for eligibility as presented in the laws of the United 
States, the bill of Wisconsin adds: “ And it is hereby enacted 
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that Pére Marquette be and is hereby designated as one of such 
persons.” 

What is the meaning of these words? Plainly this: That in 
Marquette are found all the requirements for a candidate for 
Sculpture I[all; to introduce his statue there would require no 
special legislation or amendments. It was not the intention of 
Congress to reserve this privilege for the soldier of the Revolution, 
the Civil War veterans, or the recent statesmen, but rather to open 
this gallery of fame to those who had played a prominent part in 
our country’s history before or after the war of independence. 
Lord Baltimore and William Penn and Pére Marquette have the 
same right to a niche in the capitol as Washington and Jackson 
and Lincoln, provided their respective States designate them as 
the chosen recipients of this honor. 

Such was Wisconsin’s interpretation of the act of Congress. 
But many claimed that Marquette’s statue could not be sent to 
Washington, as he was never a citizen of the United States. The 
project, too, met with some disfavor and six years were allowed 
to pass by. 

During this interval the prolonged and almost bitter contest 
of the two great political parties in reference to the Bennett law 
excited religious prejudice and animosity throughout the State. 
It was then especially that Marquette’s eligibility to Sculpture 
Hall was called in question. He was not a citizen of the United 
States; he was not a citizen of Wisconsin. Some answered the 
objection in this wise: Columbus was not a citizen of the United 
States; still we Americans honor Columbus. The minute-men 
who fell in the streets of Lexington and the patriots who shed 
their blood at the battle of Bunker Hill were not citizens of the 
United States; still have we not claimed them as our own and 
erected monuments to record their deeds ? 

Such arguments, though plausible at first sight, entirely evade 
the point at issue. There was no question of simply honoring 
Marquette, but of his title to a special honor; and the fact that 
the American people paid their tribute of admiration to Colum- 
bus, or erected Bunker Hill monument, offers no solution what- 
ever to the difficulty. Either Wisconsin’s interpretation of See- 
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tion 1814 was orthodox, or, if not, an amendment was necessary. 
The question was settled and by special legislation “Marquette 
was made a citizen of Wisconsin by an act of Congress.” Time 
and again the Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee called on Senator 
John Mitchell to present a resolution to Congress to have Mar- 
quette made eligible to Statuary Hall. Finally the Senator did 
present a resolution which was passed unanimously by both 
houses, after being approved by the Library Committee, to which 
it had been referred. 


II. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, FIFTY-SECOND CON- 
GRESS, FIRST SEASON—REPORT 
990, APRIL 5, 1892. 


Mr. Cummings, from the Committee on the Library, sub- 
mitted the following report (to accompany the House of Repre- 
sentatives 107). The Committee on the Library, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (House of Representatives 107) 
authorizing the State of Wisconsin to place in Statuary Hall, at 
the Capitol, the statue of Pére Marquette, do report as follows: 

“ The purpose of this joint resolution is clearly indicated by 
the title. It merely grants permission and involves no expenses 
to the United States. The law which sets apart the old Hall of 
Representatives as a place to which each State may send two 
statues of distinguished persons limits the privilege to citizens. 
Marquette was not a citizen of Wisconsin, or of any State, his 
labor in the Northwestern country occurring many years before 
Wisconsin was admitted into the Union. His lack of citizenship 
is the only point raised against the proposition to place in Statu- 
ary Hall a memorial to the great missionary. His works are 
known and read by ail men, and there is no need to recount them. 
It is only to remove this technical objection that this joint resolu- 
tion is necessary, and your committee therefore recommend that 
the joint resolution be adopted.” 
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Firry-sECOND CONGRESS. 


In the First Session of the Fifty-second Congress, on April 
9, 1892, the House of Representatives agreed to the following 
joint resolution, which had been favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Library: 

“ Resolved, etc., That the State of Wisconsin be and is hereby 
authorized and granted the privilege of placing in Statuary Hall, 
at the Capitol, the statue of Pére Marquette, the faithful mission- 
ary, whose work among the Indians and explorations within the 
borders of said State in early days are recognized all over the 
civilized world.” 

In the Second Session of the Fifty-second Congress, on March 
3, 1893, the Senate concurred in the above joint resolution, too 
late, however, for approval by the Executive. 

Fifty-third Congress, session 1, October 14, 1893.—The 
statutes at large of the United States, 28th March, 1893, to March, 
1895, p. 12: 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
State of Wisconsin be and is hereby authorized and granted the 
privilege of placing in Statuary Hall, at the Capitol, the statue of 
Pére Marquette, the faithful missionary, whose work among the 
Indians and explorations within the border of said State in early 
days, are recognized all over the civilized world, as one of the two 
statues furnished and provided by the State in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 1814 of the Revised Statues of the 
United States. Approved by the Executive October 14, 1893.” 


IIT. 
THE STATUE. 
On October 16, 1894, a committee to select the design of the 
statue met at Madison, the Most Rev. Archbishop Katzer being 
one of the number. Fourteen artists competed, submitting models 


of their conception of the Jesuit missionary. As there was no por- 
trait of Father Marquette extant, the models were necessarily 
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varied ; still there were two features common to them all—the 
long, close-fitting cincture habit of the Jesuit, and that sole 
weapon of every true Apostle—the crucifix. 


(Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, October 16, 1894.) 


The committee to select a design for the Pére Marquette 
statue, which is to fill a niche in Statuary Hall in the old House 
of Representatives in the National Capitol, adjourned after the 
session yesterday afternoon without reaching a decision. Chair- 
man J. W. Losey was absent from the meeting, and it was thought 
best to postpone action until this morning, in the hope that he 
would be here then. Fourteen designs, including drawings and 
photographs, were received. Two had neither the name of the 
artist nor a bid. One was only a proposition, with the statement 
that the model would arrive later. A photograph by Potter was 
accompanied by neither model nor bid. One was a drawing by 
R. H. Park, of Milwaukee, who “did” the Solomon Juneau 
statue. Several of the artists were on hand to explain their de- 
signs to the committee; one or two were represented by friends, 
and some not represented at all. There are no pictures extant of 
Pére Marquette, and the artists are forced to depend on their own 
conceptions in giving him form and feature. Of the dress one 
may say all have shown very similar ideas. Archbishop Katzer 
is a member of the committee, and is expected to be an authority 
on the dress of a Catholic priest of early days. Nearly all give 
him a long robe, and outside a cloak nearly or quite as long, the 
inner robe belted at the waist. Some give him a clean face, others 
a beard. 

Miss Nellie Mears, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, is the only woman 
artist among the competitors. She represents the pioneer priest 
at a time after he has discovered the Mississippi. His face shows 
care and anxiety, but the fire of the explorer and missionary 
shines through. One foot is raised as though supported ; his bear- 
ing is forward; his right hand shades his eyes as he gazes earn- 
estly and intently before him; the left hand, long and lean, grasps 
a staff, the upper portion of which is a cross. 

Signor Trentanove, of Milwaukee, who created the bust of 
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Matthew HH. Carpenter and William E. Cramer, recently placed 
in the State Historical Society’s art gallery, has a figure more in 
repose than the others. He gives the priest-explorer a strongly 
marked face, though with a mild and kindly expression. He 
holds in his hand a Bible. In dress and detail his figure is in 
accordance with the generally accepted conception. The figure is 
strong and its repose might be called commanding. 

Another model is by J. Gelert, formerly a Danish sculptor, 
now of Chicago, who made the Grant statue given by H. H. Kohl- 
saat to the city of Galena. He gives Marquette a younger face 
than any of the others. He is posed with the right foot advanced 
and raised or supported above the other. The body inclines some- 
what forward, the right hand bearing a cross, by which the artist 
expresses the motive of his work. He also gives him a skull cap, 
and is the only one who so dresses the head. He also has an extra 
hand holding the calumet, or pipe of peace, which may be substi- 
tuted for the cross. Gelert says Marquette added the word calu- 
met to the English vocabulary and so named the pipe of peace. 
It was carried by him in all his explorations, under the advice of 
his native priests, and he always advanced with it in his hand 
when visiting strange Indians. He has shown by outlines and 
features the religious enthusiasm which was so evident in Mar- 
quette’s character. 

C. H. Neihaus, a New York sculptor, who is represented by 
Mr. Tate, has two models. One represents Marquette standing in 
the bow of a canoe just approaching a landing. He wears a 
Spanish hat, with brim turned up at the sides, the right arm ex- 
tended in the attitude either of directing the canoe or his company 
of attendants. 

The figure is very strong and the faee in keeping with the 
pose. The second design shows the explorer landed, the right foot 
advanced and raised, supported, in a position of rest, but of 
arrested action, not repose. It is a very striking figure. The 
left hand holds a chart; with the right he holds his hat in his 
hand, which rests on the hip. The face is very strongly marked 
and indicates a high spirit and great resolution. 

The model of Leonardo Bracomy, of Chicago, is rather 
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unique in some ways. He has given Marquette the head and 
face of a philosopher. He seems to be in a pensive attitude. The 
skirts of the cloak are caught up and held in a delicate way. The 
Jeft hand holds a Bible. The face is a good one and well wrought 
out in detail, and one a person should stop and study. The char- 
acter is strongly marked. The largest figure is by J. S. Conway, 
of Milwaukee. The cloak is shorter than in the others. He sets 
the priest firmly on his heels, carrying a Bible. He represents 
him as about forty years old, with a flowing beard, in the dress of 
a priest. One hand clasps the Bible, the other holding the cloak 
about him. The figure is not without a certain majestic dignity. 

The model of Alex. Doyle, of New York, arrived in bad con- 
dition, the face being broken in transit. It is, notwithstanding, an 
impressive piece. He has not lost the explorer in the priest— 
something that cannot be said of all. The right hand is extended, 
grasping a cross; the left carries a short, stout staff, or cudgel. 
The whole work of this artist suggests the adventurous spirit of 
the pioneer, as well as the earnestness of the priest. His staff 
might support him in his travels, or be used as weapon. 

The figure by M. Vadgi, of Chicago, also arrived in a muti- 
lated state, with the nose broken, destroying somewhat the expres- 
sion of Marquette’s classic face. The scroll held in one hand is 
also broken. These accidents materially injure the effect of the 
piece. 

The committee to select a design adjourned this morning with- 
out taking action, to meet again at the call of Secretary R. M. 
La Folette. The chairman, Losey, was unable to be present, and 
the committee desired that he should see the designs and take part 
in the selection, and also desired to look into the work and stand- 
ing of some of the artists who have submitted the models. 


(Messenger of the Sacred Heart, September, 1895.) 


The successful competitor was a young Florentine artist, 
Gaetano Trentanove. This was not his first triumph. Those who 
visited the exhibit of the Italian Government at the World’s Fair, 
will no doubt remember his prominent and imposing statue, “The 
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Last of the Spartans.” Parma, Munich, Rome, Paris and other 
European cities and centres of art have paid their tribute to the 
genius of the young Florentine while in this country. He has 
received important commissions from art galleries and historical 
societies. 

Trentanove’s statue of Pére Marquette has met with universal 
commendation. He represents the missionary in repose, clasping 
his breviary in his hand, wearing his crucifix in his belt. The 
face is calm, dignified and imposing. A comparative study of the 
statue and of Lamprecht’s well-known painting of Marquette 
offers some striking contrasts. The Munich artist portrays his 
hero as dauntless and fiery, with an innate impetuosity, tempered 
and restrained by religious training and long-practiced self-dis- 
cipline ; the Florentine represents him as a man of imperturbable 
tranquillity, firm, commanding and of priestly dignity. Lam- 
precht has given us the soldier in the midst of battle, flushed with 
courage as he presses on in the combat; Trentanove has shown us 
the victorious warrior calmly surveying the field he has won. The 
painting vividly recalls to our minds Parkman’s description of 
the missionary discoverer. Everything is there to complete the 
‘parity: the group of dusky savages; the two Miami guides, with 
that dignified bearing so distinctive of their tribe; the sad, plead- 
ing face of the Indian woman, as if beseeching the Black Gown 
not to venture farther; the winding current of the Fox river, 
losing itself in the hazy distance; the intrepid Marquette, stand- 
ing in his birch canoe and looking westward, his face lit up with 
holy zeal, which bore him on to make new conquests for God and 
to announce the glorious title of the Immaculate Virgin. 

The statue recalls to our minds the description of Bancroft, 
which has less of the poetical, less of the dreamy woods and 
dreamy bivouacs beneath star-clustered skies, still is not wanting 
in the picturesque, but makes it subservient to the main figure and 
character portrayed. Both the painter and the sculptor have given 
us such artistic works that we are inclined to doubt, or, at least, to 
qualify the truthfulness of Mrs. Jameson’s criticism of the Jesuit 
in art. 
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IV. 


THE PLACING OF THE STATUE IN THE CAPITOL 
AND SECOND OPPOSITION. 


When the statue arrived in Washington Senator Mitchell pre- 
sented the following resolutions, which were accepted by the Sen- 
ate. It was then sent to the House of Representatives, where it 
was killed, owing to A. P. A. influence: 


Fy FTY-FOURTIL CONGRESS. 





The Senate agreed to the following joint resolution on April 
29, 1896: 

“ Resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, That the thanks of Congress be given to the people of 
Wisconsin for the statue of James Marquette, the renowned mis- 
sionary, explorer and discoverer of the Mississippi river. 

“ Resolved, That the statue be accepted to remain in the 
National Statuary Hall, and that a copy of these resolutions, 
signed by the presiding officers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, be forwarded to His Excellency the Governor of the 
State of Wisconsin.” 

On the same day the above resolution was introduced in the 
House and referred to the Committee on the Library. 


We 


THE STATUE OF FATHER MARQUETTE IN 
THE NATIONAL CAPITOL. 


ITS ACCEPTANCE BY THE SENATE. 


From the distant land of Wabun, 

From the farthest realms of morning 
Came the Black-Robe’* chief, the prophet, 
He the Priest of Prayer, the Pale-face, 
With his guides and his companions. 


“ Peace be with you and your people, 
Peace of prayer and peace of pardon, 
9 


Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary! 


The “Black-Robe” of Hiawatha is none other than Father Marquette. 
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And the Chiefs made answer, saying: 

“ We have listened to your message, 

We have heard your words of wisdom, 

We will think on what you tell us. 

It is well for us, O brothers, 

That you came so far to see us!” 
—LoneFre._itow’s Hiawatha, Canto XXII. 


In the second number of the Letters for 1887 (Vol. XVI, 
p. 175), there is given the “Bill Authorizing the Governor of Wis- 
consin to have placed in the old Hall of the Representatives at 
Washington a statue of Father Marquette.” Extracts from the 
speeches pronounced on that occasion follow, and we are informed 
that the bill was passed unanimously and approved by the Gov- 
ernor. This was done in response to the invitation of Congress, 
which in 1864 set apart the old Hall of Representatives for the 
reception of historical statues which the different States were 
invited to contribute. Each State was requested to send two 
statues. Many of the States have responded to the invitation of 
Congress, and the old Hall has become one of the attractions of 
the Capitol and is known by the name of Statuary Hall. 

Wisconsin chose an Italian sculptor, Signor Trentanove, to 
make the statue of the Jesuit Missionary, and after several months 
of labor he produced a work of art worthy of Father Marquette 
and Wisconsin. It reached Washington last February, and was 
put in place in Statuary Hall. The location is admirable, being 
on the west side of the hall fronting one of the mammoth pillars, 
and between the bronze statues of General Phil Kearney and the 
beautiful marble statue of Abraham Lincoln. It is raised on a 
pedestal of colored marble, and on the front of the pedestal is the 
following inscription in bronze: 


WISCONSIN’S TRIBUTE, 
James Marquette, S.J., 
who, with Louis Joliet, 
discovered the Mississippi river, 
at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
June 17, 1673. 
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The statue is really a work of art. It represents Marquette at 
about forty years of age. The face of the figure is bearded, while 
the locks of hair fall in graceful curves to the neck behind, par- 
tially covering the ears. The features of the face are clean-cut, 
the forehead is high and intellectual, the eyes are deep-set, the 
nose Grecian. Over the cassock hangs a large cloak loosely fas- 
tened at the neck and thrown back over the shoulders. The left 
hand of the priest presses back this cloak, while the right, hanging 
down at his side, holds a map. A belt encircles his waist, carry- 
ing on the right side a crucifix, and on the left side supporting a 
rosary. The feet are incased in low shoes, and the right foot is 
advanced as if the figure were about to step forward. The head is 
turned a little to the right, and the priest seems to be looking off 
into the distance, as if lost in meditation. The position is one of 
partial repose. 

It has been customary to have formal presentation of the 
statues given by the different States, with speeches of presentation 
and acceptance and a solemn unveiling of the statue. Such was 
intended to be done in the present case, when suddenly there arose 
one of the most remarkable outbursts of bigotry and religious 
fanaticism that has ever been known in the country. It showed 
_ itself first in the House of Representatives by a speech of Con- 

gressman Linton, of Michigan. He was known to be the most 
active Representative in favor of the A. P. A. movement, and he 
has shown his hostility to the Church by his opposition to an 
appropriation for the Catholic Indian Schools and the Catholic 
hospitals in Washington—appropriations which had been made 
for many a year without opposition. On the very day on which 
the statue of Father Marquette was being put up in Statuary 
Hall, this Congressman took occasion of the debate on these 
appropriations, to attack the placing of the statue as follows. We 
quote from the Congressional Record: 


“T wish to have read at this time an Associated Press dis- 
patch, published in papers throughout the country.” 

The clerk read as follows (dispatch from Washington, Febru- 
ary 21, 1896): 
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we 


“The unveiling of Pére Marquette’s statue in Statuary Hall, 
at the Capitol, which will occur soon, will be the first instance of 
the placing of a memorial to a churchman in the Capitol. Father 
Marquette is represented in the garb of the Jesuits, standing with 
a map in his left hand, the right grasping his robe. 

“Tt is expected that the unveiling exercises will be attended 
by Cardinal Satolli, Cardinal Gibbons and the French and Italian 
ambassadors, together with a number of high dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church.” 


Mr. Lintron.—I presume that Father Stephan, who labors so 
assiduously here for the schools of his Church, thinks it a fitting 
time when at this very moment in Statuary Hall, in the room 
of the Capitol dearest to our people, owing to the associations of 
great names connected with it, there is being uncovered this marble 
statue, clothed in the cowl and gown of a Jesuit, with crucifix, 
rosary beads and other paraphernalia of his Church, standing with 
map in one hand, the other grasping his robe—the whole figure, 
including pedestal, upon which is engraved scenes of Church 
triumph and the Jesuitical letters, “S.J.,” is of an ecclesiastical 
character alone; in fact, so much so that devotees of that society 
have stopped in front of it, placed as it is in the main corridor of 
the Capitol, to make the sign of their creed, causing a member of 
the House who may participate in debate to say that: 

“ The interior has been transformed, and now the only thing 
necessary to give the Capitol the appearance of a complete cathe- 
dral is to change the exterior but slightly by removing the God- 
dess of Liberty from the dome and substituting a figure of St. 
Peter.” 

And this statue of « zealous priest, not a citizen of this coun- 
try, who never dreamed of the precious word “liberty,” and never 
heard the name or even dreamed of the great State he is supposed 
to represent, has this day been placed, and we are informed is to 
remain next to and towering above the marble form of the 
martyred Lincoln, standing just beneath with troubled face and 
bowed head, but the stroke of whose pen freed 4,000,000 slaves. 
We are informed in the extract just read the unveiling exercises 
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of this, the first and only statue of a churchman in the Capitol, 
will be attended by that “eminent American” (?) Cardinal 
Satolli, and other high dignitaries of his Church; this, I say, 
Father Stephan may consider a fitting time for Congress to pre- 
sent the schools of his faith with a quarter of a million dollars. 


Thus spoke Congressman Linton, concluding his speech by 
moving an amendment declaring that no money should be appro- 
priated for education in sectarian schools. The assertion that 
Cardinal Satolli and Cardinal Gibbons were to be present at the 
unveiling of the statue arose from a ridiculous article in the 
Washington Post during the height of the agitation, to the effect 
that Cardinal Satolli and other Church dignitaries had been 
invited to speak, and were to speak, at the inaugural exercises. 
This was altogether untrue; at that time Cardinal Satolli was at 
New Orleans. At no time were speeches made at the statue. 

Congressman Linton was, however, not satisfied with protest- 
ing against the speeches which were announced to be made. He 
went much further and a few days afterwards introduced the 
following set of resolutions in the House of Representatives: 


“Whereas, For the first time in the history of the United 
States there has been placed in the Capitol a statue of a man in 
the garb of a churchman, said statue being that of a Jesuit priest, 
named Marquette, who died in or about the year 1675, and who 
is referred to in the joint resolution as a reason for accepting the 
statue as ‘ the faithful missionary,’ and 

“ Whereas, The Revised Statutes of the United States, section 
1814, provides only for ‘ not exceeding two statues in number, of 
marble or bronze, from each State, of deceased persons who have 
been citizens thereof, and illustrious for their distinguished civic 
or military services, and when so furnished the same shall be 
placed in the old chamber of the House of Representatives, now 
known as Statuary Hall, in the Capitol of the United States ;’ and 

“ Whereas, The said Marquette never was a citizen of any 
State nor of the United States, nor performed any civic or mili- 
tary duty therefor; and 

“Whereas, The statue representing him is of ecclesiastical 
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character alone, being fashioned in Church habiliments and para- 
phernalia, and otherwise entirely inappropriate for the position 
occupied in Statuary Hall, thereby being contrary to the intent of 
the joint resolution which provided for its acceptance; there- 
fore be it 

“* Resolved, That the placing of said statue in the Capitol is 
not only without authority, but in direct violation of the law; 
and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the said statue be removed from the Capitol 
and returned to its donors.” 


Congressman Linton was urged to make this attack on Father 
Marquette by the A. P. A. convention in Wisconsin, and these 
men and their allies throughout the country used every effort to 
excite the people against the Church. Speeches were given, news- 
papers were employed, and threats were openly made that if the 
statue were not removed it would be disfigured or destroyed. 
Even old journals like the Springfield Republican asserted that 
Linton was substantially right, and that he had shown that the 
law authorizing the placing of statues contemplates the honor- 
ing only those who had been citizens of the United States, forget- 
ting that there were already in Statuary Hall busts of Kosciusko 
and Pulaski and Roger Williams, none of whom were born in 
this country, and that Congress had twice, by special vote, ac- 
cepted the statue. Still the excitement grew until it became so 
widespread, and was of such a fanatical character that it was 
deemed prudent to unveil the statue without the usual speeches, 
and to guard it carefully night and day. The result proved that 
it needed but time and a little reflection for the great mass of the 
people to understand the character of the movement and weigh 
its significance. When they did, the whole matter died away, 
while the discussion did more to bring into prominence the statue 
and the life of Father Marquette than any celebration could have 
done. Even the political leaders saw the movement was a mis- 
take, and we have it privately from the sculptor, Signor Trenta- 
nove, that a number of the Republican colleagues of Linton en- 
deavored to persuade him to say no more on this subject, for fear 
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of damaging them politically. Even Linton himself showed his 
appreciation of the work, for shortly after the unveiling of the 
statue, meeting Trentanove at its feet, the Congressman admitted 
that it was by far the finest work of art in Statuary Hall, and in 
general treated the sculptor courteously. It is supposed that his 
action was due more to the pressure of fanatical constituents than 
to his own settled determination. 

But a still higher tribute to Marquette and the statue was 
given by the highest legislative body in the country—the Senate 
of the United States. Though, some years ago, before the order 
was entrusted by the State to the sculptor—the offer of the statue 
was made to Congress and accepted, and thus no acceptance was 
necessary—occasion was taken of a letter written by the Governor 
of Wisconsin, last March, to pass resolutions supported by the 
eloquent speeches of Senators Mitchell, Palmer, Kyle and Vilas, 
which go far to make amends for the resolutions presented—but 
never acted upon—by Congressman Linton. The matter is of 
such importance that we quote the Governor’s letter and the reso- 
lutions given in the Congressional Record for April 29, 1896, 
with the greater part of the speeches of Senators Mitchell and 
Vilas, of Wisconsin, and some extracts from the speeches of Sen- 
ator Palmer, of Illinois, and Senator Kyle, of South Dakota. 
Though we cannot admit all they say about liberty of conscience 
and religion, it takes nothing from the tribute to Father Mar- 
quette, since these Senators are not Catholics and cannot be ex- 
pected to hold Catholic doctrine. On page 4990 then of the 
Record we read the following: 


STATUE OF JAMES MARQUETTE. 


Mr. Vitas.—Mr. President, I ask that the communication of 
the Governor of Wisconsin, which has been laid upon your table, 
be presented to the Senate. 

Tue Vicr-Presipent.—The Chair lays before the Senate the 
communication from the Governor of Wisconsin indicated by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. The communication will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
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Executive Chamber, 
Madison, Wis., March 19, 1896. 

Sir—lIt gives me pleasure to inform you, and through you the 
honorable body over which you preside, that the State of Wiscon- 
sin, in response to the invitation extended to the States of the 
Union under Section 1814 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and in accordance with the resolution passed at the first 
session of Congress in 1893, has placed in the old hall of the 
House of Representatives at the Capitol of the United States a 
marble statue of Pére Marquette. ‘This statue was made in pur- 
suance of an act of the Legislature of this State, passed at its 
biennial session in 1887, and is the work of the Italian sculptor, 
Mr. G. Trentanove, of Florence, Italy. 

I have the honor, in behalf of the State of Wisconsin, of pre- 
senting this statue to the Congress of the United States. 

I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
W. H. Uruam, 
Governor of Wisconsin. 
Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, Vice-President of the United States 
and President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Patmer.—TI present resolutions in connection with the 
same subject and ask for their immediate consideration. 

Tue Vicr-Presipent.—The resolutions submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois will be read. 

The resolutions were read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the thanks of Congress be given to the people of 
Wisconsin for the statue of James Marquette, the renowned mis- 
sionary, explorer and discoverer of the Mississippi river. 

Resolved, That the statue be accepted, to remain in the Na- 
tional Statuary Hall, and a copy of these resolutions, signed by 
the presiding officers of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
be forwarded to his excellency the Governor of the State of Wis- 
consin. 


Tue Vicr-Presipent.—The question is on agreeing to the 
resolutions. 
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Senator Mitchell thereupon gave an account of the life and 
exploits of Father Marquette as follows: 

Mr. President, the ancient city of Laon, in the north of 
France, not far from the Belgian border, was the birthplace of 
Jacques Marquette, the man whom Wisconsin has seen fit to 
honor. It sits upon a rocky eminence and dominates the vine- 
covered country of Champagne. Girt about by battlements, with 
a stately cathedral rising in its midst, it forms a citadel and 
sanctuary in one. 

Born into such surroundings, growing up between war and 
worship, young Marquette was bound to become either a soldier or 
a priest. He inclined to the latter, but, a hero to the core, it mat- 
tered little whether he donned cassock or cuirass. Marquette 
came of a martial race. His forefathers distinguished themselves 
in Continental wars. Three of their descendants fell in our own 
war for independence. At seventeen Marquette joined the fol- 
lowers of Loyola. Among them he spent twelve years in diligent 
study and in teaching. St. Francis Xavier, “The Apostle of the 
Indies,” became his model. He burned with desire for work in 
pagan lands. Under the authority of his order he sailed for 
Canada, landing at Quebec on September 20, 1666, buoyant with 
health and high ambition. 

Up to the time of Marquette’s arrival French colonization in 
the populating sense had proved a failure. Some insignificant 
settlements along the St. Lawrence, a handful of priests, a few 
scattering fur traders and bushrangers made up the population. 
All Canada did not count to exceed 6,000 souls. Despite all these 
efforts at colonization, Canada still remained a wilderness hardly 
touched by the hand of civilization, save in the matter of gun- 
powder and the equally destructive brandy. Into this domain of 
barbarism Marquette betook himself, having for sole protection 
the cross of Christ. He remained for a while at the mouth of the 
Sanguenay river, ministering to the Montagnais Indians and per- 
fecting himself in their language. Marquette was a gifted lin- 
guist, mastering later on six distinct Indian tongues. 

In 1668 he was ordered up the Sault Ste. Marie. With a 
party of Nez Perces he moved up the Ottawa river, crossed Lake 
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Nipissing to Georgian Bay, thence by Lake Huron to the “Sault.” 
Throughout this perilous voyage he stuck to his paddle like 2 
galley slave to his oar, subject meanwhile to the taunts of his 
brutal companions. The party landed on what is now the Ameri- 
can side of the St. Mary’s river, at a point frequented by the 
Chippewa Indians. Here he erected the first church in the 
present State of Michigan. Here he dug and planted the first 
garden in the Northwest. 

In the autumn of 1669 he set out for La Pointe du St. 
Esprit, in the present State of Wisconsin. This was a mission 
founded a short time before at the entrance of Chaquamegon Bay, 
and not far from the western extremity of Lake Superior. Here 
were gathered the remnants of the Huron and Ottawa tribes of 
Indians, who had fled from the fury of the Iroquois. 

Marquette writes interesting accounts of the Indians to Le 
Mercier, Superior of the Missions: 

“T am obliged to render you an account of the mission at La 
Point de St. Esprit, among the Ottawas, according to your orders, 
on my arrival here after a month’s navigation on snow and 
through ice, which closed my way and kept me in constant peril 
of life. 

“ Divine Providence having destined me to continue this mis- 
sion, I arrived and went to visit the Indians here, who are divided 
into five towns. The Hurons, to the number of four or five hun- 
dred, still preserve some little Christianity. The nation of 
Outouaks is far from the Kingdom of God, being above all other 
nations addicted to sacrifices and juggleries. They ridicule prayer 
and will scarcely hear us speak of Christianity. The Kiskaskons 
had resolved in the fall of 1668 to obey God. They were then in 
the fields harvesting their Indian corn. They listened with pleas- 
ure when I told them I came to La Pointe for their sake and that 
of the Hurons, that they never should be abandoned, but be beloved 
above all other nations.” 

Winter closed in. For Marquette what a disheartening so- 
journ alone on that desolate shore! For him no communion with 
civilized man, no caress of child, no soothing voice of woman. 
Even nature offered no consolation. Frost had withered the grass 
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in the openings. The foliage of the trees had put on, by way of 
leave-taking, its coat of many colors, then dropped to the ground. 
Only the dormant pines retained their green. They slept like 
knights of old, with their armor on. Snowfall stilled the hum in 
the forest. Ice stopped the tinkle of the streams. No sound fell 
upon his ear save the guttural tones of the savages and the swash of 
the angry waves of Chaquamegon. 

From the west came trooping bands of warlike Dakotas, their 
long locks dangling, bunches of flint-head arrows slung on their 
backs, and stone hatchets stuck in their belts. From the south, a 
thirty days’ journey, bent on trade came the more pacific Illinois. 

All these brought stories of the “Great Water”—the Missis- 
sippi—flowing no one knew whither ; where houses walked on the 
water and monster fishes swam. The exploration of the river, 
which he believed had its mouth in California, became a settled 
purpose in the mind of Marquette. He says: 

“ Tf the Indians who promise to make me a canoe do not fail 
to keep their word, we shall go to this river; we shall visit the 
nations which inhabit it, in order to open the way to so many of 
our Fathers who have long awaited this happiness. This dis- 
covery will give us a complete knowledge of the southern or 
western sea.” 

Throughout the winter he ministered to his unruly flock, bap- 
tizing their infants and instructing the adults. In the pungent 
smoke of his cabin he pondered over his project of discovery, 
schooling himself in Indian lore. 

The following year the Dakotas, incensed at the conduct of the 
Hurons and Ottawas, declared war upon them, “first returning to 
the missionary the pious pictures which he had sent them as a 
present.” It was resolved to abandon La Pointe. The Ottawas 
decamped first. Marquette remained with the Hurons, to join in 
their wanderings and privations. They took to their canoes, and, 
mindful of the good fishing at Michilimackinac, they made their 
way to that “pebbly strand.” The Hurons, or Wyandots, came 
originally from Georgian Bay, whence they fled before the Iro- 
quois. In years gone by, on their passage to Chaquamegon Bay, 
they had touched at Michilimackinac. On this storm-swept, in- 
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hospitable spot, Marquette’s first care was the erection of a mis- 
sion chapel, calling it St. Ignace. He writes to Father Dablon: 

“The Hurons come regularly to prayers, and have listened to 
the instructions I gave them, consenting to what I required to pre- 
vent their disorders and abominable customs. We must have 
patience with untutored minds, who know only the devil, who, 
like their ancestors, have been his slaves, and who often relapse 
into the sins in which they were nurtured. God alone can fix 
these fickle minds and place and keep them in His grace, and 
touch their hearts, while we stammer at their ears.” 

He ends his letter: 

“ This is all I give about this mission, where minds are now 
more mild, tractable and better disposed to receive instructions 
than in any other part. I am ready, however, to leave it in the 
hands of another missionary to go on your order to seek new 
nations toward the South Sea who are still unknown to us.” 

Colbert, in France, and Frontenac, then Governor of Canada, 
were scheming to circumvent the English, and confine them to 
their ‘weak and broken line along the coast of the Atlantic.” Be- 
sides, they wanted a more southerly outlet than the St. Lawrence, 
ice-bound half the year. The acquisition of the territory through 
which flowed the much talked of but unexplored Mississippi ap- 
peared to them important to these ends. For this expedition 
Frontenac, on the advice of Talon, selected Marquette and Joliet. 
The latter was a young man, a Canadian by birth, and a trader 
and rover by inclination. 

In December, 1672, Joliet joined Marquette at Michilimacki- 
nac. Of Joliet’s coming and purpose, Marquette writes: 

“‘T was delighted at this good news, because I saw my plans 
about to be accomplished, and found myself in the happy neces- 
sity of exposing my life for the salvation of all these tribes, and 
especially of the Illinois, who, when I was at Pointe St. Esprit, 
had begged me very earnestly to bring the word of God among 
them.” 

The winter was passed in preparation for the trip. On May 
17, 1673, the two Frenchmen and five Indian companions started 
upon their journey in two canoes, with a small provision of 
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Indian corn and smoked beef—a sorry outfit, but gaily escorted 
by hope. At first they followed the northern shores of Lake Mich- 
igan, and entered Grand Baye or Green Bay. The Indians upon 
the banks of the Menominee river, where they put in, endeavored 
to dissuade them from proceeding further. The banks of the 
Mississippi, they said, “were inhabited by ferocious tribes, who 
put every stranger to death, tomahawking all newcomers without 
cause or provocation.” They added that “there was a demon in 
a certain part of the river whose roar could be heard at a great 
distance and who would engulf them in the abyss where he dwelt ; 
that the waters were full of frightful monsters who would devour 
them and their canoes, and, finally, the heat was so great that they 
would perish inevitably.” Marquette did not take counsel of 
these fears. The party took the same course that Nicolet had fol- 
lowed some forty years before, up the lower Fox river, crossing 
Lake Winnebago, then ascending the upper Fox to a portage, and 
passing over to the Wisconsin river. Here they reached the limit 
of previous exploration. In this neighborhood they chanced upon 
a village of Muskoutens, Miamis and Kickapoos, who directed 
them as to their course. Marquette gave to the river the name 
Mesconsin, which was changed to Ouisconsin, and finally to Wis- 
consin. 

Down the stream they sped threading the currents and grating 
over sandbars; by forests resplendent with verdure ; past nature’s 
fields rich with ungarnered harvests. On the 17th of June, just 
below the present city of Prairie du Chien, Wis., they shot out 
upon the virgin waters of the Mississippi. From the prows of 
their frail canoes came the first ripple of the rising tide of civili- 
zation which was to overspread the great West. Marquette sur- 
veyed the scene—one that no white man had ever before looked 
upon—‘“with a joy he could not find words to express,” to use his 
own language. Southward they steered, landing to cook their 
food, at night anchoring in the stream for safety. They had 
journeyed for over a fortnight, seeing no sign of human life, 
when they came across footprints in the mud at the water’s edge. 
Following a path, not without trepidation, they came to a village 
of the Illinois. Here, when Marquette had addressed them in 
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their own tongue, they were greeted with kindness. After a 
friendly smoke, Marquette was presented with the mysterious 
talisman of peace, the “calumet.” It is claimed that Marquette, 
in his written narrative, introduced this word into civilized 
speech. A feast followed: <A large dog, boiled, was the “piece de 
resistance.” This did not tempt the travelers, and they were 
allowed to regale themselves on the buffalo meat. Taking leave 
of their hosts they drifted past the Illinois river. Later they 
reached the mouth of the Missouri, and their canoes were tumbled 
about in the turbid waters of the confluence. A little time and 
they espied on their left the Ohio—Iroquois for “Beautiful 
River.” Day after day passed on in solitude. Nearing the mouth 
of the Arkansas river, Indians on the banks became threatening, 
and put out in their canoes to the attack. This would certainly 
have proved fatal to the party but for the calumet which Mar- 
quette had received from the Illinois. He held it aloft by way of 
a flag of truce. The natives lowered their weapons and the travel- 
ers went on in peace. They landed at an Indian village opposite 
the mouth of the Arkansas. At this point they decided to turn 
back. A young warrior who spoke Illinois warned them of the 
dangers which awaited them down the river—death by disease or 
at the hands of the Indians, or capture by the Spaniards. 

They had established the important point that the Mississippi 
did not flow into the Atlantic, or Sea of Virginia, but into the 
Gulf of Mexico. If they proceeded further the results of their 
discovery would be lost. They began their homeward voyage on 
the 17th of July. Paddling against the current all day under a 
midsummer sun, sleeping at night in a malarial atmosphere, sub- 
sisting on scant, unwholesome food, Marquette soon sickened. 
With him it was the beginning of the end. By toilsome stages 
they reached the Illinois river and ascended it, believing it an 
easier course to Lake Michigan than by way of the Wisconsin 
river. Under the guidance of a band of young Illinois warriors 
they reached the lake. They coasted its western shores and landed 
at Green Bay toward the end of September. They had been 
absent about four months, during which time they had paddled 
over 2,500 miles. 


a 
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Of this memorable voyage, Marquette kept a journal. Sparks 
says: 

“ The narrative itself is written in a terse, simple and unpre- 
tentious style. The author relates what occurs and describes what 
he sees without embellishment of display. He writes as a scholar 
and as a man of careful observation and practical sense. There is 
no tendency to exaggeration, nor any attempt to magnify the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter or the importance of his discoveries. 
In every point of view, this tract is one of the most interesting 
among those which illustrate the early history of America.” 

At Green Bay, in the hope of recovery, Marquette remained 
during the winter and summer. The following fall, feeling some- 
what restored, he started to the country of the Illinois with two 
Frenchmen and a band of Pottawatommies. They passed over 
the portage at Sturgeon Bay, and followed the western shore of 
Lake Michigan. It took them a month to reach the Chicago river. 
Too feeble to proceed, he spent the winter with his two companions 
near the present site of Chicago, a prey to hunger, cold and dis- 
ease. But he had promised the Indians at Kaskaskia, on the 
Illinois river, that he would return. He found strength enough 
in the spring to visit them, and was greeted by them “like an 
angel from heaven.” 

His life was fast ebbing. He decided to set out for St. Ignace, 
wishing to die among his brother missionaries. The party moved 
northward along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. On the 
18th of May, 1675, knowing that his end was approaching, he 
landed. He gave directions as to his burial, asked the forgiveness 
of his companions for the trouble which he had caused them, and 
then peacefully passed away. 

Two years after his death, a party of Kiskakons, former dis- 
ciples of his, hunting thereabouts, sought out his grave. They 
placed his bones in a birchen box. With a flotilla of thirty canoes 
they conveyed it reverently to St. Ignace. King Arthur’s mortu- 
ary bark did not bear to the Island of Avalon the earthly remains 
of a more chivalric soul. Priests, Indians and traders assembled 
on the shore to receive the funeral cortege. They carried the 
rustic casket to the chapel, where it was buried to the sound of the 
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church-going bell and the harmonious accents of his mother 
tongue, “with tapers burning, like his zeal, and incense rising, 
like his aspirations to heaven.” 

Gentleness, courage, self-sacrifice were the characteristics of 
Marquette. 

In fortitude he was the equal of his brother missionaries. In 
native refinement and in education he was their superior. He was 
a zealot, if you will. But I have no quarrel on that ground. 

He was a Jesuit, it is true. Whatever faults the Jesuits of 
those days may have had were peculiar to their time. Their con- 
duct in other countries is not in question here. In North America 
they stand the transcendent heroes in the advancing army of civi- 
lization. As explorers, they pushed into the cruel wilderness, 
unfalteringly, self-devotedly, far to the front, where others fol- 
lowed with calculating circumspection. 

Bancroft writes of them: 

“ Defying the severity of climate, wading through water or 
through snows, without the comfort of fire; having no bread but 
pounded corn, and often no food but the unwholesome moss from 
the rocks ; laboring incessantly, exposed to live, as it were, without 
nourishment, without a resting place; to travel far, and always 
incurring perils; to carry their lives in their hands, or rather 
daily, and oftener than every day, to hold them up as targets, ex- 
pecting captivity, death from the tomahawk, tortures and fire.” 

But the qualities of priest and of Jesuit had no part in deter- 
mining Wisconsin’s choice of Marquette for the honors of Statu- 
ary Hall. His pure and saint-like life, his writings and his fame 
as the explorer of the Mississippi controlled his selection. He was 
the first man to traverse our territory and to write a description 
of it. He was the first to map out our confines. He gave a name 
to the river after which our State is called. On our soil he 
planned his voyage of discovery. From our borders he first 
caught sight of the waters of the Mississippi. 

Marquette is the one great historic character identified with 
our State. Wisconsin has developed many notable men. They 
are the men of yesterday who may seem great to-day, but to- 
morrow their names will be lost in obscurity. Not so with Mar- 
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quette. On the pages of history his name will shine the brighter 
as time goes on. 

Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, followed in the same strain, 
concluding as follows: 

Such is the story of Marquette’s life. He was but thirty- 
eight years of age, and had spent six years in his chosen mission, 
and yet he carved a name for himself both as philanthropist and 
explorer. His mission was to carry the gospel to a heathen peo- 
ple; yet he rendered great service to our country as a pioneer of 
civilization. 

To such men our country rightfully does honor. Marquette 
stands for a great class of Christian missionaries who have led 
the vanguard of explorers into the unknown parts of the earth. 
From the time St. Boniface carried the gospel into Germany, in 
the eighth century, until now, when missionaries of all denomina- 
tions are penetrating the jungles of Africa, the Church has been 
foremost in discovery and has rendered untold service to civiliza- 
tion. 

Thus, Mr. President, the Church has added greatly to the 
geographic and scientific knowledge of the world. To this great 
class of discoverers belongs James Marquette. He was saintly in 
character, unselfish in his purposes, and untiring in his efforts to 
being the message of gladness to darkest civilization. How strik- 
ing the contrast between this man and De Soto and scores of ex- 
plorers whose ambition was gold. As many of his predecessors 
had done, Marquette gave his life for those he loved. Dr. Mil- 
burn well remarks, “When we hear of faith and love like theirs, 
can we say contemptuously, “They were Jesuits,’ and forget they 
were Christians, sealing their testimony with their blood ?” 

Marquette made a journey of 2,500 miles, touching the terri- 
tory of four of our Northwestern States. His mission was to the 
Indians. He had left to Joliet the part of reporting their journey 
to the Governor of Canada. He was content to remain and die 
with those for whom he had labored. His life is beautiful in 
self-sacrifice. His discovery ranks among the foremost and most 
important on the continent; and it is to Marquette, the explorer, 
that we do honor at this time. Though a simple missionary of 
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the cross, and without a possession in the world, his name is writ- 
ten beside those of De Soto, Balboa, Cartier, Joliet and others 
who are enrolled in the historical annals of our country. 

Senator Palmer concluded his oration in these words: 

Mr. President, Father Marquette was a priest—I do not hesi- 
tate to speak of him by that respectful title—was an explorer, 
and an apostle to all the tribes and peoples he might discover. He 
combined the courage and resolution of Paul, and of Judson, and 
of Brainard with the gentleness of John and the humanity and 
self-devotion of Damien, who gave his life to the service of the 
lepers. He had more of courage and resolution than a soldier, for 
without intending to resist the dangers he might encounter he 
met the threats of savages without fear, inspired with love for 
them and an eager desire to promote their temporal and eternal 
welfare. 

Mr. President, the State of Wisconsin has selected this marble 
representation of this extraordinary man as its contribution to the 
Hall of Statuary. ‘The selection is one worthy to be made, and 
the statue of Pére Marquette will stand in that hall, surrounded 
by other statues representing men whose names will not die or be 
forgotten while respect and veneration for true manhood survives. 

I hope it will not degrade or lower the dignity of this occasion 
if I say that I do not assent to Roman Catholic theories of ecclesi- 
asticism, but I would despise myself if the garb of a priest of that 
Church could hide from my view the noble, resolute, devout Chris- 
tian hero within. 

The great oration, however, was the panegyric of Senator 
Vilas, of Wisconsin. This Senator is well known throughout the 
country, for he has ably filled the posts of Secretary of the Interior 
and Postmaster-General during the first administration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

He begins by a history of Statuary Hall, and refuting the at- 
tack of Congressman Linton, that Marquette should have no 
statue because he was not a citizen of the United States. He 
spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, when this lusty nation, outgrowing the habita- 
tions of its youth, built new council chambers for its legislators, 
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it was a happy thought that consecrated to the noble art of sculp- 
ture the old hall of the House of Representatives, where patriot- 
ism will hear the echoes ring forever of glorious words there 
spoken for liberty and justice among men. Nor less felicitous was 
the plan which proposed to the sovereign associates in Federal 
Union the work of its embellishment as authors and sharers, in 
fraternal equality, of the national prizes of honor and fame to be 
there illustrated and preserved. So, naturally enough, came up 
the suggestion that was directed by Congress to go with the invita- 
tion which the President was empowered to give, desiring the 
States to select, for this noble commemoration, from among them 
who in life on earth had been their citizens “illustrious for his- 
toric renown or for distinguished civic or military services.” 

This restriction of the invitation was, however, very different- 
ly applicable to the States of our Federation. The older, especially 
the original thirteen, had gained even then, as States, a historic 
past. Among their possessions, “already secure,” were the records 
of a time beyond the memory of living men; and if not yet dim 
or misty, still we are able to see in perspective the creative and 
memorable deeds done in the course of their evolution, distin- 
guishing the merit of achievement as contemporaries can never 
eee it. They may, therefore, justly lay peculiar claims to noble 
figures, radiant among the shades, whose story is the treasure of 
all Americans, and say, “These were our citizens.” 

But, sir, the conditions are necessarily somewhat different 
with the newer States like Wisconsin. For, although as part of 
colonial grants whose base was on the Atlantic coast, our territory 
shared with the earliest the boon of independence; it long lay an 
almost unknown land, the remote corner of the old Northwest of 
the Republic. During many ensuing years the eager crowd of 
home-seekers pushed out upon a course southward of the Great 
Lakes, unconscious of the surpassing excellence, riches and beauty 
with which nature had endowed her land of choice, and so left it 
the prize of a later but not less fortunate generation. Thus it 
happens that while Wisconsin takes date with the first in liberty 
and title, her entrance to the Union was preceded not only by ten 
States—all the States, in fact, until Virginia was divided in 
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war—which were built upon the soil won from Great Britain, 
but also by six erected upon later acquisitions, four of them even 
beyond the Mississippi. Her organization as a territory, a terri- 
tory then stretching from Lake Michigan to the Missouri, is within 
the recollection of venerable Senators still in honored service in 
this chamber. So it was that but sixteen years had passed of 
Statehood when this invitation was received to share the honor 
and duty of contribution to the nation’s Hall of Statuary. 

To accept it, therefore, in terms unqualified, demanded choice 
among contemporaries for the special commemoration—an invidi- 
ous task, not congenial to human nature, inevitably to be shrunken 
from. There was no chance for a far retrospection through the 
aisles of time, with its softening lights, its soothing oblivion, its 
justice in relative measurements, its elimination of true desert. 
Many were the brave and generous spirits, the strong and helpful, 
among our pioneers and the builders of our State, whom the re- 
spect and affection of their fellows commend to the grateful re- 
membrance of posterity ; too many most cherished to be omitted 
by a particularization of some. And when the war time befell, 
and manhood heard throughout the land the call of liberty to 
arms, the answering voice of Wisconsin came, not from some 
daring few, in advanced leadership of thought and action; but 
from every home and hearthstone, through town and countryside, 
responding thousands poured forth to battle, knowing well their 
cause; near one-half of all her voting citizens bore her banner, 
floating beside the Stars and Stripes on every field of war in the 
Southern land, and her list of true heroes a Homer might wor- 
thily sing. Not yet do we dare the choice among them, all so 
cherished in honor and esteem. 

And so it was that, from no lack of sensibility, no lethargy 
of appreciation, more than twenty years passed by while the 
national summons to participate in an undertaking so honorable 
remained, not unheeded, but unanswered. 

But, sir, although the sway of nature was there longer undis- 
turbed by immigration and settlement, that goodly land made, in 
fact, its entrance to the page of American history at a far earlier 
date. Indeed, its discovery and visitation by the white man had 
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much precedency in time over many of our sister States of prior 
establishment in the Union. A peculiar charm attaches to the 
story of those early days. It is augmented by the very length of 
the intervening period before the establishment of civilization 
came, during which the activity of development elsewhere in- 
creased the seeming quiet there. Time has cast back into even 
deeper shade its historic dawn, and thrown upon its simple facts 
something like the twilight hues of an ancient story. But four- 
teen years after the Mayflower sowed her precious seed on “the 
wild New England shore,” Jean Nicollet paddled his canoe 
through the rich natural rice fields of the Fox in the centre of our 
present borders. Before any footstep but of red men had been 
imprinted on the western slopes of the Alleghanies, “the good tid- 
ings of great joy” sent down through the ages by a crucified 
Saviour were delivered to His barbaric children of the forest in 
the far interior Wisconsin land. 

It was nature’s way of shaping the continent which thus lured 
the explorer to its very heart so soon after settlement was begun 
upon its borders. Once upon the magnificent waters of those great 
interior seas, the like of which the earth does not elsewhere show, 
a fascination irresistible pressed on their fountain head. Side by 
side, often even hand in hand, cupidity and benevolence, with 
daring hardihood, urged the quest; and the trader’s greedy cour- 
age found more than a match in the unfaltering hearts who chal- 
lenged the horrors of the wilderness, bent on no selfish aim, but 
wholly to rescue the imperiled souls within its deep recesses. It 
so came to pass that without intermediate establishments of any 
sort, without even journey posts or resting stations, or a white 
man’s abode along the entire route, Christianity had her missions 
domiciled in Wisconsin, on Lake Superior and Green Bay, while 
the advanced frontier of European movement, the nearest settle- 
ment or residence to the east, was a thousand miles away at Mon- 
treal. 

The heavy forest stood, in primeval majesty, stretching to the 
prairies of the Mississippi from the mountains of the east, and 
not one of the coming race had ventured once within its awful 
solitudes. Through the vast woods westward from the Hudson 
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and the Delaware roamed the merciless Iroquois in terrible do- 
minion, the scourge and destroyer of the savage race, the Tartars 
of the wilderness, whose butcheries deepened its solitudes and filled 
them with perils and horrors. 

And there, sir, in the deep interior of the continent, on whose 
wild primeval surface no light of civilization cast a ray save the 
flickerings here and there begun to show along the ocean margin, 
there in that vast isolation, that “profundity obscure,” the lamp 
of Christianity was kindled by the spark brought from Calvary, 
and its gleams burst forth above the forest gloom, a solitary 
beacon, presaging and beckoning to the oncoming column of 
humanity soon to march thitherward in triumphant splendor. 
And there, sir, slender and feeble as was that early flame, and 
though among sometimes distressing vicissitudes and perils, there 
has it ever burned unquenched. There in the first faint gray of 
morning, a Caucasian’s home was builded and church and school 
were founded ; and thus, with typical step, civilization, the civi- 
lization of highest evolution, made its advent to the continent’s 
interior on the land of Wisconsin, and, in a sense, Wisconsin also 
took her beginning as one among civilization’s grandest forms and 
agencies, a self-governed commonwealth of intelligent, God-fear- 
ing freemen. 

Among the shadowy forms that move on that far off scene, 
touched by the light rosy ray that tells of a splendor coming in its 
time, among the brave who dared the peril of that morning hour, 
was one, the type and exemplar of a noble class, fixed in human 
honor by devotion, heroism and sacrifice, in whose soul burned 
also the genius of the explorer, the glorious greed: of knowledge. 
Short and swiftly sped was his path to the altar of self-sacrifice, 
so often the goal of his class, but his few hard years were enough 
for his renown ; he departed for the world beyond rewarded by the 
fame of history here. He was a citizen of Wisconsin only in its 
embryonic age—no more; but otherwise it was of such as him 
when Congress spake when it marked for this special honor, “per- 
cons illustrious for historic renown.” 

Wherefore, Mr. President, the Legislature of Wisconsin, un- 
willing that a State which yields in public spirit and intelligence 
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to none should stand no sharer in the national gallery of honor, 
and conceiving the true sense of the Congressional plan to com- 
prehend whatever achievements upon our country’s soil have bril- 
liantly wrought toward its predestined usefulness to man, pro- 
posed to Congress that Wisconsin should be permitted, at once and 
together, to recognize and honor the men who so daringly planted 
there the first abode of civilization; to distinguish and illustrate 
the noblest character in the vanguard of its march—the mission- 
ary of Christ; and to celebrate also a famous triumph of geo- 
graphical exploration within her borders, by raising here the 
marble effigy of that gentle, devoted, high-souled, fearless priest 
and teacher, James Marquette, the discoverer of the Mississippi. 

Well knowing, of course, that the original invitation was, for 
the reason given, not literally a full authority therefore, the con- 
sent of Congress was explicitly sought. Twice the Legislature of 
the State declared itself—by its act of 1887, and again when its 
Senators, or one of them, hesitated in doubt of its true desire, by 
its joint resolution of 1893, “‘urgently requesting” those Senators 
to secure that assent of the government. And Congress twice re- 
eponded with the desired permission. At first, the concurrence 
of the Senate in a joint resolution of the House of Representatives 
was given on the last day of the Fifty-second Congress, too late for 
Executive consideration among the mass of crowding measures. 

The next session, first of the Fifty-third Congress, supplied 
the failure, and by joint resolution approved on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1893, the State of Wisconsin was “authorized and granted the 
privilege of placing in Statuary Hall at the Capitol the statue of 
Pére Marquette, the faithful missionary, whose work among the 
Indians and explorations within the borders of said State in early 
days are recognized all over the civilized world.” 

In these terms the Congress testifies, Mr. President, its in- 
telligence and appreciation of the moving considerations which 
justly award to this missionary and explorer a commemoration 
among the historic characters of America. The choice of Wis- 
consin was ratified, and the free interpretation which carried back 
the theory of citizenship to the early movers on her soil found 
approval. 
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The privilege bestowed has been exercised as it should have 
been. By universal testimony a work of art unexcelled has been 
erected in our hall. The representatives of the State feel no other 
need than to say, “Go, view the artist’s work, gaze upon the noble 
figure discerned by genius in the Italian stone. There you shall 
find the ideal we would commemorate; a noble man with a soul 
lifted up to God, a mind inflexibly bent to duty, a heart swelling 
with tenderness towards his fellow creatures, so surely treading 
the pathway lighted to him by education and conscience that suf- 
fering, privation, danger or death could cause no shadow of turn- 
ing in it; yet still the gentle, enthusiastic, generous man, beloved 
among his fellows—the man to dare without flinching, to do with- 
out boasting, the deeds that heroes do, when heaven calls.” 

Perhaps I might so leave it, confident in the award of credit 
so justly due the good State I love for its worthy gift, and con- 
scious that the eloquent remarks of my colleagues have left no 
addition needful by me. 

But, sir, I would wish to contribute something, if I could, to 
distinguish with clarity the figure and career of Marquette from 
confusion with intermingling persons and events in the back- 
ground of history, and give a plainer view of what he was and 
what he did by drawing to the eye the circumstances in which he 
stood and acted. 

For the discovery of the Mississippi in 1673, the Muse of His- 
tory has recorded his name, to stand forever on her unfading scroll. 

Yet there may be some, perhaps many, who see in that 
achievement little more than a summer ride in a bark canoe down 
the beautiful Wisconsin river, as if it were in the sunlight and 
sweet airs, the peace and security, which the student tourist of our 
day oft delights in as he traces again the famous water path of 
exploration. It is an indolent, thoughtless view. Far different 
has been—ever must be—the just merit of its character and merit. 
A strong, vivid imagination, capable of producing the facts col- 
lated from memorials of the time, a penetrating sympathy with 
beliefs and modes of thought then entertained, must gain sway in 
any mind which will realize the conditions then and there environ- 
ing and characterizing human effort. 
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It was the fruit of no sudden inspiration, fortuitously con- 
ceived and hastily executed. Already so far sunk in the im- 
mensity of forest wilds, with horrors on its trail and terrors in its 
front, exploration had for a period halted on the shores of Supe- 
rior and Michigan, or moved but little in adjacent territory. 
Eight years had passed since the first white man’s house was built 
on the Bay of Chequamegon to give a home to the mission of the 
Holy Ghost, and all that undertaking a panic of terror had 
ruined, driving thence backward to the Straits of Mackinac the 
converts who had found a refuge there. For in the unknown 
western country dwelt the Sioux, monsters of bloody deeds, the 
constant fear of all the natives within reach of their excursions. 
Marquette, then beginning the labors to which he had consecrated 
his life, had wrought there with the tribes whose summer wander- 
ings, like modern tourists, carried them to the great Northern Sea. 
Among them the Illinois, who told him stories of the great river, 
long before then a misty rumor, a far-off unreality. . It fired his 
imagination and stirred his heart with hope that craving souls in 
other lands might hear the Gospel’s tidings from his lips. He 
reported to his superiors, opened the plan and waited obediently. 
It required years before the answering orders followed. Then 
came Joliet with five Frenchmen. Seven men, no more, were 
thus to hazard the unknown regions, of which no native spake but 
in notes of warning. They heard on every hand foreboding tales 
of terror, of mysterious and dreadful dangers. Monsters would 
be found in the waters, the fiercest savages upon the lands. 

It was an age of credulity, and the stoutest hearts quailed 
often before chimeras of the fancy springing from the dread un- 
known. Now every friendly tribe, with common voice, at the 
Green Bay, at the Fox, at the village of the Mascoutins and the 
Miamis, where they bid adieu to the last frontier of the known, to 
the last friendly face, al] picture only coming peril, with the sup- 
plication to change their purpose. Yet on they pushed their way, 
timorously at times we may well imagine, with straining eye as 
their frail canoes swept the bending curves of the Wisconsin, with 
hearts that sometimes throbbed, but unfalteringly, resolute of pur- 
pose. At length, a full month gone since they started from the 
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Green Bay—the traveler now needs hardly a day—and there it 
unrolled before them, the Father of Waters; there, as for untold 
ages all unknown, the majestic servant of nature’s mighty plan! 
They had found it! For nearly forty years the voyagers had 
passed the tale, the mystery of Indian report, of the great water 
in the west, now they saw it with their eyes in veritable majesty! 

Mr. President, perhaps no man without experience can bring 
to himself a full sympathy with the emotion which such an 
achievement must stir in the explorer’s mind. The long dream 
of meditation, the ripening purpose, the fixed plan, the execution 
begun, the hard labors done, the menacing perils met, all at last 
compressed to perfect fruition in a single moment! Who can 
measure it by any gauge but experience, yet who but must feel it 
worth a life to win? The judgment of the world has given ac- 
cordant honor, and brightly shines the name of the discoverer on 
the temple wall of Fame. 

Sir, no balance can invidiously weigh in competition the 
variant elements of merit in the many who have lifted the veil of 
mystery over hidden lands. One star differeth from another star 
in glory. There can forever be but one Columbus; never another 
Magellan. But the pages will never want for readers on which 
are written the stories of the discovery of the Mississippi and of 
the sources of the Nile, nor fade the names of Livingstone and 
Marquette. 

Yet this was not discovery complete. They knew well their 
duty, and, though plunging afresh into the depths of prophesied 
perils, on they fared, out upon its wide waters fearlessly bent to 
know the bounds and course set to the mighty flood in the plan of 
the continent, to carry back to civilized men a broadened field of 
knowledge, a new map, re-forming the terra incognita. A full 
month longer, oft in dangers great and real, they sturdily and 
bravely held their purpose down its turgid current, among strange 
lands and tribes, and marked its assured flowage to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Then, with their mission fulfilled, to return with its 
fruits no longer jeopardized was the ensuing duty, second only in 
importance. 

It should perhaps be noticed, sir, that in point of fact, as men 
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now know, more than a century before the Mississippi had twice 
been seen by European eyes. Coasting on the Gulf in 1519, De 
Pineda turned through its mouth and sailed up this river, no one 
knows how far. Wandering over the continent in 1542, De Soto 
crossed it near the Yazoo’s mouth, ascended for a distance its west- 
ern bank, died and was buried in it. Neither event gave the river 
to the world. Where it was, what it was, whence it came, what 
the countries of its drainage—all were untold. Water only had 
been found, a fluvial mystery unsolved. Geography had gained 
nothing, nor, until Marquette had shown it, was the water known 
to be the Mississippi which these wanderers had seen. Only he 
who looks on past events without a perspective, like a Chinese 
drawing, confounds these transactions. Not by one jot or tittle 
has it lessened the meed or honor measured to Marquette. 

It is to this historic event, Mr. President, that the personal 
distinction of Marquette in the annals of America is to be as- 
cribed. It was not conspicuously gained by service in his capacity 
of a missionary priest. Others shared with him the excellence, the 
labors, the sorrows of that character to a not inferior degree. But 
Fame, like the first beams of morning, gilds the heights of singu- 
lar eminence, and men worship most the victories which increase 
dominion. And “Peace hath her victories not less renowned than 
war.” It was his geographical conquest, the opening to man of a 
country unequaled in capacity for his enjoyment, the broad and 
splendid region of the Mississippi’s drainage, which marked him 
for illustration by succeeding generations. Mainly this it was that 
affixed his name to the handsome city on the shore of Superior, to 
counties in the States that adjoin that wide water, and has led to 
the erection of the stately figure in marble now placed in the 
keeping of the nation. 

But there mingles, also, sir, a just respect for the heroic mes- 
senger of Christianity to God’s children in the wilderness which 
has entered into its design and will share in the commemoration 
to endure in this monument—may it be for ages. The statue is 
itself an idealization, yet it is believed so natural, so true, that 
every detail is but genuine exposition of personality and character. 
If the artist has thrown into the beauty of the face the look and 
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lineaments which tell the far sight, the fixed hope, the unbending 
courage of the successful explorer, they comport and mingle with 
features informed with submissive piety, benevolence and zeal to 
do the will of God. Sir, the early missionary to the Indian the 
world will never cease to reverence, as heroism and goodness must 
be reverenced, however differently the light may fall in after- 
times on beliefs and methods then entertained and pursued. 
Among them all, of whatever church or creed, Marquette deserves 
a place with the foremost. Not that the effects he wrought were 
great, nor his experience of suffering unsurpassed. Others in that 
“noble army of martyrs” perhaps accomplished more and suffered 
more. It was the abundant power in him oft and fully mani- 
fested, the spirit that burned within and his sad untimely loss, 
rather than shining achievements in his few years of labor, that 
gave him prominence as a missionary among the mission pioneers. 

Mr. President, you have heard in the appropriate and inter- 
esting remarks of our colleagues the story of his career pleasingly 
told. Who that listened can picture to himself the conditions 
which then beset the wanderer in that far interior, and withhold 
admiration of the intrepid self-consecration that took him there 
on such an errand? I tried a few minutes since to draw to the 
mind by some lines the superficial picture the continent then pre- 
sented, the hopelessness of the missionaries’ remote isolation, their 
necessarily absolute surrender to the fate of the wilderness. But 
how can one depict to entire realization all the meaning of peril 
and horror that resignation then implied to them who ventured 
on in the very light, as it were, of the fires that had consumed 
their martyred predecessors ? 

For bitter, indeed, had been the missionaries’ experiences on 
the very path they traveled. Once before, in the wilds between 
Huron and Ontario, the soldiers of the cross had performed 
labors and endured privations, the tale of which must ever excite 
pity and admiration, and yet their catastrophe had been utter and 
horrible. Through sufferings and indignities that might have 
rather moved despair, love and faith had bred still a sustaining 
hope. Never was its light more awfully extinguished. Their 
unhappy converts first were decimated by smallpox, and then upon 
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them fell the fiendish Iroquois. Horrible was the fate of all. 
Massacre, even to annihilation, swept the friendly tribes—men, 
mothers, babes—from the face of the earth; and death, death 
through torments inconceivable but to savage ingenuity, the slow 
exhaustion of vital force amid lingering flames, while agonizing 
wounds lacerated the inflamed flesh, had been the portion dealt 
out to the messengers of divine love. The annals of heroic devo- 
tion have no tale more pitiful than the constancy in duty to their 
disgusting pupils, and for it the awful earthly recompense of the 
faithful fathers, Bréboeuf and Lalemant. 

Such was the present example, such the impending menace— 
martyrdom through agony unspeakable for the missionary, butch- 
ery for his converts—that lay across the path of the young priest 
of twenty-nine as he set forth upon his lonely way to La Pointe du 
St. Esprit, on the Bay of Chequamegon. And to what a task 
assigned! Not, like the voyager or trader, to plunge licentiously 
into the wild Indian life, rejoicing in its freedom and adven- 
ture, reckless of results. The Christian missionary met those 
natives to challenge their habits of thought, to attack their tradi- 
tions of life, to rebuke their morals. Yet his appeal was to a spiri- 
tual nature of which they knew nothing, to hearken to a tale 
beyond their understanding, to fit them beyond the only world 
they knew or were capable of knowing. At first, perhaps, he 
might win attention by the charm of novelty, attractive always to 
the savage as even to animal nature. That sway was but momen- 
tary; his teaching necessarily carried reproof; and, gentle as he 
made it, few of those coarse, fierce spirits would tolerate it. Their 
frequent return and sometimes habitual usage were contumely, 
ridicule, indignity. Disgustful alike to his education, breeding, 
taste, was very close contact with them, and nature could but rebel 
against the duty religion enjoined. Dependent on them for his 
means of subsistence, his privations were often severe. Yet he 
toiled with unfailing perseverance, inventing new devices to win 
their trust and fix their minds on things eternal, always to en- 
counter backsliding and relapse, and ever to see the momentous 
truths he taught fall like seed upon a stony ground. Whose heart 
must not melt in sympathy with those words my colleague read 
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from that letter of the wearied Marquette to his superior after the 
ruin of the mission at St. Esprit: 

“God alone can fix these fickle minds and place and keep 
thera in His grace and touch their hearts while we stammer in 
their ears.” 

Yet bethink you of the admiration, of the unflagging zeal that 
in so few years made him master of speech in half a dozen various 
native tongues, that he might better strive in that desperate work 
of salvation. 

And who so base of spirit that would deny the guerdon of 
fidelity and goodness, when, sick and broken with the malady 
that sent him to his grave, in the face of coming winter, he set off 
again on the long hard journey up Lake Michigan from Green 
Bay, to bring the healing truth to the heathen souls among the 
Illinois, who loved him? The event realized the gloomy presage 
with which the journey was begun. That testimony of faith he 
gave asa dying man. With the return of spring he tried his last 
chance for life. Borne by his red brethren to the shore near 
where Chicago teems with multitudes to-day, he was launched in 
a bark canoe to paddle with two friends the long way to Mackinac. 
The attempt was vain. One day, gliding along the eastern coast, 
he recognized his summons and bade them land. They sheltered 
him with a hut of bark, and he, beseeching forgiveness for all their 
pains, calmly ordered the particulars of his burial. Parkman, to 
whom we owe so much, paints with simple eloquence the final 
scene: 

“ At night seeing that they were fatigued, he told them to 
take rest, saying that he would call them when he-felt his time 
approaching. Two or three hours after they heard a feeble voice, 
and hastening to his side, they found him at the point of death. 
He expired calmly, murmuring the names of Jesus and Mary, 
with his eyes fixed on the crucifix which one of his followers held 
before him. They dug a grave beside the hut, according to the 
directions which he had given them, then re-embarking, they made 
their way to Michilimackinac, to bear the tidings to the priests 
at the mission of St. Ignace.”’ 

Mr. President, let him who doubts the excellence of that good 
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man’s life contemplate the scene enacted on that coast in the next 
ensuing year. Then nature bore her testimony unimpeachable to 
the wondrous impress of his goodness. A band of Ottawas, seven 
years before his pupils at La Pointe du Esprit, repaired at 
the bidding solely of their hearts to that lonely grave, with tender 
hands, after the fashion of their fathers— 

‘“‘ Washed and dried the bones and placed them carefully in a 
box of birch bark. Then in a procession of thirty canoes they 
bore it, singing their funeral songs, to St. Ignace, of Michili- 
mackinac. As they approached, priests, Indians and traders 
thronged to the shore. The relics of Marquette were received 
with solemn ceremony, and buried beneath the floor of the little 
chapel of the mission.” 

Sir, was ever tribute more genuine paid to king or conqueror ? 
Could proof more ample be of the power of that noble spirit who 
had thus sent the beams of human kindness through the hearts of 
those rough savages in whom he saw the children of God? The 
cold marble in yonder hall, ’midst all its glorious company, can 
testify no more clearly to a character fit for a remembrance than 
that wild procession which in the genuine reverence of nature 
moved slowly through many days down the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan. God’s eye was on it; His spirit ruled that scene. 

But, Mr. President, the State of Wisconsin, now a Common- 
wealth of 2,000,000 freemen, rejoicing in prosperity and happi- 
ness on the soil he trod so long ago, in raising the statue in the 
nation’s Hall of Statuary, does not merely celebrate a name “illus- 
trious for historic renown,” a character whose excellence is worthy 
of perpetual remembrance. It means still more, that it shall stand 
there as a testimony and monument to a principle of our social 
order of the utmost value to mankind—the principle of religious 
liberty. Sir, human intelligence and reason, all the history of the 
world, teach no more useful and impressive lesson than is em- 
bodied in that fundamental rule which draws an absolute and 
impassable line between the affairs of life and the affairs of re- 
ligion, and denies to the social law all right or jurisdiction to 
transcend it. On one side is the citizen, a component of and sub- 
ject to the State, charged with its duties, obedient to the laws 
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within its sphere. Across it is the man, the creature of almighty 
God; His worshipper, His subject, amenable there to His law 
and no other. 

Sir, he is wrongfully despoiled, his right invaded, a grievous 
injury done, when to any man is denied any part or share of his 
social rights or privileges by reason of his religious faith. If 
property, if place, if honor be his rightful due among his fellows, 
he who strikes aught away of either because of religious opinion— 
“Hostis humani generis.” 

And therefore it is, sir, that this statue of James Marquette 
will stand as a monument and emblem of religious liberty. The 
noble right to honor and remembrance among men, which the 
Legislature of Wisconsin and the Congress of the United States 
have declared to be his, he is not denied. It is sacredly preserved. 
This statue is raised to him in no token of his religion, in ascrip- 
tion of no honor to his creed, his opinions. It invites no special 
countenance from the adherents of any church or any creed. Re- 
gardless of all these, neither with favor nor with disfavor to any, 
this statue—ideal reproduction of him as in life he was—stands 
to the honor of the discoverer and the man, the testimonial of the 
people who rejoice in the brotherhood of man, who love liberty 
and who guide their conduct by its precepts without a shade of 
fear. 

Sir, no State in all this Union can more worthily, more honor- 
ably support this attitude in the presence of the nation and man- 
kind than the State of Wisconsin. There, sir, is a composite citi- 
zenship which mingles the blood of all the civilized nations on the 
earth. Around their altars gather the faithful servants of God in 
many and various forms, of many diverse churches, sects and 
creeds. Together they abide in fraternity, in liberty, enjoying 
each his rights, trampling not upon his neighbor. Nowhere is 
order better maintained, life, person, property more secure. No- 
where does benevolence show a more generous and kindly face in 
public or in private care of misfortune. Nowhere is education 
more lavishly supplied ; and, yet, in strict observance of the rules 
of liberty, every shade of sectarian instruction—removed from 
the public schools—is left in unfettered freedom to the schools 
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maintained by conscience. There, too, home and fireside are the 
centres of the noblest, sweetest life, the sure and safe foundation 
of a free, intelligent, powerful State. 

Mr. President, no people more intelligently understands, more 
devotedly maintains, the basic principle of freedom to which their 
testimony is thus borne. They believe that upon it rest their peace 
and happiness. They will defend it, if need be, at any hazard. 
They freely accord it to all. 

We speak for no single class; we represent no creed ; we court 
no favor, when, sir, from all and for all the body of our good 
people, irrespective of race or opinion, my colleague and myself 
thus declare the sentiment which actuates our State, and supple- 
ment the action of its worthy Governor in presenting to Congress 
the beautiful statue of James Marquette, in commemoration of his 
just renown and in illustration of the light and strength of liberty 
among men. 

Tue Vicre-Presiwent.—The question is upon agreeing to the 
resolutions. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

Thus, in spite of the attack of the A. P. A’s., the statue of 
Father Marquette remains in Statuary Hall. It is a remarkable 
and striking tribute to the discoverer of the Mississippi. Being 
of pure white marble eight feet in height and raised on a pedestal 
which is the greatest in the hall, it is the first thing that meets the 
visitor’s eye on entering, for it overtops all statues near it. The 
pose, too, is worthy of note, and Wisconsin may well be proud of 
her gift. There is no more talk of removing or defacing the 
statue. On the contrary, people of all classes seem to rejoice that 
it remains in the hall, and that it stands not only a tribute to the 
discoverer of the Mississippi, but as a protest against bigotry 
and the narrow prejudice, so foreign to all the traditions of this 
country. 

It is also a splendid testimony to a great missionary and to 
the society whose devoted son he lived and died, nor is it the only 
testimony our country has reared to him as a missionary to the 
Indians. Fifty years before the statue was carved our best known 
American poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, sang of this heroic 
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life in his Indian poem “Hiawatha.” Many of the incidents and 
the very words of the poem are taken from Father Marquette’s 
“Journal,” and the poet refers to it in his notes. The Black 
Robe of “Hiawatha” is none other than our own Father Mar- 
quette, and in his beautiful statue in the Hall of the National 
Capitol serves to remind us of his message, as given by the poet, 
and as applicable to the people of this country as of old to the 
Illinois: 


“Peace be with you and your people, 
Peace of prayer and peace of pardon, 
Peace of Christ and joy of Mary!” 


VI. 
THE WHITE MARBLE PRIEST. 


The following lines are from the pen of President J. E. 
Rankin, of Howard University, a non-Catholic institution. They 
were published in the Washington Star May 5, 1896, just after 
the statue of Pére Marquette was placed in the Statuary Hall and 
the A. P. A’s. in Congress fought against its acceptance. Presi- 
dent Rankin, speaking of these verses, says: While passing 
through the rotunda of the Capitol the other day two little Irish 
lads asked me where the “Marble Priest” was. I sought the 
proper official and took them to the statue of James Marquette, 
Wisconsin’s gift to the United States. The incident gave rise to 
the following lines: 


No room in your hall for the white marble priest, 

O long-boasted land of people oppressed ? 

Your face full of terrors, your hearts full of tears! 
The man has been dead full two hundred years! 
Ashamed to confess that you owe him a debt ? 
You’ve room for Columbus, but not for Marquette. 
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Twelve millions of people, part of your whole, 

With Macs and Maloneys on your pay roll; 

They help fight your battles and help build your roads, 
They help pay your taxes and help bear your loads. 
Ashamed to confess that you owe him a debt ? 

You’ve room for Columbus, but none for Marquette. 


You have room for De Soto, the man of the sword ; 

No room for the priest, with the word of the Lord ? 
For he stands in his robe, with his cross and his beads! 
Afraid of Pater Nosters, of his right and his creeds! 
Ashamed to confess that you owe him a debt ¢ 

You’ve room for Columbus, but none for Marquette. 


You have room for the pilgrims, as forth they embark, 
God’s rainbow above them, in freedom’s frail ark; 
No room for the freedom of speech and of thought 
That over the waves of the ocean they brought ? 
Ashamed to confess you owe him a debt ? 

You’ve room for Columbus, but none for Marquette. 


O nation first cradled in the bosom of God! 

O nation whose fathers the martyr path trod! 

O fear not the Bible that fostered your youth, 

And fear not the churches, the pillars of truth; 

Rise up and confess that you owe him a debt— 
You’ve room for Columbus, make one for Marquette. 


VII. 


THIRD OPPOSITION—AN ATTEMPT TO REMOVE 
THE STATUE. 


As soon as A. P. A. influence had prevented the House of 
Representatives from accepting the statue, work was begun in 
Wisconsin to have the statue removed from the Capitol. Most of 
this account is taken from the Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee: 
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February 13, 1897. 

On Tuesday, February 9th, Assemblyman Sweeting intro- 
duced in the Assembly at Madison a joint resolution for a me- 
morial to Congress asking that the statue of Pére Marquette be 
returned to the State to be placed in the new historical library 
building. Assemblyman Sweeting hails from Clark’s Mills, a 
little borough in Manitowoc county, with a population of 150. 
The bill contained the notation, “By request.” 

The resolution, which was referred to the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations, is as follows: 


To the Honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled : 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin by the 
enactment of the chapter 544 of the laws of 1887 provided for the 
presentation to Congress for erection in the old House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington of a statue of Pére Marquette under the 
provision of the revised statutes of the United States permitting 
the erection in said hall of marble or bronze statues of one or two 
of its deceased citizens who have been illustrious for their distin- 
guished civic and military services; and 

Whereas, under the provision of this act a statue of Pére Mar- 
quette, the explorer, has been placed in said old hall of the House 
of Representatives, and whereas the State of Wisconsin has in 
process of construction a building for the historical library for the 
State of Wisconsin devoted exclusively to historical subjects, and 
whereas, as Pére Marquette was a historical character rather than 
a citizen renowned for distinguished civic or military services, 
and whereas the State of Wisconsin contemplates placing in the 
old hall of the House of Representatives statues of General J. M. 
Rusk and General Lucius Fairchild, late distinguished citizens; 
therefore, 

Resolved, by the assembly, the Senate concurring, that the 
Congress of the United States be requested to return to the State 
of Wisconsin for presentation to the State Historical Society the 
statue of this eminent explorer to be placed in the building now 
in process of construction for that society and that the delegation 
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from Wisconsin be memorialized to ask said return by proper 
Congressional enactment. 

The Committee on Federal Relations in the assembly has fixed 
on Tuesday next at 2 o’clock p. m. for all people who desire to be 
heard upon the several resolutions and memorial proposing a 
removal of the statue of Pére Marquette from Statuary Hall in 
the National Capitol. 

Hot controversy on this subject is promised and fuel for it 
has been furnished in the measures proposing the placing of 
statues of the late General Fairchild and Jeremiah M. Rusk in 
the two niches in that hall allotted to Wisconsin. The Marquette 
statue will have to be removed to make room for both. 

The introduction of resolutions providing for statues of Jere- 
miah M. Rusk and General Fairchild in Statuary Hall, Washing- 
ton, will doubtless on close inspection be found to be a part of the 
plan which has for its object the removal of the Marquette statue. 
But two statues can be placed in Statuary Hall by each State, and 
Wisconsin has one there already, the Marquette statue. 

The Legislature is overwhelmingly Republican ; both General 
Rusk and General Fairchild were leaders of that party in this 
State and were personally popular in all parties. No Republican, 
it is believed, would dare to vote against the Rusk and Fairchild 
bills. So far so good. But then the A. P. A. legislator appears 
on the scene, with the plea to his Republican brethren, who have 
voted for the Rusk and Fairchild statue resolutions, that it neces- 
sarily follows and that to be consistent they must vote for the 
removal of the Marquette statue, to carry into effect their own 
resolutions. And, furthermore, the A. P. A. emissaries will pro- 
fess their great admiration for Marquette as an “eminent ex- 
plorer,” as their resolutions set forth, and dilate on the appro- 
priateness of placing his statue in the new State Historical Lib- 
rary. The whole scheme has been cunningly conceived. 

There may be a stumbling block to the little plan, however, as 
it may require the permission of Congress to remove the Mar- 
quette statue. The statue is a gift to the national government by 
the State of Wisconsin and is furthermore a gift for the making 
of which special permission in this instance was given by the Con- 
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gress. The Senate has already taken formal action and accepts 
the statue, but in the House a resolution regarding the matter 
is still pending before the Library Committee. Action by the 
House upon the resolution accepting the statue is purely a formal 
matter, as there is no real necessity for the adoption of such reso- 
lution. 

The resolution of Assemblyman Sweeting refers to the fact 
that Marquette was not “a citizen distinguished for his civil or 
military services,” giving the impression that statues of only such 
persons were placed in the Statuary Hall. The impression is 
false. 

But a few feet away from the Marquette statue in Statuary 
Hall is the marble figure of Roger Williams, presented by the 
State of Rhode Island. Roger Williams died in 1683, and conse- 
quently could not be and was not a citizen. Moreover, he was the 
founder of the Baptist religion and his statue represents him in 
religious dress with the Bible in his hand, it clearly being the 
sculptor’s purpose to bring out the religious calling of his subject. 

It remained for the A. P. A. bigots of these days to raise a 
technical objection. The spirit of the law granting the right to 
place statues in Statuary Hall, is to grant to each State the right 
to honor its heroes and great men. The question of citizenship is 
only a technical qualification, and, as a great writer says, “to 
violate the spirit of the law by pretending to respect the letter, is 
a fraud no less criminal than an open violation of it. It is not 
less contrary to the intentions of the Legislature, and only shows 
a more artful and more deliberate malice.” 


(Catholic Citizen, February 20, 1897.) 


The bill introduced in the Assembly at Madison calling for 
the removal of the Marquette statue from Statuary Hall at the 
national Capitol has caused much comment, and is generally con- 
demned by men of all political parties and creeds. It is looked 
upon as an extremely silly measure, wholly uncalled for and one 
which would place the State of Wisconsin in the position of stulti- 
fying itself. 

The Marquette College Alumni Association is taking the lead 
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in the opposition to the measure. The association has had a large 
number of blank forms of protest printed and sent to every city 
and town in the State, where thousands have signed them. In 
Milwaukee a large number of signatures to these protests have 
been secured. Arrangements are also being made to have a dele- 
gation of representative men attend the meeting of the Committee 
on Federal Relations at Madison next Tuesday, when a second 
hearing on the statue will be given. 


(Catholic Citizen, April 10, 1897.) 


The A. P. A. bill providing for the removal of the Marquette 
statue from Statuary Hall, Washington, D. C., has been killed by 
the Wisconsin State Legislature. It was unceremoniously and 
overwhelmingly shelved, seventy-eight votes being registered 
against this bigoted measure and but three in favor of it. 

At last, after years of wrangling, it may be said that the Pére 
Marquette statue safely stands in Statuary Hall, the tribute of 
the people of Wisconsin to the great explorer-priest. The history 
of the attempts to place the statue there and the attempt to remove 
it need not be retold. Although originally passed over by an 
overwhelming vote, the resolution calling for the placing of the 
statue of Pére Marquette in Statuary Hall was not acted on for 
years. First, the custodian of the Capitol objected that Father 
Marquette was not a citizen, and for a long time nothing was done 
by our representatives in Washington. Then a resolution was 
passed by the Legislature at Madison calling on our representa- 
tives to take action, and after a long delay they did so and re- 
moved the technical objection of the custodian. 

Another long delay followed. The Governor took no action 
towards providing the statue. Finally he appointed a commis- 
sion, who after more delay selected the statue, and it was made 
and placed in Statuary Hall. They accepted it, but the House, 
moved by A. P. A. influences, did not take action. The same 
influence set to work in Wisconsin, and some weeks ago a bill was 
introduced in the Legislature providing for the removal of the 
Marquette statue from Statuary Hall, to be placed in the new 
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Wisconsin State Historical Library building at Madison, and the 
placing of Generals Rusk and Fairchild in Statuary Hall. 

This measure was referred to the Committee of Federal Rela- 
tions which reported on it last Wednesday night. On Wednesday 
afternoon the committee met in executive session, and by a vote 
of 4 to 1 decided to let the memorial for the removal of the Mar- 
quette statue die in committee. 

Thursday evening the portion of the memorial with reference 
to the Marquette statue was reported back by the committee with- 
out recommendation and the memorial was promptly killed with- 
out hope of resurrection. It required three motions to accom- 
plish this result, and it was done in less than five minutes without 
discussion and without personalities being engendered or religious 
issues raised. 

As soon as the report was read, Mr. Sweeting, who introduced 
the memorial, was on his feet with a motion that it be laid upon 
the table, and he called for the ayes and nays upon the motion. 
The roll was called, eighty-one votes being cast, of which seventy- 
eight were in favor of the motion, Messrs. Ackerman, Clark and 
Krauss voting in the negative, but before the result was announced 
they changed their votes to aye and the motion prevailed unani- 
mously. Mr. Taylor moved that the vote by which the memorial 
was laid on the table be reconsidered, and Mr. Stone moved that 
this motion he laid on the table. Mr. Stone’s motion was carried 
by an unanimous vote. 


VIitl. 
THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE STATUE BY CONGRESS. 


It has been seen that the resolution for the acceptance of the 
statue was killed in the lower House after being accepted by the 
Senate. It was owing to the action of the Marquette College 
Alumni Association that the matter was again taken up and suc- 
cessfully pushed until both Houses passed the bill accepting the 
statue. 

Mr. Alphonsus Bodden, the president of the Marquette Col- 
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lege Alumni, has given us the account of his work, which we 
print in full. It is safe to say that had it not been owing to his 
untiring energy this work would have failed, and had it failed 
the statue would probably in the course of time have been removed 
from the Capitol. 

The movement to procure the acceptance by the National Gov- 
ernment of the statue of Pére Marquette was begun at the 
eleventh annual banquet of the Marquette College Alumni Asso- 
ciation, held June 2, 1903. 

In October of the same year the Executive Committee of the 
association took up the matter. Several of the Wisconsin repre- 
sentatives were seen personally by members of the committee. A 
letter was draughted and sent to each member of the Wisconsin 
delegation, stating that the association had decided to make an 
effort to procure the acceptance by the national Government of the 
statue of Pére Marquette—asking for their co-operation and an 
expression of opinion in relation to the undertaking. 

The replies were sufliciently encouraging to warrant further 
action. 

At a December meeting of the committee, a sub-committee, 
consisting of Messrs. William J. Carroll, Erwin P. Wemmers and 
myself, was appointed to take full charge of the matter. 

All the legislation on the subject, both State and national, was 
transcribed from the records and tabulated by the committee. 

The following resolution was draughted : 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate con- 
curring), That the thanks of Congress be given to the people of 
Wisconsin for the statue of James Marquette, the renowned mis- 
sionary and explorer. 

Resolved, That the statue be accepted to remain in the National 
Statuary Hall, in the Capitol of the nation, and that a copy of 
these resolutions, signed by the presiding officers of the House of 
Representatives and Senate, be forwarded to His Excellency the 
Jovernor of the State of Wisconsin. 

During the Christmas holidays, the committee arranged a 
meeting with the Hon. Theobald Otjen, our senior local represen- 
tative in Congress, and requested him to father the above resolu- 
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tion. To this he cheerfully consented. The methods of proce- 
dure were discussed and the following plan of action was decided 
upon: 

1.—To obtain, if possible, the unanimous consent of the Wis- 
consin delegation, and thus insure favorable action by the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

2.—To introduce the resolution in the House and have it re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

3.—To have the resolution favorably reported back to the 
House by said committee. 

4.—To have the resolution agreed to by unanimous consent 
of the House. 

5.—To introduce the resolution in the Senate and pass it by 
unanimous consent of that body. 

The committee decided to send a representative to Washington 
to push the resolution and requested me to act in that capacity. 

On January 8th there appeared in the Milwaukee Sentinel 
a dispatch from its Washington correspondent, representing Mr. 
James T. McCleary, the chairman of the Committee on the Lib- 
rary, as favoring the removal of the statue of Marquette from 
Statuary Hall to the rotunda of the Capitol. 

Arrived in Washington January 11, 1904, my first work was 
to confer with Mr. McCleary, chairman of the Committee on the 
Library, and the individual members of the Wisconsin delegation 
and present the statue matter in its proper light. In this Mr. 
Otjen was of the greatest help to me. 

During our interview with Mr. McCleary he informed us that 
Section 1814 of the Revised Statutes, under which: the statue of 
Pére Marquette had been placed in Statuary Hall, made two 
requirements : 

1.—That the person whose statue may be erected in Statuary 
Hall shall have been “illustrious for historic renown or dis- 
tinguished for civic or military services.” To this requirement 
Father Marquette, in his opinion, responded most adequately. 

2.—That he shall have been a “deceased resident” of the State 
proposing to honor him. This Father Marquette was technically 
not, for the State of Wisconsin was not organized until long after 
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his death. It was for this reason that Mr. McCleary had ex- 
pressed himself favorable to the removal of the Marquette statue 
from Statuary Hall to the rotunda. 

The technical objection was admitted, but his attention was 
called to the passage of a joint resolution, approved October 14, 
1893 (p. 5), by which this technical objection had been set aside. 
Mr. McCleary had been unaware of the fact that such a resolution 
appeared upon the records, but upon reading a copy of it assured 
us that that took the responsibility off of the Committee on the 
Library, and removed the only objection that he had previously 
entertained to the formal acceptance of the Marquette statue or its 
retention in Statuary Hall. 

I learned that the statue matter had been discussed by the 
Wisconsin delegation at an informal meeting held a few days 
before my arrival in Washington and that a feeling existed among 
several members of the delegation that it would be poor policy to 
revive the matter. 

I spent much time during the next few days conferring with 
the individual members of the Wisconsin delegation and found 
the above feeling strong. 

Several feared that if the acceptance were brought up, the his- 
tory of the Marquette statue legislation for years back would be 
revived and the same embarrassing political positions that it had 
occasioned in the different districts of the State years ago might 
be renewed. Their argument, however, was as follows: 

The case of the Marquette statue is different from that of any 
other State. It is the only case in which the national Government, 
by special legislation, gave to a State in advance the privilege of 
placing in Statuary Hall the statue of a particular person. That 
by virtue of this special legislation (approved October 14, 1893), 
the statue of Pére Marquette was legally accepted, and that fur- 
ther action was, therefore, unnecessary. 

IT explained: (a) That the only object of the joint resolution, 
approved October 14, 1893, was to overrule the technical objec- 
tion, previously made, that Pére Marquette was not a citizen of 
Wisconsin, as he had lived and died long before Wisconsin had 
existed as a State; 
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(6) That the word “accept” or its equivalent was not used in 
the whole resolution ; that, on the other hand, the words authorized 
and granted the privilege of placing the statue of Pére Marquette 
were used in the resolution ; 

(c) That the gift of any State could not be formally accepted 
by the national Government until such gift had been formally 
presented to the national Government by the State in question, nor 
before such gift existed; that the joint resolution (of alleged 
acceptance) was dated October 14, 1893, and that the statue of 
Marquette was not presented to the national Government by the 
State of Wisconsin until February 19, 1896—nearly three years 
later—and did not exist as a statue more than two months before 
presentation. 

(d) That even supposing for a moment (for purposes of argu- 
ment) that the joint resolution, approved October 14, 1893, could 
be stretched into an implied legal acceptance, what the people of 
Wisconsin wanted and had a right to expect, was the courtesy of 
a vote of formal acceptance and thanks (extended to other States) 
for the gift they had given to the national Government in good 
faith (at the latter’s invitation) and paid for out of their State 
treasury. 


I contended that the position of the people of the State of Wis- 
consin was made stronger by virtue of the fact that the resolution 
of formal acceptance and thanks, which passed the Senate April 
29, 1896, had been shelved in a committee of the House; that thus 
the national Government had thrust at the people of Wisconsin a 
positive refusal to accept the gift which it had invited the State of 
Wisconsin to present. 

The records of Congress showed conclusively that it was cus- 
tomary for the national Government to give such formal expres- 
sion of thanks and acceptance to the respective States, for of the 
remaining twenty-eight statues in Statuary Hall twenty-three had 
been accepted by formal resolutions. 

After considerable reluctance on the part of some members of 
the Wisconsin delegation, each gave his individual consent to have 
Mr. Otjen inform the committee that it was the desire of the entire 
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Wisconsin delegation to have the Marquette resolution favorably 
and promptly acted upon. 

This accomplished, the battle was more than half won, for a 
unanimous delegation in a State matter practically insured a 
favorable report by the Committee on the Library. Three of the 
members of the committee had already been seen and expressed 
themselves in favor of the proposition. The remaining two were 
absent on account of illness. 

Mr. Otjen informed the Committee on the Library—through 
its chairman, Mr. McCleary—of the unanimous desire of the 
Wisconsin delegation in the matter. Mr. McCleary assured both 
Mr. Otjen and myself of his personal support, and promised us 
to get his committee together as soon as possible ; but expressed his 
desire, through motives of courtesy, to wait a reasonable period 
for the two sick members of the committee. This caused a delay 
of about two weeks, and still neither of the absent members of 
the committee were able to attend sessions. 

Mr. Otjen and I approached Mr. McCleary several times dur- 
ing this period to learn what prospect there was of a meeting of 
the committee. He assured us that he was still waiting for the two 
sick members of the committee and that he expected them to be 
about very soon, but set no limitation to the time he would wait 
for them. 

To forestall any further delay for any possible motive other 
than courtesy, I explained to the Wisconsin delegation that a 
reasonable time for courtesy to the two absent members had 
elapsed, and that if some limitation were not placed on the delay 
within the next few days, I would be compelled to request the 
committee of the association in Wisconsin to send petitions into 
every district of the State, urgently requesting the prompt ac- 
ceptance of the Marquette statue. 

This the Wisconsin members were most anxious to avoid (as it 
would cause political embarrassments in the different districts) 
and several of the delegation at once strongly urged Mr. McCleary 
to get the three members of the committee together as early as 
possible. 

On the following day, January 27, 1904, he informed Mr. 
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Otjen that the three members of the committee would meet Janu- 
ary 29. 

On January 28 Mr. Otjen introduced in the House the con- 
current resolution (H. R. No. 38, q. v.) which was referred to 
the Committee on the Library. On January 29 Mr. McCleary, 
from the Committee on the Library, reported the above resolution, 
without amendment, accompanied by Report No. 642. 


Mr. McCleary, from the Committee on the Library, submitted 
the following report (to accompany H. C. Res. No. 38): 

The Committee on the Library having had under considera- 
tion House concurrent resolution No. 38 report the resolution to 
the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate con- 
currmmg), That the thanks of Congress be given to the people of 
Wisconsin for the statue of James Marquette, the renowned mis- 
sionary and explorer. 

Resolved, That the statue be accepted, to remain in the 
national Statuary Hall, in the Capitol of the nation, and that a 
copy of these resolutions, signed by the presiding officers of the 
House of Representatives and Senate, be forwarded to his excel- 
lency the Governor of the State of Wisconsin. 

Chapter 544 of the session laws of the State of Wisconsin, 
approved April 15, 1887, provides as follows: 

The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. By section 1814 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States each of the States is invited to provide and to pre- 
sent to Congress, for erection in the old hall of the House of 
Representatives at Washington, marble or bronze statues of one 
or two of its deceased residents who have been illustrious for their 
historie renown or their distinguished civie or military services, 
such as the State shall determine to be worthy of this national 
recommendation; and it is hereby enacted that Pére Marquette 
be, and is hereby, designated by the State of Wisconsin as one of 
such persons. 
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Section 2. The Governor is hereby authorized and directed to 
have placed in the hall of the said House of Representatives a 
statue of Pére Marquette, the faithful missionary whose work 
among the Indians and explorations within the borders of the 
State in the early days are recognized all over the civilized world. 

Section 3. There is hereby appropriated out of the State 
treasury a sum sufficient to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage and publication. 

Approved. 

It will be noted that Section 1814 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, on which the above-cited action of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin was based, provides that the per- 
sons whose statues may be erected in Statuary Hall shall have 
been “deceased residents” of the State which thus proposes to 
honor them. The State of Wisconsin was not organized until 
long after the death of Pére Marquette. It is questionable, there- 
fore, whether under the general law a statue of him would be 
eligible for a place in Statuary Hall. Recognizing this difficulty, 
the Fifty-third Congress passed the following joint resolution, 
which was approved October 14, 1893: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled, That the State of Wisconsin 
be, and hereby is, authorized and granted the privilege of placing 
in Statuary Hall at the Capitol the statue of Pére Marquette, the 
faithful missionary, whose work among the Indians and explora- 
tions within the borders of said State in the early days are recog- 
nized all over the civilized world; the same to be received as one 
of the two statues furnished and provided by said State in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 1814 of the Revised Statutes. 

Under date of March 19, 1896, Hon. W. H. Upham, then 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin, addressed the following letter 
to Hon. Thomas B. Reed, then Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives: 

It gives me pleasure to inform you and through you the hon- 
orable body over which you preside that the State of Wisconsin, 
in response to the invitation extended to the States of the Union, 
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under section 1814 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and in accordance with the resolution passed at the first session of 
Congress in 1893, has placed in the old hall of the House of 
Representatives, at the Capitol of the United States, a marble 
statue of Pére Marquette. This statue was made in pursuance 
of an act of the Legislature of this State passed at its biennial 
session in 1887, and is the work of the Italian sculptor, Mr. G. 
Trentanove, of Florence, Italy. 

I have the honor, in behalf of the State of Wisconsin, of pre- 
senting this statue to the Congress of the United States. 

On February 19, 1896, the statue, a beautiful work of art by 
G. Trentanove, worthy of the man whom it commemorates, was 
received and placed in Statuary Hall. On April 29, 1896, it was 
presented with suitable ceremonies in the United States Senate. 
For seven years the statue has stood in Statuary Hall, rightfully 
there by special resolution of Congress in 1893. The pending 
resolution provides for the formal acceptance of it by the Congress 
of the United States, with the usual and proper expression of 
thanks to the State giving it. 

On January 30 Mr. Otjen asked the unanimous consent of 
the House for the immediate consideration of the above resolu- 
tion. Mr. Livingston asked if this was the usual course. Mr. 
Otjen assured him that it was. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 

As the Senate was not in session Saturday, January 30, the 
resolution did not come up there until Monday, February 1. 

Mr. Quarles asked unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution, explaining that the proposition em- 
bodied in the resolution had twice been passed upon by the Senate 
(in 1893 and again in 1896), and he could therefore see no reason 
why any committee should be troubled with it. 

There was no objection and the resolution was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to. 

Thus the recognition that was due to the people of the State of 
Wisconsin, and to the noble man whom she so proudly honored, 
was Officially extended, and Wisconsin’s gift, which had been the 
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source of legislative war for nearly eighteen years, was finally 
and completely accepted by the national Congress. 

Great credit is due to the Marquette College Alumni Associa- 
tion, by which the movement was begun at the 1903 banquet. 

Great credit to the Executive Committee and to the special 
sub-committee, who formulated the plans and successfully exe- 
cuted them. 

Thanks to the Fifty-eighth Congress, to the Wisconsin delega- 
tion and to the Committee on the Library, who brought the legis- 
lation about. 

Thanks to the Hon. Joseph V. Quarles for introducing the 
resolution in the Senate, and special thanks and special credit to 
him who introduced the resolution in the House, who fathered 
the resolution in the House, who stood by it and fought for it in 
the hour of peril, the Hon. Theobald Otjen. 

At the Alumni banquet of Marquette College, May 4, 1904, 
Henry V. Kane, the incoming president of the association, in 
welcoming the guests, said in part: 

“* Let me congratulate the Alumni upon the successful achieve- 
ment of a grand design accomplished since our last annual dinner. 
But a short time ago the acceptance of the statue of Pére Mar- 
quette by the national Congress seemed a hope impossible of 
realization. Yet within a twelvemonth of the pledge of this asso- 
ciation to secure that acceptance, our wise and vigilant moderator, 
our prudent and magnanimous President, and our tireless Execu- 
tive Committee, in the organization constitutionally supreme, have 
persuaded the national Legislature to bow, however tardily, to the 
laws of reason and of justice and to crown their labors of love 
with the unequivocal pronouncement that bigotry and prejudice 
shall not prevail against an act of true patriotism and good citi- 
zenship; that Wisconsin’s gift to the nation is a true expression 
and lasting testimonial of the nation’s gratitude and homage to a 
great man ; that henceforth it shall not be, nor was it ever intended 
to be an unprized and unweleomed adornment to the national 
‘ Hall of Fame.’ ” 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered Congressman Theobald 
Otjen for his tireless work in having the bill accepting the Pére 
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Marquette statue passed by the Fifty-eighth Congress. Respond- 
ing, Congressman Otjen said: 

“TI want to express to you the sincere pleasure I have had this 
evening and to thank you for the privilege of being with you to- 
night. We, as citizens, do not half appreciate the privilege we 
have for enjoying education, both in our public and private 
schools, Let me congratulate this association on having succeeded 
in having the statue of that great explorer, James Marquette, ac- 
cepted, who forced a way through Wisconsin, influenced by his 
zeal to carry religion to the wilderness and the plains. 

“ T appreciate the honor you confer on me in thanking me for 
the little that I may have done to have the bill passed, but my 
efforts would have availed little had you not sent to my assistance 
your honored and able representative, Dr. A. M. Bodden. He 
deserves great credit for the work that he has done in having the 
resolution passed. If Dr. Bodden ever becomes dissatisfied with 
his profession he has one resource left, he makes a successful 
lobbyist. He is a good sticker. I feel amply repaid for what 
little I did for you in accomplishing what you had a right to ex- 
pect. It was but simple justice.”—The Marquette College (stu- 
dent) Journal, May, 1904. 


EDITORIALS. 


To know what is right, and to pursue one’s convictions even at 
the risk of possible future complications, is a trait of character 
rarely found in our days, and therefore all the more commenda- 
ble. It is for this reason that the Faculty, the Student Body and 
the Alumni of Marquette College unite in expressing their grati- 
tude and appreciation to a man of this type, the Hon. Theobald 
Otjen, Representative of Wisconsin, for his effective and untiring 
efforts in bringing about the acceptance of the Marquette statue. 


Just another word about the Marquette statue, and then we 
shall bury the subject forever or leave it to those who write the 
history of the past. The work of our energetic Alumni in regard 
to the acceptance of the statue is not to be passed over in silence. 
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For the rigorous protests of the association in 1897 against the 
bill substituting the statue of General Rusk, and the efficient work 
of Messrs. Hannan and Olwell on that occasion, are worthy of 
record. This was indeed a great victory; but to resuscitate a bill 
which had been killed at Washington, to set in motion the wheels 
of government, and to carry an issue through both Houses—this 
was a feat of which any organization might be justly proud. Our 
congratulations to our energetic Alumni.—Marquette College 
Journal, May, 1904. 
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ANDREW PARMENTIER, HORTICULTURIST, 
AND HIS DAUGHTER, MADAME BAYER. 


By Tuomas F. Mernan, A.M. 


THERE is not a very long roll of Catholic men of science in the 
early history of the United States of America. Such of them as 
reached local prominence, in more than one instance, have not re- 
ceived from their brethren all the honor that is due to their talents 
and accomplishments. An example of this neglect is Andrew Par- 
mentier, horticulturist. Few Catholics perhaps outside of a narrow 
personal circle could tell anythihg of him. Yet Thomas Down- 
ing, who is regarded as a standard American author on pomology 
and kindred topics, wrote of him in one of his books: “Andrew 
Parmentier enriched the environs of New York and various other 
parts of the United States, with pleasure gardens which have exer- 
cised in landscape gardening, in the United States, a special effect 
that it may be said no other person exercised a similar influence 
before.” Not only in his profession was this influence potent. 
His deeds of charity lived after him, and to-day, nearly three- 
quarters of a century since his death, they are the source of bound- 
less good, while his activity as a Catholic still aids to propagate 
the faith of which throughout his too brief but fruitful life he 
was a shining exemplar and a loyal son. 

Andrew Parmentier was born in Enghien, Belgium, July 3, 
1780. His father, Andrew Joseph Parmentier, was a merchant 
in the linen trade and filled large contracts for Napoleon’s army. 
His elder brother Joseph was an enthusiastic landscape gardener 
and had charge of a park of three hundred acres at Enghien. 
This park was a most elaborate display of botanical and horticul- 
tural magnificence, laid out with all the advantages of landscape 
additions. Here Andrew Parmentier became skilled in horti- 


culture under the tuition of this brother, a man of continental 
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repute as a horticulturist and landscape gardener, who died April 
1, 1852, in his seventy-seventh year, after a long tenure of the 
direction of the park of Enghien for the noble house of Arenberg, 
to which it now belongs. 

Upon a division of the family estate, which was not incon- 
siderable, Andrew Parmentier came to New York in 1824. He 
had intended to settle in the West Indies. In France and Bel- 
gium he had met socially a number of well-known and prominent 
Americans, and the letters of introduction he brought here opened 
to him at once many new and valuable friendships. He was per- 
suaded to remain in New York as a place where his abilities and 
scientific training would meet with recognition. Accordingly, on 
October 4, 1825, he purchased for $4,000 a tract of twenty-three 
acres of land, between the Jamaica and Flatbush roads, on the out- 
skirts of what was then the village of Brooklyn, and now one of 
the most desirable residential sections of that populous borough. 
Here he built a house and laid out the land with all the taste and 
skill he had acquired abroad. He saw the splendid possibilities 
of the fruitful Long Island soil for a horticultural park, and 
intended making his purchase the foundation of a colony of his 
fellow countrymen. Round this garden he built a high stone wall, 
inside of which he planted a hedge of flowering shrubs. The 
natives who did not understand or appreciate his plans thought 
all this a piece of folly and used to call him “ the crazy French- 
man.” 

Under his care the gardens flourished and became famous in 
a short time, not only in New York, but over the entire country, 
and his services as an expert in laying out pleasure grounds were 
sought for in many places North and South. He was the first to 
introduce into the country the black beech tree and several varie- 
ties of shrubs, flowers, vegetables and vines. His announcement 
in the Baltimore, Md., American Farmer of October 16, 1829, 


reads: 


“ Andrew Parmentier, proprietor of the Horticultural and 
Botanical Garden, Brooklyn, New York, at the junction of the 
Flatbush and Jamaica turnpike, two miles from the ferries, offers 
twelve of the most select table grapes, very hardy, of the North of 
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France, at $6 the dozen, with directions for planting, &c., or at 
seventy-five cents a piece separately—such as they are described in 
his catalogue. * * * He has a choice assortment of 242 
kinds of apples, 190 kinds of superior pears, 71 cherries, 64 
peaches, 15 nectarines, 85 plums, 15 apricots, 20 gooseberries, &c., 
some of very large size and in a fine bearing state. Also apple 
trees, paradise stock, full of fruit. His collection of ornamental 
and forest trees and of ornamental shrubs is of 396 kinds and 
more than 200 rose plants and a fine collection of greenhouse 
plants. 

“ A. P. will undertake to lay out pleasure grounds and gar- 
dens and will be happy in showing his portfolio to amateurs at 
his establishment and nurseries.” 


The portfolios, which are still extant, show that he was a 
draughtsman, artist and color painter of no mean ability. 

In an account of the annual banquet of the New York Horti- 
cultural Society, printed in the Hvening Post of September 1, 
1825, it is stated that “the dessert furnished a more rich and beau- 
tiful display of horticultural products than has ever before been 
exhibited in this city,” and it goes on to describe some of them: 


“Mr. Parmentier, the enterprising proprietor of the new 
Botanic Garden in Brooklyn, presented a real Magnus Musk- 
melon raised in his garden weighing forty-nine pounds and meas- 
uring thirty-eight inches in the circumference of the centre and 
forty-nine inches circumference of the ends. Also a Cantelope 
Melon from Greece, one from Malta, and another from Mogul. 
He also furnished a large basket of Basselle, which, according to 
his directions, was cooked like the ordinary spinnage of our mar- 
ket. This Basselle is from Malabar, is much used in China and 
is a great addition to our excellent vegetables, and of which those 
who partook found it to be excellent.” 


At this dinner one of the guests was Mr. Buchanan, the Brit- 
ish Consul, who on being called on for a toast said: ‘We have 
heard much of plants, flowers and fruits, and we have a display 
at our table highly honorable to this society, and truly grateful to 
the palate. But, as an Irishman, permit me to speak of a plant of 
which all partake with pleasure—need I name the Potato? I 
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therefore beg to give you the memory of Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
first introduced potatoes into Europe.” 

Here it is not without interest to recall the fact that Antoine 
Parmentier, who first cultivated potatoes in France, belonged to a 
branch of the family of which the subject of this sketch was a 


member. 
Another New York paper of July 3, 1827, had this notice: 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF VINEYARDS IN THE STATES 
OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY AND 
CONNECTICUT.” 


“The public, and particularly those who feel an interest in 
every kind of improvement in agriculture, will no doubt learn 
with pleasure that no less than seven vineyards have been estab- 
lished in those States from the plants furnished by Mr. Andrew 
Parmentier, of the Horticultural Garden, Brooklyn, L. IL, and 
that they are all in the most flourishing condition; two of the 
said vineyards are at Middletown, N. J., and not a single plant 
has failed; those at Yellow Hook, Flatbush and Flatbush Hill, 
L. I., are equally successful. The one at Bridgeport, Conn., is 
very flourishing, and that at Philipstown, N. Y., is capable of 
great improvement this season. Several other establishments of 
the same kind are about to be undertaken under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. P. * * * 

“ All the different vineyards above mentioned have been estab- 
lished in order to furnish the New York market with table grapes. 
This new branch of industry promises to be as lucrative to the 
cultivators as it will be agreeable to the consumers.” 


In a letter to the American Farmer, under date of New York, 
October 4, 1829, “A Baltimorean,” describing a visit to Parmen- 
tier’s nursery and garden, says: 


“ T was much surprised both by the immense improvements 
effected in four or five years from one of the most stubborn, rocky 
pieces of ground to a finely cultivated garden and nursery of 
twenty acres, and by the great variety of trees and shrubbery, 
native and exotic, common and curious, from the most simple to 
the most splendid. I have been conversant with trees and shrub- 
bery for many years and yet I saw hundreds of kinds with which 
I was unacquainted, and those, too, of the most curious and beauti- 
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ful species. * * * Mr. Parmentier is also very ingenious 
and loves to play with nature in making her produce new varie- 
ties. 

% % % *% % x % i * 

“ Visiters to the nursery receive every attention and explana- 
tion that can be desired from Mr. Parmentier and his interesting 
family. It is with difficulty the old gentleman can express him- 
self clearly in English; but he has an interesting and highly 
intelligent daughter who takes great delight in accompanying the 
visiter through the grounds and drawing his attention to every- 
thing curious and beautiful, explaining their properties and 
habits and pointing out their beauties. This makes the visit 
extremely interesting. She will give you the botanical name of a 
plant or flower shrub and the French and English of its common 
appellation and describe its qualities and habits with so much 
ease and pleasure that the visiter is only embarrassed by the 
choice, which of the two flowers, the human or the vegetable, most 
to admire ; and he must be a stoic indeed who will soon forget the 
interesting, the sprightly Adéle Parmentier.” 


When all seemed brightest for the fruition of Mr. Parmen- 
tier’s hopes, he was stricken with an illness, and after lingering 
seven weeks died on November 26, 1830. The Evening Post 
of December 2 makes his death the topic of an editorial, viewing 
it in the light of a serious local loss, which it is prompted to com- 
ment upon by a letter from “‘a person of great practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject,” who says: 

“ T consider the death of Mr. Parmentier as a public loss. He 
was not only well skilled in his profession, being a scientific horti- 
culturist, but he was a man of excellent sense, of gentlemanly de- 
portment and of strict integrity. He contributed very largely to- 
wards improving the horticultural tastes of the community, and 
he has left an example of industry and perseverance worthy to be 
imitated. The greatest liberality should be shown to his family in 
the settlement of his affairs, for they are entire strangers in the 
country and of themselves they are entitled to sympathy and con- 
sideration. * * * 

“T know nothing at all of Mr. Parmentier’s affairs, but he 
must have invested a large sum of money both in the purchase and 
cultivation of his grounds, and it is only now that they are becom- 
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ing profitable. We cannot hope that foreigners possessing the tal- 
ents of Mr. Parmentier will be encouraged to settle in our coun- 
try, if we show a want of tenderness and sympathy in cases like 
this.” 


Mrs. Parmentier was born in Louvain, Belgium, in 1793, and 
was a distant relative of her husband, her maiden name being 
Sylvia M. Parmentier. She and her eldest daughter, Adéle, both 
fully conversant with the plan and management of the Flat- 
bush Garden, kept it open until 1832, when they sold it for $60,- 
000, a price that was considered a sacrifice. ‘The opening of 
streets soon broke up the tract. It was sold off by its new pur- 
chasers in building lots, and thus the beautiful garden disappeared 
forever. In the following year the widow moved with her two 
daughters to a fine house she had built in Bridge street near 
Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, and there devoted her life and fortune 
to charity and good works, dying on April 27, 1882, in her 
eighty-ninth year. She had five children, one of whom, Miss 
Rosine, born in 1829, a delightful old lady, a type of all the 
elegance and grace of the ancien regume, still survives (October, 
1904), making the house in Bridge street, as it was in her 
mother’s time, a focus of Catholic charity. She enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first pupil promised to the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart on their advent to New York. 

When the famous Madame de Gallitzin landed here from 
France, en route to New Orleans, in 1840, Mrs. Parmentier said 
to her, ““When you come back and open a school in New York, you 
can have my little Rosine for your pupil.” Accordingly, at 
the opening of their work in the old house at Mulberry and 
Houston streets, Miss Rosine was sent there to school on October 
4, 1841. She tells of the Davis, Power, Pardow, Timmins and 
other girls that were her companions. She also went to Ravens- 
wood, L. I., when the convent was moved to that location. She 
spent four years at this school. Her sister Adéle was born in Bel- 
gium, July 1, 1814, and was eleven years old when she came to 
New York with her parents. The other three children all died 
young. Adéle was educated in private schools in New York. 
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French was her mother tongue, but she also mastered Spanish, 
German and Italian. On September 8, 1841, she was married 
in St. Paul’s Church, in Brooklyn, to Mr. Edward Bayer, a Ger- 
man Catholic merchant, by the Rev. Nicholas O’Donnell, and 
hers was the first nuptial Mass ever celebrated in Brooklyn. 

When the Parmentiers settled in Brooklyn there was no Cath- 
olic church in the village. They used to cross to New York to old 
St. Peter’s to attend Mass. They were members of the pioneer 
congregation that founded St. James’, the mother church of Cath- 
olic Long Island, and Mr. Parmentier served for a number of 
years on the board of trustees of the parish. When St. Paul’s, 
the second Brooklyn church, was founded in 1838, the family 
joined that parish which they thought needed support. The fam- 
ily tomb in which the deceased members are buried, is one of the 
few in its churchyard, which was never a place of general sepul- 
ture, as was the ground about St. James’. In this tomb were also 
interred in 1841 the remains of Sister Appolonia McCready, the 
first Sister of Charity to die in Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Parmentier and her daughters enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of the venerable Father Felix Varela and of Bishop 
Dubois. The bishop for years used to cross the river every Wed- 
nesday and would stay until three o’clock on the following Friday 
afternoon at the Parmentier residence in Bridge street. The 
“Bishop’s Room,” as it is yet called, can still be seen almost as he 
left it at his last visit long years ago, and his quaint desk, old- 
fashioned chair and other furnishings of the room are preserved 
with scrupulous care. Here, in the attractive garden at the side 
of the house, and amid the friendly, congenial surroundings, the 
good bishop no doubt forgot some of the many troubles that so 
often vexed him on the other side of the river. 

The house was always open to the religious and missionaries 
who came from Europe in those early days to journey on and 
carry the light of salvation to the Western wilderness. Father 
De Smet, S.J., was a friend of the family and wrote to them often 
of his work, which they assisted materially. To the Bridge street 
house in 1840 came Mother Theodore Guerin and the five other 
Sisters of Providence from Brittany, on their way, at the invita- 
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tion of Bishop de la Hailandiére, to found their first log convent, 
St.-Mary-of-the-Woods, near Terre Haute, Vigo county, Indiana. 
They remained the guests of Mrs. Parmentier a week or so, their 
curious religious garb exciting much local notice whenever they 
appeared in the streets. On their trip West they had to travel 
most of the way by stage and canal. The venerable Father Sorin, 
founder of the Holy Cross university at Notre Dame, Indiana, 
was another visitor; and it was here, too, that the first members 
of that great public charity, the Little Sisters of the Poor, found 
shelter when in 1868 they came to establish the now flourishing 
branch of their order in the United States. 

It was in such works that Mrs. Parmentier spent her life, 
aided by her no less zealous daughter, Adéle, or Madame Bayer, 
as she is better known. ‘This daughter was a most remarkable 
woman and did a most remarkable work during the latter years 
of her life in and about the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Paymaster 
John Furey, of the United States Navy, who was long stationed 
there, knew Madame Bayer well and has made a brief record of 
his recollections of her career, the use of which he kindly permits 
here. What follows is his story of Adéle Parmentier’s last years. 

The work of Madame Bayer was that of a saintly missionary, 
says Mr. Furey. Much that she did for the honor and glory of 
God and the salvation of the neglected sailor is only known by 
the recording angel, for her humility prevented many of her 
acts of charity being known to the world, or even to her more 
immediate friends. Always pious and devoted to good works, 
when the City Hospital was erected she became a regular visitor 
of the sick, giving her attention especially to the poor sailors of the 
merchant service, who at that time were sent there for treatment. 
Many of them were foreigners, and her knowledge of the Euro- 
pean languages was an efficient aid in her benevolent work. The 
following incident will illustrate this: A poor sailor was brought 
to the hospital in a very dangerous condition; an operation was 
immediately necessary. Madame Bayer, in a conversation with 
the patient, found he was a Catholic, and asked him if he would 
not like to have a priest. He said “yes.” She appealed to the 
surgeon to delay the operation until she could bring a priest. 
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There had been at one time considerable opposition to allowing 
Catholic priests to visit the patients, which, thanks to Madame 
Bayer’s persistency, and her social standing, had been to a great 
extent overcome. The surgeon did not seem willing to delay the 
operation, but she begged for half an hour. He finally consented. 
Madame Bayer started out and ran all the way to the Church of 
Our Lady of Mercy in Debevoise street. The pastor was just 
then standing by the window and saw her running to the house. 
He comprehended immediately that he was wanted and went to 
meet her hurriedly. ‘Together they ran to the hospital and ar- 
rived just in time, with a few minutes of the half hour left, as 
the surgeon was about to begin the operation. The man was pre- 
pared for death, received the last sacraments, and died that night. 

The Long Island College Hospital was selected afterward 
for the reception of the sailors of the merchant service, and she 
visited regularly the men who were sent there. Then for awhile 
a hospital was established on Bedloe’s Island, and day after day 
she went on her errand of mercy, often at the risk of her health, if 
not of her life, for she had to go in a small boat from the Battery 
to the island, and in all sorts of weather. Sometimes, when 
even a sailor would have hesitated to go out in a mere cockleshell 
of a boat on the rough and stormy waters of the bay, she did not 
hesitate to go, and often reached home drenched with the spray 
that broke over the boat while making the passage. This trip was 
often made in bitter cold weather that would deter strong and able 
men; but she never flinched. 

When the Marine Hospital was established at Staten Island 
she made her regular visits there, and continued them to the last. 
Visiting these hospitals may have suggested to her mind the idea 
of visiting also the sailors at the Navy Yard, not only the sick, but 
those also who were in good health. It may be well here to recall 
the condition of the sailor in the navy at that time. The punish- 
ment by flogging had been prohibited, and in 1862 the grog ration 
was also abolished, but, as far as the religious convictions of the 
men were concerned, little or no attention was paid to the subject 
by any one. True, there were chaplains in the navy. They were 
all Protestants, and, though no doubt some of them were exemplary 
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men, few of them had any marked influence over the sailors ; they 
performed their official services on Sundays, “when the weather 
and other circumstances would permit,” and that was about all. 
They were spoken of, by the men, by the titles handed down from 
generation to generation, as “Holy Joes,” or “Sky Pilots.” It is 
true, the sailor of those times was very different from the sailor of 
the present day, careless, rollicking, and as a rule, intemperate. 
He had no thought or care for the future, here or hereafter. As 
far as the religious interests of the sailors were concerned, they 
were almost, if not altogether ignored by all denominations—it 
would almost seem as if they were considered as being beyond 
salvation. Before the storm cloud of Civil War burst over the 
country, our navy was very small, and there was not, at any one 
time, any large number of men at the Navy Yard; and though 
there may have been, and probably were, some Catholics among 
them, the number was not large. When the war came, and recruit- 
ing for the navy increased, there came, as is ever the case, many 
patriotic Catholics, eager to serve their country, who enlisted in 
the navy. It was then that Madame Bayer began her ministra- 
tions to the wants of the sailors at the Navy Yard. She realized 
what a great work was before her, and with heart and soul she 
began a life that has made her name a revered one among “‘the 
toilers of the sea.” She did not give up her work at the hospitals ; 
she visited them regularly, as usual, but she began her visits to the 
men who were not sick, and incessantly endeavored to bring the 
careless Catholics to the exercise of their religious duties. To do 
this alone she found an almost impossible task. 

A priest was needed, but the Right Rev. Bishop was already 
hampered by the scarcity of priests in his rapidly developing dio- 
cese, and it was impossible to detail one for the work. It was then 
that a young, zealous, pious priest, the Rev. Dr. Francis J. Freel, 
who had just been ordained at Rome, came home to take his place 
in the diocese, and he volunteered his services for this work, which 
was so urgently necessary. He became the mainstay of the work, 
and Madame Bayer was made happy for the time being. Dr. 
Freel would go with Madame Bayer to the Navy Yard in the 
evening and talk to the men, sometimes in the way of a lecture, a 
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sermon, or instruction ; he would hear the confessions of the men, 
and then in the morning drive down in a carriage with the Blessed 
Sacrament and give holy communion. There were no facilities 
for celebrating Mass, and there is no record of his having done so. 
But Madame Bayer was not entirely satisfied with her work ; she 
looked forward to a regular Mass every Sunday, as the number of 
Catholics in the Navy Yard had so increased that there could 
always be found a good-sized congregation. An altar was built, 
vestments were donated, or bought with the money subscribed by 
the sailors, and altar furniture was also procured. Then, with 
the assistance of the late ‘Thomas Carroll, she finally prevailed on 
Bishop Loughlin to have one of the assistant priests at St. James’ 
celebrate Mass on the receiving ship every Sunday. She kept a 
record of the dates when Masses were celebrated, which record 
shows that the first Mass was celebrated on the Minnesota by Rev. 
Father Murray on Sunday, April 28, 1878, and the last one 
recorded is Sunday, November 16, 1890. It was rumored that 
at one time the United States Government offered the Rev. Dr. 
Freel a commission in the navy as chaplain, but Bishop Loughlin 
decided he could not spare Dr. Freel from the diocese. 

In April, 1888, the Rev. Charles H. Parks was commissioned 
as chaplain in the navy of the United States, and he stands on 
the records as the first Catholic chaplain in the United States 
Navy. His first duty was on the receiving ship Vermont, at the 
Navy Yard, and his appointment and detail for duty on the Ver- 
mont seemed to be the culmination of the work of Madame Bayer. 
To say that she was delighted faintly expresses the gratitude of 
her pious soul. Father Parks’ appointment was followed by that 
of the Rev. William H. I. Reaney on March 14, 1892, and of the 
Rev. John P. Chidwick, on March 2, 1895. These priests have 
made their influence for good perceptibly felt, and their work 
has been more than once acknowledged by the commanding off- 
cers of the ships and stations where they have been on duty. There 
is more sobriety, more attention to duty, and discipline is much 
more easily and efficiently enforced. To Catholics in the service 
it is now comparatively fair sailing, and we of the navy attribute 
much of the result to the work and prayers of Madame Bayer. 
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But these results were not accomplished without opposition from 
within and without; in fact, almost every step leading to it was 
disputed, but it is not necessary to refer to that now. Most of 
the officers stationed at the Navy Yard were not Catholics, but oc- 
casionally one of the “true faith” was ordered there on duty. In 
the record of Masses, Madame Bayer gives the names of officers 
who were present at Mass, and among them frequently occurs that 
of Lieutenant Robert E. Carmody, a noble-hearted fellow, an early 
shipmate of mine, who was on duty in command of the U. S. S. 
Intrepid, and became Madame Bayer’s right-hand man in assist- 
ing her to prepare the necessary facilities for a Mass every Sun- 
day. So enthusiastic was he in the work that it beeame somewhat 
of a standing joke that Madame Bayer was the bishop of the dio- 
cese of the Navy Yard and Lieutenant Carmody was the vicar- 
general. He, too, has passed away from this world. 

Thus much for the evident results of Madame Bayer’s work 
as they exist to-day. The personal, individual work she did can 
only be referred to in general terms. Her command of languages 
was made useful by her in visiting every foreign man-of-war that 
came to our harbor. She was always courteously received, and 
she was of untold service to the officers and men of those ships in 
more ways than one. One thing she had ever in view, the spiri- 
tual welfare of all. During the several tours of duty when I was 
stationed at the Navy Yard and on the receiving ship, I had full 
and ample opportunity to witness her self-sacrificing work and its 
results. JI remember one day she came to me with a sad story of a 
poor sailor of the merchant service, a foreigner, who had been left 
in the hospital at Staten Island. He had been very sick, and when 
he recovered from his illness was absolutely destitute, with no 
claim for assistance, it seemed, on the consul of his government. 
She had gone to the steamship company that ran a line of steamers 
to his native land, and had begged for and obtained passage for 
him, but he had no clothes. She came to me to see what could be 
done for him. Somehow or other an outfit was gathered together 
and everything seemed to be complete. But Madame Bayer said 
there was something more, which, while not actually necessary, 
would add very much to the man’s comfort and happiness, and 
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that was—what do you suppose? <A plug of tobacco! This was 
forthcoming easily, and so, loaded with her burden, she went off 
happier, perhaps, than the man in whose welfare she had been so 
interested. 

Madame Bayer generally carried a large bag laden with 
scapulars, rosaries, prayer-books, holy water and reading matter 
intended for the sailors, making very often a heavy burden. I 
think she saw every Catholic sailor and supplied all with prayer- 
books, scapulars, rosaries, etc., and used all her persuasive powers 
to induce them to approach the sacraments. Special visits for this 
purpose were made by her to ships about to sail. Not only did 
she look after their spiritual needs, but she also took great interest 
in their general welfare, and, when a ship was going on foreign 
service, knowing what an improvident spendthrift Jack is, how 
after a three years’ cruise he often returns home with but little 
money due him, she would persuade him to leave an allotment of 
half-pay, mere or less, to be paid to her. This money she would 
deposit in some savings bank in her name in trust for the man, 
and subject to the directions given, which were carefully noted in 
a book she kept for that purpose. She would send portions of this 
money to the families or relatives of the men, to all parts of this 
country and even to Europe. In this book were also recorded the 
names of father, mother, brothers, sisters, and wife of her protegé 
if he had any, with instructions what to do with the balance in 
case of death. In the latter case, when the man was a Catholic, it 
is often noted that a portion of the money was to be devoted for 
Masses for his soul. The men had such confidence in her that 
non-Catholics, as well as Catholics, left such allotments to her. 
This part of her work attained considerable proportions. At times 
she had several hundred bank books, representing each man’s 
deposits, and the correspondence involved was very large; for no 
matter in what part of the world the man might be, she regularly 
kept him informed of the state of his account, and the disburse- 
ments she had made. Many a poor sailor, thousands of miles 
away from home, was cheered and delighted by receiving her wel- 
come letters to the envy, almost, of his less fortunate messmates. 
At the end of a cruise Jack would come home, and, instead of 
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being penniless, he would often find a snug sum of money at his 
disposal. This is only one example of the influence she had 
with the men. She was always willing to listen to their troubles 
and grievances, and often said a pleading word for some poor 
fellow who had to suffer for a violation of discipline or regula- 
tions. No matter how stormy or severe was the weather, she made 
her regular visits, and her familiar form and cheery voice were 
welcome always. She often ran great risks of health and life, as 
before noted, and I remember that one day, while crossing from 
the Navy Yard to the Cob Dock, the ice was so packed that the boat 
could not reach the dock. She had to get out of the boat and make 
the rest of the way on the ice. Stepping on a piece of loose ice, 
she sank into the water. Strong hands, however, soon brought her 
safe to the landing; but in that bitter cold weather, with her wet 
clothing, she had to be taken home. The next day or a day or so 
after, she was again making her visits. 

When she first entered on the self-imposed duties of her voca- 
tion, if it may be so termed, her services were hardly understood 
by those in authority. In most cases she was received courteously. 
Her quiet persistence commanded respect after the first inclination 
to smile at, perhaps to ridicule, the work she had undertaken. But 
hers was not a spasmodic enthusiasm ; it was the work of convic- 
tion, and so it came to be recognized by everybody in the navy 
from the highest to the lowest, and nearly every officer and man 
knew her or knew of her. For thirty years she faithfully, dili- 
gently and punctually visited her wards. Officers and men re- 
spected, almost venerated, this cultured, refined woman, who 
worked so hard and so long at her voluntary task, preferring it to 
the life to which her position in society entitled her. Unostenta- 
tious, earnest and pious, she toiled for the salvation of souls, and 
God alone knows how many may have been saved through her 
ministration. Her life was saintly, and her works were those of 
a saint. When nature and vitality became exhausted, then came 
the end, and Madame Bayer, “The Sailor’s Friend,” went, “with 
her hands full of good works,” to that reward which we all hope 
and pray she received and will enjoy for all eternity. 

She died January 22, 1892, and was buried in the family 
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vault in St. Paul’s. The officers and men of the ships at the Navy 
Yard, wishing to show the highest mark of respect, tendered a 
detachment of sailors and marines to attend the funeral, but, 
though the courtesy was appreciated, it was respectfully declined 
by her husband and sister, as it would be hardly in accord with 
the wishes of the deceased or the family. Jack lost his best friend, 
his guardian angel, and, when the word was passed that Madame 
Bayer was dead, the expression of sorrow was universal and sin- 
cere. When the news of her death was communicated to the ships 
on foreign stations, words of sympathy and sorrow came back with 
a desire to erect some mark of respect that would preserve to 
future generations of sailors the memory of their lifelong friend, 
but, in deference to the wishes of her family to shun all public 
demonstration, and in accordance with her own humility, it was 
decided to have a Requiem Mass celebrated on board the Vermont 
at some later date, when a large number of vessels were at the 
Navy Yard. So, on Sunday, November 12, 1892, the first Solemn 
High Mass at the Navy Yard was celebrated for the repose of her 
soul. The Rev. James J. Durick, rector of St. Anne’s Church (a 
zealous, devoted friend of the sailor), was the celebrant; the 
Rev. Charles H. Parks, chaplain of the flagship Philadelphia, 
was deacon, and the Rev. W. H. I. Reaney, chaplain of the United 
States ship Portsmouth, was sub-deacon. A number of officers 
and several hundred enlisted men from the different ships were 
present, about forty of whom received holy communion for the 
soul of their departed friend. Father Parks delivered a most 
touching eulogy, and dwelt earnestly on the work she had done for 
the enlisted men of the navy, asking them to remember their 
friend in their prayers, and to show by their lives that her works 
had borne good fruit. 
Mr. Edward Bayer died February 3, 1894. 











PATRICK FARRELLY. 
By Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. 


Patrick Farre.iy, who died on Sunday, April 24, 1904, 
was so long a zealous and efficient officer, as vice-president of our 
Historical Society, and otherwise so prominent a Catholic, that 
he well deserves a special notice. He showed his interest in 
Catholic affairs to the end, for he died from pneumonia con- 
tracted while attempting to have a colony of the Sisters of the 
Holy Childhood from Pennsylvania introduced into the diocese 
of New York. His special interest in that sisterhood was due 
to the fact that one of his daughters was a member thereof. 

He was born in Ireland, in the County of Cavan, in the year 
1840, and emigrated to this country with his parents in 1848. 
His mother was a woman of great intelligence, while his father, 
Owen Farrelly, had been a school teacher. Owen Farrelly tried 
to instil into the minds of his children a love of learning and a 
love for the Catholic Church, two special characteristics of his 
race. Young Patrick, in this country, first lived at Penn Yann, 
N.Y., where he went to school for a time. He began his business 
career as a newsboy on the trains of the New York Central Rail- 
road. Afterward he was a newsboy on the Jersey Central trains 
that ran between Easton and Jersey City. After saving enough 
money to make a large venture, he organized a wholesale news 
business with S. W. Johnson and John Hamilton, which became 
very profitable in spite of much competition. But the very sharp- 
ness of the competition suggested to the rivals a combination of 
interests with the publishing firms of Dexter Brothers and of 
Sinclair Tousey. They united with the Farrelly Company, and 
formed what is still known as “The American News Company.” 
This company was organized on February 1, 1864, with Sinclair 


Tousey as president, Henry Dexter as vice-president, 8S. W. John- 
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son as treasurer, and Patrick Farrelly and John Hamilton as 
superintendents. They began business at No. 119, but soon ex- 
tended it to 121 and 123 Nassau Street. The business grew so 
large that in 1877 the news corporation erected the commodious 
building which it now owns, in Chambers Street. But even the 
large dimensions of this edifice were not adequate to the demands 
of the business before Mr. Farrelly died ; and forty branch houses, 
extending from New York to Toronto in the north, to New Or- 
leans in the south, and to San Francisco and Seattle in the west, 
prove the progress of the undertaking. At this writing three of 
the original founders of the company are living: Henry Dexter, 
90 years old; S. W. Johnson, the president of the company, and 
John E. Tousey. 

The words of a Protestant writer, printed in Geyer’s States- 
men, shortly after Mr. Farrelly’s death, aptly delineate his busi- 
ness character: “Mr. Farrelly was known as a man who never 
rested. Plain and unobtrusive in dress and demeanor, he was 
equally direct and plain-spoken, and his words carried weight, 
not only among his business associates, but in the councils of the 
nation. No man in the country was more thoroughly conversant 
with postal matters; and he has been called upon on numerous 
occasions to deliver addresses on. this subject before Congressional 
committees, where his thorough and comprehensive grasp of the 
subject was often instrumental in shaping legislation. Notwith- 
standing his keen business instincts, Mr. Farrelly was'a man of 
large heart and kindly impulses; and no one mourns his death 
more than his immediate associates in the News Company, many 
of whom had been with him for forty years.” 

It was in 1864 that I became intimate with Mr. Farrelly, 
who was then a young man, living in Jersey City. Perhaps a 
brief sketch of the religious condition in that old town at this 
time may be of interest, and will show the environment which 
helped to influence Mr. Farrelly in manifesting his zeal for the 
progress of the faith of his fathers. The history of the early 
days of the Church in Jersey City is somewhat mythical and 
otherwise imperfect, for the sources upon which recent writers 
have often depended are the reminiscences of very old men, in 
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whom imagination has often taken the place of memory. For 
years the only church in Jersey City was St. Peter’s, the pastor of 
which, for twenty-two years, was the Reverend John Kelly, a 
pious, zealous priest of some culture and much taste for learn- 
ing. He was an elder brother of Mr. Eugene Kelly, the well- 
known banker. Father Kelly had long thought of building other 
churches in the city and country, but delayed carrying out his 
purpose from lack of opportunity and of funds, until there 
came to him, as assistant, the Reverend James Coyle. In him 
Father Kelly had great and well-deserved confidence. Under 
Father Kelly’s direction, Father Coyle built the church of St. 
Bridget, on the hills called Hudson City, now annexed to Jersey 
City. Father Coyle had not finished the work before the charge 
of the new church was entrusted by Bishop Bayley to an Italian 
clergyman, Father Venuta. Father Venuta was a very worthy 
and zealous priest, who abandoned St. Bridget’s Church, and 
built on a new site the present St. Joseph’s. Then Fathers Kelly 
and Coyle built St. Mary’s church on the lowlands of Jersey 
City. But no sooner was the building finished than the Bishop 
took the control of it away from Fathers Kelly and Coyle, and 
transferred it to the care of a French clergyman, Father Senez. 
As a consequence, Father Coyle left the diocese, and died, some 
years after, universally loved and respected as pastor of Ron- 
dout, N. Y. Father Kelly and the Catholics of Jersey City 
sympathized with the slighted clergyman. Ninety-eight per cent. 
of them were Irish Catholics, and they did not like to see their 
own priest, a good, pious and intelligent man, who had built two 
churches, removed to make place for men who were strangers to 
them, who did not understand them, and never learned to speak 
the English language perfectly. The people and the few English- 
speaking priests of the diocese felt slighted and discouraged, when 
they saw that every large parish from Jersey City to Cape May 
was confided to Frenchmen, Italians, or ex-members of religious 
orders. Although this condition of things was partly due to 
necessity, it was regrettable. Still it did not check the zeal of the 
Jersey City Catholics. They became even more active, especially 
the young men, prominent among whom was Patrick Farrelly. 
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Encouraged by a young priest, who was first assistant to Father 
Senez, they built the Catholic Institute, which for a time was a 
centre of activity for the young Catholics of Jersey City. Mr. 
Farrelly took an active part in all these movements, and was 
always in sympathy with Father Kelly and his efforts to promote 
Catholic interests in Jersey City. 

In 1864, as Father Senez’s junior assistant, I found that the 
young men of the parish were desirous of forming an association 
for literary purposes. They came to me for help, and thus “The 
Athanasian Debating Society” was established, which was finally 
merged with “St. Peter’s Lyceum,” when my services were trans- 
ferred from Father Senez to Father Kelly. Almost all the 
young Catholic gentlemen of the city, which was then rather 
small, and some of the older ones, joined the new society. The 
two most prominent members still living are Mr. Myles Tierney, 
distinguished as contractor and financier, and Mr. James M. 
Brann, who taught in St. Peter’s Parochial School for seven 
years, and who was afterward County Clerk of Hudson County. 
Of the dead, the most distinguished were the late Judge John 
Garrick, and Mr. Patrick Farrelly, the subject of my sketch. 

In 1864 he had already identified himself with St. Peter’s 
Sunday-School, in which he was an efficient teacher; and when 
the ‘‘Athanasian Debating Society” was formed, he became an 
active member, and an officer. He always prepared the subjects 
of debate with painstaking industry. In fact, he showed such 
talent in writing, and had such a good memory and clear intel- 
lect, and such executive ability, that he might have succeeded in 
any of the professions as well as in commerce. He was becom- 
ing more and more socially prominent when he fell in love with 
Miss Elizabeth Reilly, a native of Jersey City, whose parents 
were among the earliest and most respectable Catholics there. 
They were married by the writer in her mother’s house in York 
Street, in the early summer of 1866. 

Mr. Farrelly was associated with nearly all the Catholic un- 
dertakings for the social and religious improvement of the people 
of his faith. He was always a close friend of the late Archbishop 
Corrigan, whom he had known as Bishop of Newark, and with 
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whom he had co-operated in New Jersey, where he spent the 
summer, in the latter years of his life, at Morristown. In that 
State he was appointed a manager of the State Hospital for the 
Insane, at Morris Plains, by several governors in succession ; and 
because of the deep interest and executive ability manifested in 
its affairs, he was elected president of the board, and continued 
to hold that office until a few months before his death. 

He was a prime mover in the establishment of All Souls’ 
Hospital, at Morristown, and ever devoted to its interests. He 
was also an active member of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation for more than twenty years. 

In 1874 he took an active part in the organization of the 
first American Pilgrimage to Rome; and with the Reverend 
James H. Corrigan, a brother of the late Archbishop, led the 
New Jersey pilgrims to the Holy City. 

His greatest work for the Church, however, was his success- 
ful effort to expel bigotry from the State institutions of New 
Jersey. This was a hard task, for in spite of the many good 
qualities of the people of that state, they were slow in getting rid 
of their intolerance toward Catholics. The writer remembers 
well that in 1854, Father Kelly was not allowed, by the Jersey 
City authorities, to give the Sacraments to the pauper Catholics 
in the almshouse. For a long time the Board of Aldermen 
fought the attempt to have the obnoxious ordinance repealed. 
Bigotry disappeared much more slowly from the state institutions. 

The following extract from a letter of Col. John McAnerney, 
a life-long friend of Mr. Farrelly, beautifully summarizes the 
traits of his character, and shows what he did for the Catholics 
unfortunate enough to be in the public institutions of the State 
of New Jersey: 

“Knowing the intimate personal relations that existed be- 
tween Mr. Farrelly and myself for the past thirty-eight years, 
you have been good enough to ask me to furnish you with any 
data I may have in regard to the life of that active Christian 
gentleman—but I have been so saddened by the sudden death 
of this dear friend, that I feel powerless to write, even a mere 
sketch of his active, eventful life. 
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“Patrick Farrelly was the most unique character I ever met. 
An active and highly respected business man, at the head of one 
of the largest establishments in the country, he was a man whose 
zeal and intelligence were so appreciated by the business com- 
munity, that his name was always found foremost in every asso- 
ciation or committee that labored for the betterment of the com- 
mercial conditions of New York. But, notwithstanding his 
activity in this direction, no movement in New York or New 
Jersey, that made for the improvement of Catholic interests, was 
ever considered complete without the name and generous aid of 
Patrick Farrelly. 

“While active in New York with the affairs of the Xavier 
Union, Catholic Club, Catholic Historical Society and other 
Catholic works, he was also engaged in promoting Catholic lit- 
erary societies, the interests of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
and other Church work in New Jersey. 

“When Pope Pius IX called upon the Catholic world to 
‘meet, consult and act in defense of Catholic principles,’ he was 
the chief organizer of the Catholic Union, of New Jersey. 
Through his influence and activity the first American Pilgrimage 
to Rome was successfully organized. 

“The Catholic Union, a powerful monthly paper, with an 
immense free circulation, was established and mainly edited and 
sustained by his generous efforts. One of his greatest achieve- 
ments was the establishment of free religious equality in the 
public institutions of New Jersey. While intense and uncom- 
promising in all public matters affecting his holy religion, he de- 
manded no privilege for Catholics that he was not willing to 
accord to every other denomination. It made his honest heart 
ache to see Catholic children in public institutions deprived of the 
ministrations of their religion. We had battle after battle in the 
State Legislature of New Jersey to change this condition, but 
without success, until Mr. Farrelly suggested the peaceful method 
of obtaining an appointment, by Governor Abbott, as one of the 
Trustees of the State Reform School. The agitation became 
great, but the patient, zealous and untiring Patrick Farrelly was 
quietly at work with his co-trustees, with whom the whole ques- 
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tion rested, until he finally convinced them of the injustice done 
to their Catholic fellow-citizens; religious equality and free- 
dom of worship were granted, and are still maintained in the 
public institutions of New Jersey. He was intensely American 
in his feelings, and won the liberty of Catholics by contending 
for the equal rights of all denominations, without special priv- 
ileges to any. Everyone loved Patrick Farrelly. No one 
could help admiring his unselfish, pure-minded, generous dis- 
position. His charity was unbounded, not only in good deeds, 
but in speech. He always stood ready to condone, sympathize 
and defend the unfortunate. 

“In a word, Patrick Farrelly was the most perfect man I 
ever met, and I believe this opinion has been affirmed at the 
Great Judgment Seat, before which he has been summoned.” 








THE FIRST AMERICAN PILGRIMAGE TO ROME. 
By Tue Rr. Rev. Bensamin J. Kerrey, D.D. 


To the St. Michael’s Association—an organization founded 
for the relief of the Papal Zouaves in order to secure them work 
or positions on their return to America after the disgraceful act 
of the Subalpine Government in seizing Rome—was due the 
initiative from which came our Pilgrimage. The matter was 
subsequently taken up by the Catholic Union. 

Early in 1874, at a meeting of the Catholic Union of New 
York, the feasibility of the organization of a Catholic Pilgrim- 
age to Lourdes and Rome was discussed. The idea found such 
favor with the members that it was determined to appoint a 
Committee from the Union to look into the matter, and report if 
in their judgment such a demonstration of faith and loyalty to 
the Holy See could be gotten up. 

The Committee to whom the matter was referred submitted 
the following: 


“CatuHoLtic Union, Crrcire oF New York. 
“COMMITTEE ON A PILGRIMAGE. 


“The Committee having met and considered the following 
points submitted to it by the Council, viz. : 

“1. Whether there exists among the people generally a desire 
that a Pilgrimage of American Catholics to Rome and other 
points in Europe should take place ? 

“2. Whether a sufficient number of Catholics would be will- 
ing to take part in such a Pilgrimage, as to ensure its accomplish- 
ment and success ¢ 

“Respectfully report: that in their opinion and from all the 


information which they have been able to collect, such a Pil- 
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grimage is earnestly desired by a vast number of Catholics of the 
United States as a manifestation of the devotion of American 
Catholics, as a protest against the infidelity of the age, and an 
expression of their reverence and affection for the Holy Father. 

“As to its practicability—that is, the possibility of finding 
a sufficient number of Catholics to take part in such a move- 
ment: From the number of applications and assurances of sup- 
port received by gentlemen who have hitherto advocated the 
movement in the press, there seems to be no doubt that if the 
management of such Pilgrimage be undertaken by proper and 
competent persons, the time to be spent on the journey, the points 
to be visited and the necessary expense be clearly and definitely 
stated ; there would not be the slightest difficulty in finding a very 
large number of persons who would take part in such Pilgrim- 
age. 

“The Committee were fortunate enough to have amongst their 
number a gentleman who had been deputed by St. Michael’s 
Association to collect information on the subject, Mr. John D. 
Keiley, Jr., whose knowledge materially aided them in their 
deliberations. 

“For the better convenience of Pilgrims it would be advisable 
that some such action should be taken immediately, as it will be 
found very difficult, if not impossible, to find a sufficient number 
of berths in any first-class ocean steamer after the next few 
weeks.” 


This Committee was made a permanent one, charged with 
the preparatory work of organizing a Pilgrimage and making all 
necessary arrangements for it. 

The Committee consisted of the following gentlemen: Major 
John D. Keiley, F. H. Churchill, P. M. Haverty, Charles 
N. Morse, Mr. Hecker, and Father Dealy, S. J. Subsequently 
Mr. James A. McMaster, Dr. Francis Moore, Mr. Patrick Far- 
relly of St. Michael’s Society, and Mr. Harold Henwood of the 
New Jersey Catholic Union were added. One of the first acts of 
the Committee was to draw up a circular letter, which was sent 
to a large number of prominent ecclesiastics, including all the 
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Bishops of the United States, inviting their co-operation and 
blessing on the work. 

At a subsequent meeting it was proposed that a letter be ad- 
dressed to. some of the more prominent Catholic laymen through- 
out the country, asking the privilege of referring to them as sanc- 
tioning the movement, and the Committee agreeing to this, Mr. 
Churchill was appointed the Chairman of a sub-committee to 
draft such a letter. The letter having been approved by the Com- 
mittee, it was sent to many prominent Catholic gentlemen 
throughout the United States. 

At a meeting held on March 4th, Mr. Keiley was appointed a 
sub-committee on ocean transportation, Mr. Morse on correspon- 
dence, and Mr. Churchill on conference with other societies and 
the credentials of pilgrims. 

On the 16th of March Mr. Keiley reported the terms offered 
by the various transatlantic companies, and at the meeting of 
March 20th Mr. Farrelly moved that the offer of the French line 
be accepted. : 

On March 25th the Committee met, and Mr. Keiley reported 
that he had secured accommodations for forty persons on the 
steamship Pereire of the French line, and he submitted a draft 
of a letter which he proposed sending to the Pilgrims advising 
them of the action hitherto taken by the Committee. The Com- 
mittee directed him to send it to the Pilgrims, and in conse- 
quence all who had expressed their intention of going received a 
copy of the following letter: 


“New York, March 25, 1874. 
“Dear Sir: 


“We have the pleasure to report to you in regard to the Pil- 
grimage as follows: 

“The number of Pilgrims that have fulfilled the published 
conditions, up to the 20th of March, exceeds fifty. This number, 
while it is not sufficient to justify us in securing the entire pas- 
senger-room of a first-class steamer, has enabled us to make most 
favorable arrangements for the use of one of the cabins. The 
steamer selected is the Pereire, the best of the French General 
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Transatlantic Co.’s first-class steamships, and one of the most 
favored steamers that leaves this port for Europe. 

“The French company has generously made a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent. for those who take a return ticket by the 
same line. The full rate being (payable in gold), for first cabin, 
$125: for second cabin, $75. 

“For such as desire to return by some other line, only one-half 
the above reduction can be made on the outward passage. 

“The Inman Line has generously offered to give a first cabin 
return ticket from Liverpool, or Queenstown, for sixty dollars 
in gold to any one holding a certificate of having been one of the 
Pilgrims. 

“In the steamship Pereire, the two cabins are on the same 
deck ; and, till lately, were each first cabins. Officers of the line 
and others say that, for several reasons, they prefer the forward © 
part of the steamer, which is now called the second cabin. 

“The Pilgrims will have the privilege in this second cabin 
of having whatever spiritual exercises they may desire, in com- 
mon. It is understood that access to the first cabin at all suitable 
hours will not be refused. 

“The Committee have, for various good reasons other than 
economy of money, selected the forward, or what is called second 
cabin, in preference to the after or first cabin. 

“There are several staterooms in the first cabin, however, that 
will be held in reserve long enough to enable any of the Pilgrims 
who may desire it to telegraph immediately on receipt of this 
letter for a berth in the after cabin. 

“The reduced rates, payable in gold, will be as follows: 

“From New York to Havre, with Return Ticket, good for 
Twelve Months: First cabin, $187.50; second cabin, $112.50. 
Or second cabin out, with privilege of first cabin returning, 
$150. 

“From New York to Havre, without return ticket, first cabin, 
$109.38 ; second cabin, $65.63. 

“The time has been too short for us to have answers we are 
still awaiting, as to the exact cost of railroad transportation from 
Havre to Lourdes, and thence to Rome, but we have been assured 
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by the French Transatlantic Co. that, through their offered as- 
sistance, a large reduction will be made for the Pilgrimage from 
the customary rates. In order that each Pilgrim may be known 
to be provided with his passport, the Committee undertake to 
secure it free of expense to him if he will first write whether he 
is a native-born or a naturalized citizen, and then fill up and re- 
turn the form that will be forwarded to him by the Committee. 
“Please address either telegrams or letters to 
“John D. Keiley, Jr., Chairman, 
“52 Broadway.” 


As the day of sailing drew near the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee received applications from many others who desired to 
. be of the Pilgrimage. Meanwhile the Committee was busy mak- 
ing arrangements for the ceremonies which were to mark the day 
of sailing. 

His Grace the Archbishop of New York had been advised 
of the Committee’s action, and had graciously consented to say 
Mass for the Pilgrims and bless them and their banner. 

Accordingly they were notified of these dispositions in the 
subjoined letter: 


“Dear Sir :— 

“I. I have the pleasure of announcing to you that on the 
morning of the 16th, at 8 o’clock, a Mass will be said at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, Mulberry Street, corner of Prince, and the 
Benedictio Peregrinorum, according to the Roman ritual, will be 
given. At this Mass, which will not be a High Mass, the ritual 
requires all the Pilgrims to receive holy communion, except, of 
course, those of the priesthood who say Mass on that morning. 

“TI. The Pilgrimage Committee will have a parlor at the 
Metropolitan Hotel, from the Monday preceding the setting 
forth, which all the Pilgrims are invited to visit, at their con- 
venience or good-will. 

“TII. For those choosing to lodge at the Metropolitan Hotel 
the proprietors have politely agreed to make a deduction of 
twenty-five per cent. from their usual rates. 


MAJOR JOUN D. 
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“TV. Badges, of the model now usually worn on Pilgrim- 
ages, will be furnished to each Pilgrim; also, a certificate of 
membership in the Pilgrimage, entitling the holders to all the 
advantages of the Pilgrimage. 

“VY. The Xavier Union has thrown open its rooms, No. 59 
West Fifteenth Street, and cordially invites the members of the 
Pilgrimage to make use of them during their stay in New York. 

“VI. The Xavier Union has also tendered an invitation to 
all the Pilgrims to a public reception on the evening of Ascension 
Thursday, May 14th. 

“VIT. The passports of those who have, in form, applied for 
them through the Chairman, and also the badges, certificates of 
membership, and invitation to the reception by the Xavier Union, 
will be found in the counting-house of the Chairman, at No. 52 
Broadway. 

“Tt will be very desirable for so many of the Pilgrims as 
can do it, to be in New York for at least two days before the day 
of departure, in order to agree on arrangements that cannot be 
so satisfactorily made in their absence, and to get their money 
matters, exchange, etc., adjusted. 

“T have the honor to remain, 

“Most respectfully and truly yours, 
“Jno. D. Keiley, Jr., Chairman, 
“No. 52 Broadway, N. Y. 
“New York, May 4, 1874.” 


The last meeting of the Committee on Arrangements for the 
Pilgrimage was held at the Chairman’s office on May 9th. Pres- 
ent: Messrs. Keiley, Churchill, Farrelly, Henwood, and Mc- 
Master. The Chairman was authorized to arrange for the erec- 
tion of an altar on the Pereire for the use of priest Pilgrims. It 
was moved that all the papers connected with the Pilgrimage be 
turned over by the Chairman to the traveling Committee of 
Arrangements of the Pilgrimage, and that this Committee ad- 
journ sine die. 

On the 15th of May the Managing Committee whowere mem- 
bers of the Pilgrimage had their first meeting for organization at 
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the office of Major Keiley. Judge Theard was selected as Chair- 
man and Mr. Patrick Farrelly as Secretary, the other members 
present being Messrs. D. J. Murphy, J. B. Falley, Dr. James P. 
Broidrick and Dr. E. Miles Willett. 

A letter was read from the managers of the French line of 
steamers that His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
had stated to the representative of the line that he would gladly 
welcome the Pilgrims to Paris and give them his blessing. On 
motion of Dr. Willett the following resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted : 


“Resolutions. 


“The Managing Committee accompanying the Pilgrimage, 
on this their first formal meeting in New York, sensible of the 
obligation the Pilgrims are under to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, and especially to the great prudence, untiring energy and 
uncalculating self-sacrifice of its Chairman, John D. Keiley, Jr., 
do express to him in their own name and that of the entire body 
of Pilgrims their affectionate and respectful thanks for the dis- 
tinguished courtesy, and for the foresight he has manifested and 
the labors he has undergone in organizing this first Pilgrimage 
from America.” 


After a more or less informal discussion of the Pilgrimage 
the Managing Committee adjourned to meet the next morning at 
the Cathedral to take part in the ceremonies which marked the 
departure of the Pilgrimage. 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 


The Metropolitan Hotel had been selected as the headquar- 
ters of the Pilgrims, and quite a number of those going stopped 
there. 

Saturday, May 16.—His Grace, Archbishop, afterwards Car- 
dinal, McCloskey, had kindly consented to say Mass at 8 o’clock, 
and though the morning brought a pouring rain, nearly all of the 
Pilgrims were present. 
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Escorts from the Redemptorists’ churches of the Holy Re- 
deemer and St. Alphonsus accompanied the Pilgrims to the Ca- 
thedral, where, through the courtesy of the Very Rev. Father 
Quinn, V. G., a large number of pews on the Gospel side of the 
church were reserved for the Pilgrims, while on the Epistle side 
were the escorts from St. Michael’s, St. Aloysius’ and St. Al- 
phonsus’ Associations. Fathers Quinn, Farley, Kearney, Mc- 
Namee, and others of the Cathedral clergy were present in the 
sanctuary during the Mass. After entering the sanctuary and 
vesting, the Archbishop blessed the Pilgrims’ banner which we 
were to leave at Lourdes. This banner, which was presented by 
the contributors to the fund started by Mr. McMaster, was an 
exquisite piece of work. It was of white damask silk, richly 
embroidered, and on one side had a beautiful painting by Lang 
of the Immaculate Conception. On the other side was this in- 
scription in richest gold: 


O Our Lapy! 

ImmacuLatE ConcePTION oF LouRDES 
Pray FOR THY MOST THANKFUL AND TRUSTING 
CLIENTS: WHO SEND THEE 
THIS FROM THE UNirep States oF AMERICA 
By THE HANDS OF THE First PILGRIMAGE. 
May, 1874. 


Accompanying the banner was a roll containing the names of 
those who subscribed to it: 


“ROLL 


“Of the names of the thankful clients of the Immaculate 
Conception of Lourdes by the hands of the First Pilgrimage of 
America offering a banner to their most gracious Mother, May, 
1874. 

“OQ Sweet Mother Mary, Our Lady Immaculate of Lourdes, 
look on the banner that thy most thankful and loving clients and 
humble children send thee from the United States of America! 

“When it is offered in thy glorious sanctuary of Lourdes, 
bend thy most merciful eyes on the heart of each one who has 
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joined in the offering; of each one whose name is written on this 
roll. Monstra te esse Matrem! and give to each one whatever 
special graces have been asked ; and promise to every one of them 
to be present with thy divine Son, Jesus, and blessed Joseph, thy 
most chaste spouse, in the hour of death! 

“O clement, O loving, O sweet Virgin Mary! Amen.” 


During the Mass of the Archbishop the lay members of the 
Pilgrimage received holy communion. At the end of the Mass, 
standing at the altar rail, His Grace addressed the Pilgrims as 
follows: 

“While I stand here on this altar and contemplate the spec- 
tacle which is now before me, I am impressed, almost painfully, 
with the consciousness of my inability to speak to you in such 
words as I would wish to speak, and in such words as probably 
you would naturally expect to hear. It is true that many a time 
before I have addressed assemblages within the venerable walls 
of this Cathedral, far more numerous than the one now present. 
Many a time I have taken part in ceremonies more solemn, more 
stately, more imposing than any now performed in this sanc- 
tuary; but never before has there come an occasion so full of 
attractiveness, of an interest, of a beauty, of a peculiar charm 
distinguishing it from all others, and awakening at the same 
time a new order of emotions within the heart, for which I can 
find no adequate expression. For what do I here behold before 
me? A venerable Bishop, very reverend, and reverend priests, 
a multitude of devout and faithful people, come from various 
portions of this extended Union, and here gathered together be- 
fore God’s holy altar, led by one common impulse, animated all 
by one common sentiment and thought and feeling, inspired all 
by one generous and noble and holy resolve, and that is to under- 
take what has never been undertaken before—a pilgrimage from 
these American shores of ours, a pilgrimage to Rome, a pilgrim- 
age to the feet of the Holy Father; to the shrine of the ever- 
blessed Mother Immaculate, made eminent the world over by the 
many blessings that have flowed from it; and to the shrine made 
glorious and consecrated by the graces that have been bestowed 
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in such ample measure through the sacred and loving and tender 
Heart of Jesus. It will then be a band, not merely of excur- 
sionists that will go from the port of New York this evening; 
not a band of mere travelers or sightseers going abroad to seek for 
relaxation, for pleasure, or for health, still less for any temporal 
motive or for any love of worldly interest or gain. It will bea 
band of Christian pilgrims going forth in the spirit of Catholic 
faith, and in the spirit of Catholic piety; going forth inspired 
with zeal for the greater honor and glory of God, for the peace 
and welfare of His children, now afflicted in spirit in the person 
of His Vicar on earth; to beseech blessings for the suffering, and 
to call back to the true path those who have wandered away ; to 
make them return once more to His own dear home, and this, 
through the Sacred Heart of the divine Saviour Jesus, and 
through the intercession of the Immaculate Mother of the divine 
Saviour, who, being born for us on earth, vouchsafed most won- 
derfully to take flesh of her flesh and bone of her bone, and offer 
Himself upon the cross of Calvary for the redemption of a sin- 
ful and sinning world. 

“Dear Pilgrims, then, one and all, I congratulate you on 
the privilege and blessing which is to become yours. You will go 
carrying with you our prayers for your safety, and that the 
blessings you pray for may be showered upon you a hundredfold, 
and that you may carry them back with you to your homes and 
your children. While we are praying for you, do you not fail, 
while kneeling before the Vicar of Christ, to pray for all those 
in our dear country whom you will have left behind. Yours is, 
indeed, a holy mission. You goto Rome. So-.., very soon, your 
feet will press that soil, the most sacred of all others on earth 
save that once pressed by the feet and sanctified and consecrated 
by the blood of the Saviour of the world. You will not kneel or 
pray at the sepulchre of Christ, but at the tomb of His favored 
apostle, Peter, to whom He gave the keys of His kingdom, and 
to whom He said: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.’ You will kneel at the tomb of Peter, first Vicar of Christ, 
and then you will go from the greatest temple of the world (St. 
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Peter’s), up the steps of the Vatican, and be ushered into the 
presence, not of Peter, but of one in whom Peter still lives, and 
to whom have also been addressed the words: ‘Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.’ One who holds the office Peter 
held ; who is now Vicar of Christ on earth, as Peter was. You 
will stand in the presence of that saintly, glorious Pontiff, Pius 
IX. You will gaze upon his benign and beauteous countenance, 
and will hear his words cheering you. You will deliver to him 
the message you brought with you from this country, giving him 
assurance not only in your own name, but in the name of all 
Catholics of this land, of the loyalty and affection of his dear 
children here. 

“He will give you his blessing. And before your return 
you will have knelt at the shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes, and 
planted there the banner that is now before us, the offering of 
loving hearts, as a testimony of your love, a determination to be 
faithful children of Mary, and as a memorial of your Pilgrim- 
age to her shrine. 

“And this spectacle we see will be an assurance to the world 
of the faith and loyalty of the Catholics here to Peter’s successor. 
It is a proof, a public and noble proof, of our faith. Your Pil- 
grimage will be an act of constant prayer, an evidence to the 
world that the words of Christ will be fulfilled, that heaven and 
earth may pass away, but that the words of Christ will never 
pass away: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ 

“And the gates of hell are striving, almost everywhere 
throughout the world, to prevail. What is the effect? They 
thought to separate us from our Holy Father, yet they have 
brought Catholics everywhere nearer and dearer to one another. 
They have sought to extinguish the fire of Catholic zeal and 
faith in the hearts of the children of the Church. What is the 
result? They only intensify that faith and give Catholics, in the 
hour of their trial, the courage displayed by the martyrs and 
confessors of old. With these arms—the arms of prayer and pen- 
ance, of faith and self-denial, of every Catholic virtue—there 
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is no doubt on what side victory will declare. I have nothing 
more to say now but to add the words of the benediction of the 
Church established by Christ Himself. She has a special bless- 
ing for those who go as Pilgrims to the tombs of the saints. She 
will accord it to you in spreading over you the wings of her pro- 
tection, and by praying that the Immaculate Heart of Mary will 
shield you everywhere and bring you back in safety. And 
finally, when the long and weary pilgrimage of life is ended, it 
will lead you, not to the shrine on earth of the apostles, but to 
the altar of the Lamb of God, there in companionship with the 
saints in heaven to reign with Christ forever and ever.” 


At the end of his remarks we received the blessing for those 
about setting out on a Pilgrimage. These prayers are so beauti- 
ful that I cannot forbear transcribing them. After the recita- 
tion of the Benedictus and a few versicles with proper responses, 
the Archbishop said : 


“OQ God, who didst make the children of Israel go through 
the midst of the Red Sea with dry feet ; who didst guide the Magi 
to Thyself by the star, grant to these, we beseech Thee, a pros- 
perous journey and a peaceful time, that, guided by Thy holy 
angel, they may safely arrive at the wished-for place, and at last 
may reach the shores of eternal life. 

“OQ God, who didst safely lead Thy servant Abraham from 
Ur of the Chaldees through all his wanderings, we beseech Thee 
that Thou wouldst vouchsafe to conduct these, Thy servants; be 
to them, O Lord, a help on every side and a comfort on every 
way; in the heat be to them as a shade; in the rain and cold be 
to them as a covering; in their weakness, a strength; in adver- 
sity, a protection; in dangerous places, a staff; in shipwreck, a 
port of safety; so that under Thy guidance they may safely ar- 
rive whither they journey, and at length be brought back safe to 
their own. 

“Mercifully hear our prayers, O Lord, and dispose the ways 
of Thy servants in safety, that amid all the vicissitudes of their 
way in this life they may always feel Thy protection. 
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“Mercifully grant, almighty God, that this family may walk 
in the way of safety, and that following the exhortations of 
blessed John, Thy precursor, they may at last safely come to 
Him whom he foretold—Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord. 

“OQ Lord, hear our prayers and graciously accompany the 
journey of Thy servants, and Thou, who art everywhere, grant 
Thy mercy to them, so that, protected from every adversity by 
Thy gracious help, they may ever thank Thee through Christ our 
Lord.” 


At the conclusion of these prayers the Archbishop gave his 
blessing to the Pilgrims. The services concluded with the Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

What could be imagined more beautiful on the morning of 
the day on which we were to leave for Lourdes and Rome than 
our meeting in the old Cathedral of St. Patrick to hear holy 
Mass, receive the blessing of Mother Church on our Pilgrimage, 
and then humbly kneel before the sacramental throne on which 
was the Lord of light and life and receive His blessing on our 
journey to the land where His holy Mother deigned to appear; 
and to that city, so aptly called the Eternal City, where, mid the 
seven hills, sits the earthly representative of the One whose bless- 
ing we had just received ? 

At 2 o’clock we gathered once more at the Metropolitan Hotel 
and from thence marched in procession to the dock where the 
Pereire was awaiting us. As we left the hotel the sun broke 
through the clouds, the rain ceased, and with bright faces we 
reached the ship. 

There was a very large crowd assembled to bid us Godspeed 
on our journey. The banner of Lourdes was prominently dis- 
played on the afterdeck of the Pereire. Promptly at 4 o’clock 
the lines were cast off, and we started down the Bay. 

Mr. Harold Henwood and Col. John McAnerney, of the 
New Jersey Union and St. Michael’s Association, had arranged 
to give us a parting memento from the Henwood wharf in Jersey 
City as we passed, and the twelve-pounder roared out salutes in 
quick succession as we steamed by, while further down their 
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enthusiastic fervor for the Pilgrimage arranged other salutes 
for us. 

We were accompanied down the Bay by the steam tug Sey- 
mour, furnished by Mr. McKenzie of the French line, the Seth 
Low, secured for us by Mr. James Lynch of the Emigrant So- 
ciety, and the steamer James Stevens, which Col. McAnerney 
of the New Jersey Catholic Union provided, and which was dec- 
orated with the papal colors. Major Keiley had secured the 
steam yacht, the Major, which was the last to leave us as we 
passed Sandy Hook and went out into the broad Atlantic. As 
the Major drew near when the other boats had left us, many 
were the good wishes and blessings which came to us, until at 
length the yacht drew nearer still and all on board it knelt to 
receive the blessing of the spiritual head of the Pilgrimage, 
Bishop Dwenger of Fort Wayne. 

Just before leaving New York we received a cable from 
Rome: “The Holy Father imparts lovingly his benediction to 
Bishop Dwenger and the Pilgrims accompanying him,” and . 
while onboard the Pereire Major Keiley handed Bishop Dwenger 
the authority conferred upon him by the Holy Father, of grant- 
ing faculties to priests approved by him of saying Mass, and 
hearing confessions while on the journey from Havre to 
Rome. 

Sunday, May 17.—We were greeted by foggy weather, which 
continued the entire day, and the incessant blowing of the whistle 
added to the usual discomforts of sea-voyaging. 

Monday, May 18.—The sun was shining clearly this morn- 
ing, and at two o’clock in the afternoon the first religious exer- 
cise of the Pilgrimage took place. After the recitation of the 
Rosary, a novena to Our Lady of Lourdes was commenced. 
After the novena the second meeting of the Pilgrimage Com- 
mittee was held in the second saloon. Al] the members were pres- 
sent, and by invitation also Bishop Dwenger and Father Dealy. 
The minutes of the last meeting having been read and approved, 
the President suggested that the question of the authority of the 
Committee should be referred to a general meeting of the Pil- 
grims, at which the appointments made in New York, and the 
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general direction of the Pilgrimage might be confirmed. This 
suggestion met the unanimous approval of the Committee. 

That evening at 7 o’clock Bishop Dwenger called the Pil- 
grims together and told them he was authorized by the Holy 
Father to impart his blessing to them. The Bishop, before giv- 
ing the papal blessing, said a few words to us regarding our voy- 
age and how it ought to be regarded by us. 

Tuesday, May 19.—This morning, at 6 o’clock, Mass was 
celebrated for the first time on board by Bishop Dwenger, and at 
11 o’clock we had a brief instruction from him on the prevailing 
indifference to God and the claims of God on mankind. At 2.30 
we had the Rosary, followed by the novena to Our Lady of 
Lourdes, and at 9, night prayers and a short instruction on the 
words of Our Lord: “What doth it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul?” A favorite 
air with the Pilgrims was the Ave Sanctissima, and hardly an 
evening passed that some one did not commence it and soon voice 
after voice joined in the old familiar hymn to our blessed 
Lady. ; ! 

Wednesday, May 20.—Three Masses were said, the cele- 
brants being Very Rev. Father Benoit, V.G., Very Rev. Father 
Sorin, C.S.C., and Father Dealy, S.J. The usual instruction was 
given at 11, and at 2.30 the Rosary and novena to Our Lady of 
Lourdes. At half-past six this eveninys the Committee met at 
the call of the President, who informed the members that Bishop 
Dwenger had called a general meeting of the Pilgrims and 
placed before them the suggestion of the Committee, and they 
had unanimously approved the selection of the Committee, and 
their action hitherto, and had given full authority to the Com- 
mittee to transact all necessary business in their name. Very 
Rev. Father Pellicer was elected treasurer. Very Rev. Father 
Sorin, Mr. Falley, Dr. Broidrick and Mr. Murphy were ap- 
pointed a Committee on Transportation. Father Pellicer, Dr. 
Jansen, Dr. Willett and Mr. Rohr were appointed a Committee 
on Finance. The meeting then adjourned, subject to a call from 
the chair. 

Thursday, May 21.—Mass was said by Very Rev. Fathers 
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Chambodut, Pellicer, and Moynihan, and the usual exercises 
took place at 11 and 3.30. 

At 6.30 a meeting of the Pilgrimage Committee took place, 
and at the suggestion of Bishop Dwenger a Committee on Trans- 
portation was directed to secure second-class accommodation 
from Havre to Paris, and if possible to secure exclusive use of 
the cars for the Pilgrims. It was moved that a committee of six, 
with the President as Chairman, be selected to draw up an 
address to the Holy Father expressing the sentiments of the Pil- 
grims; the address to be in French, and that an English trans- 
lation be first submitted to the Pilgrims for their approval. That 
evening there was a concert given by a French troupe on board 
which was much enjoyed ; some of the ladies of the Pilgrimage 
took part in it. 

Friday, May 22.—We encountered some rough weather. 
Masses were, however, safd by Father Steiner and Very Rev. 
Father Sorin. Rain and fog kept nearly all the Pilgrims from 
the deck, as its dampness made walking unpleasant. The usual 
exercises took place in the forenoon, afternoon and evening. 

Saturday, May 23.—To-day was much pleasanter and 
Masses were said by Very Rev. Father Sorin, Father Brehony 
and Father Dealy. At 11 and 3.30 we had the usual religious ex- 
ercises. A meeting of the Committee was held, at which the Presi- 
dent announced the names of the Committee on Address to the 
Ifoly Father as follows: Very Rev. Father Benoit, V.G.; Rev. 
Father Dealy, §.J., Dr. H. J. Anderson, Dr. E. Doumeing, Dr. 
Ei. Miles Willett, Richard Power and the Chairman. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to wait on the captain and ascer- 
tain if sufficient time would be given at Brest for landing, in 
case the Pilgrims decided to disembark there. A recess was taken 
to permit the Committee to see the captain, who reported that 
ample time would be afforded them in case they decided to get off 
the steamer at Brest. A majority of the Committee seemed to 
be desirous of landing at Brest, and many of the Pilgrims, who 
were anxious to get on terra firma, were of the same mind, but 
a majority subsequently decided to keep on to Havre, as at first 
decided on. 
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Pentecost Sunday, May 24.—The second Sunday on board 
the Pereire was entirely different from the first. The day was 
bright and beautiful. Some complained of the chilly wind, but 
one expects that at sea. We had five Masses during the early 
hours. At the eight o’clock Mass Bishop Dwenger gave a short 
instruction on the beautiful feast of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. 

At half-past one Very Rev. Father Benoit officiated at Ves- 
pers, all the Pilgrims assisting in the singing of the Psalms. 
How very strange and solemn it was to have Mass and Vespers 
at sea! What a wondrous bond of union is holy Mass! It is 
always being said somewhere, but certainly there is no place 
where we should assist with greater recognition of our helpless- 
ness and utter dependence on God than at sea. Verily He holds 
us in the very hollow of His hand. 

How the old story of the Gospel comes back to us when the 
tinkle of the bell tells us of a Divine Presence there on the altar, 
and we feel and know that in danger we can fly to Him, and if 
need be He will command the wind and the wave. The solemn 
recognition of His supreme dominion over us and all created 
things has an added force when the murmur of the priest’s voice 
is mingled with the lap of the waves against the ship’s sides, or 
the strange and almost human groan of the straining boat, or at 
times with the first mutterings which foretell a storm. We had 
the Rosary and the Litany after Vespers, and in the evening the 
Pilgrims sang the Litany, and some of the ladies sang the Ave 
Maris Stella. How strangely appropriate it seemed for us to hail 
the Star of the sea while we were sailing o’er the sea to Mary’s 
shrine! 

Quite a large number of the Pilgrims approached holy com- 
munion this morning, and altogether the day has been a heautiful 
one from every standpoint. 

Monday, May 25.—To-day broke bright and clear, though 
the wind is yet quite brisk and decidedly cool. Two Masses were 
said, the first by Bishop Dwenger and the second by Father 
Dealy, S.J. The morning and afternoon services were held at 
the usual time, and night-prayers were recited. As we were near- 
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ing land all were talking of Lourdes. The faces of all seemed 
bright and happy at the prospect of seeing land soon. Up to 
noon we had made two thousand six hundred and fourteen miles ; 
the officers told us that an accident to the screw had delayed us 
fully forty-eight hours. 


Tuesday, May 26.—The morning was clear. We had three 
Masses and the usual exercises in the forenoon. We dropped 
anchor at Brest about four o’clock. 

The arrival of the Peretre created some excitement, at least on 
board the steamer, and no one who has not been out of sight of 
land for ten days can imagine how much the solid ground is 
appreciated. 

“Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of 
barren ground; long heath, brown furze, anything. The will 
above be done, but I would fain die a dry death,” said Gonzalo, 
and how many since his day have echoed his sentiment. 

A number of passengers got off at Brest, and many were 
the inquiries for papers as the tender came alongside. Between 
5.30 and 6 we were once more off, going down the coast of Brit- 
tany to Havre. 


Wednesday, May 27.—Again a bright day and sufficiently 
calm for Masses to be said. We had the Rosary, and at noon 
the Angelus. Before the recitation of the Rosary, the last meet- 
ing of the Committee was held on board the Pereire. Father 
Sorin reported that he had telegraphed to three hotels in Paris 
for accommodation and terms, and that replies would await us 
in Havre. The Bishop was requested to suggest to the Pilgrims 
that it was advisable not to wear the badge of the Pilgrimage 
except at public receptions and when we appeared at devotions 
in a body. 

At 2 o’clock we cast anchor in the harbor of Havre and the 
little side-whecler, Francois I., came out to us, and soon the Pil- 
grims bade adieu to the Pereire. It had been arranged that we 
should all take the 6.30 train for Paris, and accommodations at 
the Hotel Vatican, du Bon Lafontaine and the Hotel des Missions 
Etrangéres had been secured; but the delays consequent on ex- 
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amination of our baggage and other causes kept some of the Pil- 
grims all night in Havre, while most of us went on to Paris. 

Thursday, May 28.—Thursday was spent quietly resting, 
and then visiting the more beautiful churches of Paris. A mis- 
understanding regarding the date of our arrival interfered with 
a reception at the station planned by the French Pilgrimage 

Jommittee. This association had been formed under the auspices 
of the Bishop of Grenoble, and had for its object the formation 
of Pilgrimages, either by taking the initiative, or assisting in any 
way in its power in the work. It arranged with the local di- 
rectors of the various sanctuaries for the coming of Pilgrims, 
advised them as to the journey, and, if necessary, sent one of its 
members with every Pilgrimage. 

The Director of the Association was Rev. Father Picard and 
the President was the Viscount De Damas. Bishop Dwenger 
called on His Eminence Cardinal Guibert, and announced the 
arrival of the Pilgrims, and His Eminence promised to say Mass 
for them and receive them the following morning in his private 
chapel at the Archbishop’s palace. 

Friday, May 29.—The Pilgrims assisted at Mass at 8 
o'clock, celebrated by the Cardinal, and at its conclusion he 


said: 


“My very dear Pilgrims: I regret very much that I cannot 
to-day, in the presence of you all, perform the same miracle 
which it is recorded the apostles worked before the people whom 
they were striving to convert to our holy religion, for it is nar- 
rated in the Acts of the Apostles that the people who came to hear 
the new doctrines heard them explained each in his own tongue 
-—a great miracle, truly; and fain would I speak to-day so that 
all might understand what I say, but, unfortunately, I under- 
stand no English, and I am informed some of you speak no 
French, but those who understand what I say can easily interpret 
it to their friends who do not speak French, so that all may hear. 

“T congratulate you, my dear Pilgrims. I envy you. You 
are now on your way to Rome to visit our dear Holy Father in 
order that you, by your presence and the manifestation of your 
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love and devotion, may console him in his present afflictions. 
Our holy Mother the Church is to-day passing through a persecu- 
tion which, though perchance surpassed heretofore in violence 
and enormity, is nevertheless undoubtedly more dangerous in 
its effects. Before, the world was arrayed openly against the 
Church ; to-day, the world pretends to ignore, but secretly, and 
in an underhand manner, seeks to undermine and destroy her ; 
for the society of our day is not Christian, not founded on true 
principles. To-day the many secret societies and sects seek and 
work for the destruction of the Catholic Church. And what must 
be done? There must be a united effort. Bishops and priests and 
people must stand as one man and oppose the world; oppose it, 
not with the weapons of the world, but with the weapons fur- 
nished by the Church, with faith, humility, charity, patience and 
perseverance. We cannot doubt to whom the crown of victory 
will belong. Our good Lord has promised that we shall win. I 
congratulate you, then, because your pilgrimage is an open pro- 
fession of your faith, and it is faith which ensures the victory. 
This is the victory which overcomes the world, our faith. 

“You are going, then, to Rome to pray at the tomb of the 
apostles, who were the first instruments in the hands of Our 
Saviour in founding His Church. Some of you, I hear, are 
going to the Holy Land, to visit the places sanctified by the pres- 
ence of Our Saviour. It has been my earnest wish all my life to 
go to the Holy Land, and I beg of you to remember me and my 
diocese there. My life has been so busy, and events have so 
crowded one another, that time was never given me to carry out 
my intention in this regard. You must ask Our Lord, then, to 
give me the privilege, too, of going. 

“Your presence here in Paris will do much good. The 
people who learn that you have come so far, and with such incon- 
venience, to visit the Holy Father, must be edified by such an 
expression of faith. It will do great good. Paris, as you know, 
is very good and very bad. I have many, very many, good, pious 
touls in my city, and many who are thoroughly bad; but, thank 
God, since our troubles we see a marked change among the men— 
a reawakening of Catholic spirit; they approach the sacraments 
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and attend the services of the Church. The women are, as a rule, 
good. 

“Pray, then, for us at Rome, my very dear Pilgrims, and I 
will pray there with you, for I soon start for Rome, to lay at the 
feet of the Holy Father the attestation of my love and filial obedi- 
ence and devotion. 

“You have come across the ocean from a young country 
which we in Europe regard with interest and affection. You are 
young and enthusiastic; we, older, are slower and more pru- 
dent, it may be. I suppose you, too, have a mixture of bad and 
good among you. Your Pilgrimage will, then, be of benefit to 
America also. Now, my very dear brethren, let me say again, 
I am glad to see you here to-day, and I congratulate you on your 
true Catholic spirit. I will now give you my blessing. Adju- 
torium nostrum, ete.” 


At the end of the Cardinal’s Mass, Bishop Dwenger said 
Mass, and most of the Pilgrims assisted at it as a thanksgiving, 
having received holy communion during His Eminence’s Mass. 

Saturday, May 30.—At 10 o’clock Bishop Dwenger said 
Mass for the Pilgrimage in the famous Church of Notre Dame 
des Victoires. The altar in the transept on the Epistle side is 
dedicated to Our Lady of Victories, and its walls are covered 
with votive offerings left there by devout clients of Mary in 
attestation of some favor granted them. Until all the children 
of God stand before the throne of judgment, men will never 
know of the countless favors and graces which Mary has secured 
for those who invoked her here. Nor has France alone been a 
debtor to Mary in this regard, nor has France alone expressed 
her gratitude or sought Mary’s aid. In every land under the 
sun, and in all the varied tongues wherein men are taught to 
express their wants and seek relief, there has gone up in a very 
babel of languages the sweet petition: “O Mary, conceived with- 
out sin, pray for us who have recourse to thee.” 

When Mass was over the Bishop blessed and distributed the 
Pilgrimage crosses of red which our Holy Father Pius IX. 
desired us to wear. 
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Immediately after Mass a meeting of the Pilgrimage Com- 
mittee was held in the sacristy of the church. It was decided to 
leave Paris for Lourdes on Monday morning at 10.45 by way of 
Bordeaux. Very Rev. Father Sorin and the Chair were ap- 
pointed a Committee to arrange for transportation by steamer 
from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia. It was decided also that it 
would not be practicable for the Pilgrimage to go to Paray-le- 
Monial en route to Rome. 

Sunday, May 31.—On Sunday morning Bishop Dwenger 
said Mass for the Pilgrimage at the Jesuit church in the Rue de 
Sevres. Here were brought the bodies of the four Jesuit Fathers 
murdered by the French Communists in 1871. 

At 1 o’clock the ladies of the Pilgrimage had a reception 
tendered them at the Convent of the Assumption by the Sisters 
and a committee of ladies, of which the Duchess of Chevereux 
was President. 

In the evening the Catholic Circle of Luxemburg tendered a 
reception and dinner to the gentlemen of the Pilgrimage at their 
club. 

The illustrious Mgr. de Segur, who, as is well known, was 
totally blind, made a most touching address of welcome, and 
before sitting down proposed the health of our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius IX. Several of the members of the Circle also spoke, 
and good Bishop Dwenger made a reply for the Pilgrims, fol- 
lowed by Judge Theard, President of our Pilgrimage Commit- 
tee, who addressed the audience in French, and roused much 
enthusiasm. 

Though the Transportation Committee had made arrange- 
ments through Father Russell, who was then stationed at 
Lourdes, for the accommodation of the members, yet it was 
deemed advisable by some that a committee should go on ahead 
of the Pilgrimage and see that all arrangements were satisfac- 
tory. Accordingly, Rev. John A. McCullum of Brooklyn and 
the writer left Paris on Sunday evening and arrived in Lourdes 
on Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock. The Pilgrimage left on 
Monday morning, June Ist, at 10.45. 

As soon as Father McCullum and I could get away from the 
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hotel we sought the famous grotto. We knelt inside the grotto 
beneath the spot where Mary stood. Many were there; all pray- 
ing; all recollected and all intent solely on their devotions. 

After dark we again visited the grotto and never can I forget 
the scene. A pilgrimage from Albi was there, and all were 
devoutly saying the Rosary with the parish priest. The grotto 
was brilliantly illuminated with countless tapers, and the face of 
the rock inside and out was covered with crutches—mute wit- 
nesses to Mary’s power with God. Soon the pilgrims rose and 
took the winding path leading to the basilica above, singing a 
hymn to the Sacred Heart. It was sublime, magnificent! I 
could not catch the words of the hymn, but the chorus again and 
again repeated came clearly to my ear: 


“In the name of the Sacred Heart, O God, save France!” 


Would to God that there might be found a national Pilgrim- 
age to-day, as I write these lines, representing all France, which 
would seek to avert the avenging arm of an outraged God, who 
will yet strike France for her impious attacks on religion and 
religious. 


THE PILGRIMS OF LOURDES. 


Tuesday, June 2.—This morning at 8.45 the Pilgrimage ar- 
rived and soon found accommodation in the hotels. Bishop 
Dwenger accepted the hospitality of the Fathers who attend the 
church. 

Our Pilgrimage being the first from such a great distance, 
attracted much attention. As there was a pilgrimage from Albi 
at Lourdes, it was difficult for us to find time for our public 
exercises at the grotto and in the church. At 5 o’clock, however, 
we met in the old parish church of Lourdes, and with the beau- 
tiful banner borne by Mr. Patrick Farrelly at the head of the 
procession, we marched to the basilica. Following him were the 
ladies of our party. Immediately behind the ladies marched 
the men, and at their head was the American flag, borne by Mr. 
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F. J. Ives. We said the Rosary and the Magnificat as we 
marched to the church. The clergy of the basilica met and pre- 
ceded us into the basilica, where we were greeted by the sweet 
tones of the magnificent organ, and when we all had taken our 
places Vespers were sung. After the Magnificat Bishop Dwen- 
ger gave a fervent little discourse on the devotion to the holy 
Mother of God, then we had the Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. We then went down to the grotto, reciting the Rosary 
as we went. We prayed for the absent and for our Holy Father. 

Wednesday, June 3.—At 6.30 Bishop Dwenger said Mass, at 
which many received holy communion. ‘The priest Pilgrims 
celebrated Mass in the church also. At 5.30 we had Vespers and 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, and afterwards 
climbed the hills in making the stations of the cross, which are 
represented here by huge wooden crosses in the open air. 

There is published at Lourdes a little journal called Annals 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, giving an account of the various pil- 
grimages which come there from all parts of the world. It had 
this to say of the First American Pilgrimage: 


“On this memorable day, June 2, came the most remarkable 
Pilgrimage which up to the present time had glorified Our Lady 
of Lourdes. The entire community of the basilica, with some 
other priests, marched in surplices at the head of the procession. 
There were only one hundred and five Pilgrims. They came in 
procession two by two, with banners, and as they marched they 
sang the Magnificat. I do not think that any pilgrimage, even 
the largest, has excited an emotion so profound and so solemn. 
What a scene! The United States of America three thousand 
miles away come to pray to the Blessed Virgin in an obscure 
corner of the Pyrenees. This young church, born only yesterday 
of the zeal and labors of missionaries who are yet living; this 
generous and miraculous church sings in Old France the Mag- 
nificat of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and thus teaches Europe at 
home how they ought to believe, how they ought to profess their 
faith, how to pray! We cannot express our respect for these 
Christian heroes; we cannot tell our admiration for the great 
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work of God, even in a day of marvels and prodigies. Mgr. 
Joseph Dwenger, Bishop of Fort Wayne in the State of Indiana, 
presided. 

“The grand organ saluted the Pilgrims as they entered the 
basilica, and without doubt the angels of the Sanctuary bowed 
down before the angels of America and gave them in the name 
of France the warmest welcome. The two banners were placed 
at the extremities of the railing, and when all were seated the 
singing began. We found the unity of the Church illustrated in 
these liturgical harmonies which we recognized as our own. 

“The Bishop advanced to the railing to address the Pilgrims. 
He had been seen to weep some hours before at the grotto. He 
spoke of the story and the sweetness of the Rock of Apparitions. 
He spoke in English but a few words, and the energy and fire 
of his remarks let us interpret his ideas. He recalled the dif- 
ficulties of the voyage, and congratulated them on their success— 
due to Mary—and closed with a few prayers to the immaculate 
Mother of God. The Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament hav- 
ing been given, the procession walked slowly down to the grotto, 
where they spent some time in prayer. There were in the Pil- 
grimage about thirty ecclesiastics and fifteen or twenty ladies, 
while about fifty laymen formed the chief part of the body. We 
were told that there were few men of means who made the Pil- 
grimage; for many it was made at a great sacrifice. Religious 
inspiration was the motive; to visit the spot where the Immacu- 
late Conception appeared; to carry the homage of America to 
the Holy Father; to give a grand example of Catholic faith— 
that was their aim. 

“We spoke to an old missionary from Indiana, who had 
labored for thirty-eight years, of our admiration for the difficul- 
ties overcome in the journey. ‘I am here,’ he said, ‘to obtain the 
grace of a happy death.’ On Wednesday the Pilgrims assisted 
at Mass celebrated by Bishop Dwenger, and in the evening 
met again, when the Bishop made an address full of zeal, in 
which he exhorted them to thank the Immaculate Virgin, and ob- 
tain from her fidelity to the grace of God in spite of temptations. 
At 4.30 the next day Bishop Dwenger said the Mass of farewell 
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and gave holy communion, and shortly after the intrepid body 
left for Rome. They left behind them a commemoration ban- 
ner, having on one side an inscription to the Immaculate Virgin, 
and on the other a painting of the Immaculate Conception. It 
is a witness to one of the most beautiful and unexpected events 
of the age. 

“They said to us, ‘We are only the advance guard. We have 
shown that a pilgrimage is possible. In the coming years many 
will come here. God grant that those who come may find France 
saved and the Church free.’ ” 


We found other pilgrims there. On June Ist, five hundred 
and seventy-nine came from Hasparren in the Basque province. 
The neighboring village of Condom sent six hundred and forty- 
one; Narbonne came with five hundred and nineteen, and we 
found there a pilgrimage from Albi counting one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-four; the Jesuit College of Toulouse sent 
while we were there one thousand two hundred and thirty-two 
young men; Trebon came with seven hundred, and Villecomptal 
on June 4th brought six hundred and fifteen. During the month 
of June there were altogether more than fifteen thousand pil- 
grims at Lourdes. 

Thursday, June 4.—We left for Marseilles at 6 o’clock. 
Mass was said at a very early hour in the church, and some even 
then hurried to take a last long lingering glance at the favored 
spot where Mary stood and by her presence blessed the land. 

Friday, June 5.—We reached Marseilles at about 3.30 
o’clock, and went on board the steamer Roi Jerome, where our 
baggage was soon carried also. We found that the steamer did 
not leave until late in the evening, and though the day was in- 
tensely hot, most of us went ashore and saw some of the sights 
of France’s great maritime port on the south. The Church of 
Notre Dame de la Garde, situated on a high hill, and command- 
ing a fine view of the city, harbor and sea, was a point of great 
interest. The Church is surmounted by a very large statue of 
our Blessed Mother, and is a place of pilgrimage. 

Before leaving Marseilles a local committee of the French 
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Pilgrimage Association came on board and expressed their re- 
grets that they did not know of our coming or they would have 
tried to entertain us. We left Marseilles about 9 p.m., and after 
a calm and uneventful trip across the Mediterranean reached 
Civita Vecchia on Sunday morning at about 7 o’clock. 

Sunday, June 7.—The health officer came aboard, and our 
health being found excellent, we were about to land, when it was 
discovered by some wise official that we had represented in Mar- 
seilles that we would have a certain number of persons on board. 
They could not be found. What had become of them? After 
vexatious delays and the sending of dispatches to some excellency 
in Rome, we at last obtained permission to land. 

We were courteously met by Dr. Hostlot of the American 
College in Rome, who came as the Representative of Dr. Chat- 
ard, Rector of the College. The Bishop of Civita Vecchia with 
some of his seminarians and clergy also came out to bid us wel- 
come to the Patrimony of Peter, now held by Victor Emmanuel. 
We went to the Cathedral, where Bishop Dwenger said Mass, 
and then the Bishop of Civita Vecchia invited all to partake of a 
light refection in the palace. As the Subalpine Master of Rome 
was celebrating the granting of the statute law it was deemed 
advisable that we remain quietly, Sunday, in Civita Vecchia and 
leave for Rome on Monday morning, which we did. 

Monday, June 8.—We left Civita Vecchia at 7.30, and 
started for Rome, where we arrived at 10.30 and were met by 
Mgr. Nardi and Dr. Chatard. As accommodations had been 
secured in the Hotels de Rome and the Minerva, most of our 
party went there, though some went to other hotels and a few to 
religious houses. The public reception by the Holy Father had 
been fixed for Tuesday morning at 11, in the Hall of the Con- 
sistory, and each of the Pilgrims was provided with a ticket. 

Tuesday, June 9.—Near noon Pius IX. received the Pil- 
grimage in the Hall of the Consistory. His Holiness, accom- 
panied by Cardinals Guibert, Guidi, Borromeo and Panebianco, 
and Archbishops Hassoun, Howard, Pedricini and De Merode, 
and Monsignori Ricci, Pacca, Sanmiatelli, Nardi, Chatard and 
O’Callaghan of the English College entered the Hall. As soon 
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as the Holy Father sat down, Bishop Dwenger advanced to the 
foot of the throne and read the following address: 


“Most Holy Father. 


“You see here, prostrate at Your feet, Your children—who, 
from the West, have come a long distance, and who in the day of 
Your affliction have feared neither the sea, nor the land, nor the 
immense distance in the desire to see in Your person St. Peter, 
the father of all the faithful, and the true Chief Priest. Chief, 
for Your sufferings and troubles; Chief, for Your patience and 
trust in God. No son ever longed so to see a dear father as we 
have longed to see Your Holiness. Distance, in place of dimin- 
ishing, has served to increase our love. Abandoned by the rulers 
of the world and cast into prison, we have not forsaken You, but 
have come from our far-off home to bear witness before all to our 
devotion and respect for You, the Infallible Pastor of the Uni- 
versal Church, the centre of the unity of our faith, and the rock 
on which is built the Church of God. We beg You, worthy suc- 
cessor of blessed Peter, to confirm and increase our faith. This 
is the day so long and ardently desired, when we can see You and 
receive Your blessing, not alone for ourselves but also for all who 
could not come here, but who from afar offer their prayers and 
tears for the Prisoner of the Vatican. They declare, as we do 
here, that they love true civil liberty, but they condemn from 
their hearts the tyrannical persecution of the Church of God 
by those who boast of a false liberty which would submit soul and 
conscience not to God but to the civil government. 

“T beg, Most Holy Father, that You will graciously permit 
one of our lay Pilgrims to express also our devotion.” 


Judge Theard then advanced, and read in French, in a ring- 


ing and clear voice, the address prepared by the Pilgrimage Com- 
mittee. He was more than once interrupted by applause. 


“Most Holy Father, 

“You see at Your feet American Pilgrims from various dio- 
ceses of the United States of America and Canada. 

“We come from a free country, but one where, thank God, 
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liberty is properly understood. We are not persecuted ; we enjoy 
on the contrary full liberty of conscience. We have left our 
country, our friends, our families, our temporal concerns, to 
come here and kneel at Your feet and offer You our hearts, our 
fortunes, aye, and if need be, our lives. We have longed to see, 
not afar off but close, that glory which comes not from the princes 
or people of the world, but is a reflection from God Himself and 
from that cross which shines around Your head. Words cannot 
express what our hearts beating here in unison feel of submis- 
sion, respect, and love for Your Holiness. The greater Your 
sorrow, the greater our love. And what consoles us is the re- 
flection that You are the victim of a law common to all the good. 
For only the good are persecuted. We pray God that Your bonds 
may be broken, that Your persecutors themselves may open their 
eyes to the light, and seeing their error may restore to You the 
territory to which the Holy See has an incontestable right, and 
whose title was sustained by the sword of a Pepin and a Charle- 
magne. We, whose country is especially consecrated to the Im- 
maculate Virgin, have thought it our duty as a preparation for 
our visit to Your Holiness to kneel first at Lourdes, at the grotto 
of her who, only after Your definition, called herself the Imma- 
culate Conception. Our Holy Mother, in thus calling herself, 
has wished at the same time to confound the unbelievers and 
render homage to the truth of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and prove to skeptics Your infallibility as Head of the 
Church, for it is to Your proclamation we owe it that that dogma 
forms to-day a part of our creed. 

“Do you wonder at the love of Americans for You? You are 
the first Pope whose sacred feet trod the soil of their continent. 
When from all parts of the world are coming testimonials of 
obedience and love, we believe the hour is not far distant when 
there will be but one fold and one shepherd. We who are the 
first American Pilgrims, have come to Rome to bring You not 
presents of gold, but our love and obedience, which are more 
precious treasures. For You and our Holy Religion we are 
ready to make any sacrifice. 

“May God preserve You long at the head of our holy 
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Church. You have seen the years of Peter. God grant that 
You may see the triumph of the Church. And now, Holy Fa- 
ther, at Your feet we beg Your love and Your blessing for our 
country, our families, and ourselves, and we humbly beg You to 
accept the all-unworthy offering which we lay at Your feet.” 


When Judge Theard commenced the last paragraph he knelt 
at the feet of Pius IX. and at the conclusion of the address 
placed it in the Holy Father’s hand. In a moment the Holy 
Father rose and addressed us in Italian. His voice was strong 
and his face was full of life and animation. He said: 


“At a time when the Church of Jesus Christ is assailed by 
so many different enemies; in a moment when it is attempted to 
cover the Church with clouds and darkness; in this very same 
moment God, by a breath of His omnipotence, clears the way of 
clouds and of darkness and shows to the whole world the watch- 
light that guides us pilgrims on this earth, and shows us the road 
that leads us to the port. 

“All the many enemies are at work, in different ways, seeking 
to obscure the Church. There are those that try to cloud it by 
dissimulation and hypocrisy; they are an impious sect, who 
strive to intrude themselves even within the sanctuary, and pre- 
sume to regulate not only the rites and discipline, but, if possible, 
also the doctrines of the spouse of Jesus Christ. 

“There are those who adopt ridicule, caricature, and sarcasm 
to bring into contempt those things in the Church of God which 
they neither know nor understand. 

“There are those who, more bold, raise the armed hand, and 
become open persecutors of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

“But this Church never fails, but stands firm, because built 
on the solid rock that cannot be shaken. And so it is to-day 
that she is a spectacle to the world, and, to angels, and to men. 
She is persecuted everywhere; persecuted in the persons of her 
clergy ; persecuted among the people; but her steadfastness makes 
her very persecutors exclaim: ‘We did not believe we should find 
such faith in Israel!’ 
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“Do I say other than the truth? You yourselves are a mag- 
nificent testimony of this truth. Oh, yes, I say, with the prophet: 
‘Lift up thine eyes round about, and see; all these are gathered 
together, they have come to thee. Thy sons shall come from 
afar, and thy daughters shall rise up at thy side. These sons and 
these daughters come from afar, bringing gold and incense, and 
showing forth praise to the Lord.’ 

“Aye, you have not feared the inconveniences of the journey, 
nor the distance of the goal toward which you have directed your 
way, crossing the ocean to kneel at the feet of the Most Blessed 
Mary in one of her sanctuaries in France; and thence have come 
to this Rome, set apart by God as the See of His Vicar; and, on 
this very account, become the point of attack for the anger of the 
unbelieving and their vile calumnies. But God, with His omnip- 
otent right hand, points her out even now in her noble role as 
mistress of the truth and bulwark of His faith. 

“May God bless you, dear souls, and may He, who is the 
Lord, have a watch over you, and over your country ; a new land, 
a new, vigorous nation, wherein the products of nature and of 
industry flourish marvelously, and where the Catholic religion 
enjoys an unlimited freedom. There true believers have so mul- 
tiplied and so many conversions are made that it has become 
necessary to erect many new dioceses. 

“But, while we pray God that He will turn His regards on 
this new vineyard of His, equally do we pray that He will put 
out of it everything that belongs not to His vineyard. And while 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Anglicans, Methodists, and so many other 
sects are working over the immense surface of the United States, 
may it please the Lord to carry the light of truth to many mil- 
lions of souls, that they also may enjoy the fruit of the divine 
Redemption. 

“God from the height of heaven confirm these few words 
that His unworthy Vicar addresses to you. And you, who have 
for a little while left your country to come to Europe, and to 
receive in Rome the blessing of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, unite 
with me in praying, and obtaining of God the multiplication of 
laborers for the cultivation of so great harvest fields, that those 
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sowing the good seed, amid so many difficulties, may reap, in its 
time, the harvest with many benedictions. 

“May God reconduct you to your homes with hearts full of 
charity, which, being diffusive, may your relatives, friends and 
fellow-citizens partake of it also. 

“May mothers be comforted in seeing their children growing 
up in the holy fear of God; fathers, in seeing the fruits of their 
honest work and labor multiplied. May this benediction go over 
the breadth of that great continent, and render it even more 
worthy of the favor of Heaven. Finally, may it go with you on 
your returning journey to your country, and during your journey 
of life, and be with you at the final moment of death, in which 
you are to give up your souls into the hands of God, that you 
may praise Him and bless Him, forever and ever!” 


Benedictio Det Omnipotentis, ete. 


When he had concluded we all knelt in two rows, and the 
Holy Father came from his throne and walking down the line 
and up again gave us his hand to be kissed, and blessed the vari- 
ous religious objects which we carried. At the audience were 
also the students from the American College in Rome and the 
American students from the Propaganda, and good old Mrs. 
Peters of Cincinnati, of whom the story is told that before she 
became a Catholic she came to Rome to convert Pius IX., think- 
ing thus to promote the union of Christendom. She became an 
earnest Catholic and died some years ago in a religious house, 
which she herself had given to the Sisters and where she lived a 
most holy life. 

Wednesday, June 10.—The day was spent in visiting the 
many churches in Rome. The Pilgrims made visits to the seven 
churches: St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Sebastian, St. John Lateran, 
Holy Cross, St. Lawrence, and St. Mary Major. This practice 
is of great antiquity, and the visit to these churches and prayers 
therein, according to the intention of the Holy Father, have been 
enriched with many precious indulgences. 

Across from St. John of Lateran, “The mother and mistress 
of all the churches of Rome and the world,” where is yet ven- 
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erated a portion of the wood of the table on which the Last Sup- 
per was celebrated, was a building which soon attracted our Pil- 
grims, the Scala Santa or the Holy Steps, being the twenty- 
eight marble steps brought from Pilate’s palace, and adown 
which our blessed Lord walked as He went from the court to Cal- 
vary. You go up on your knees, and no one can tell what thoughts 
come to one in making that first station, while thinking of the 
Sacred Feet which once trod these steps and of why the weary 
journey was made. 

St. Mary Major’s, with its beautiful legend of the fall of 
snow in the torrid days of August, was an especial attraction as 
well. Every year on the feast of Our Lady of the Snow (August 
5th), during the Mass a miniature snowfall is represented, as the 
white leaves from multitudes of roses gently fall on the marble 
pavement. a “tr inf 

On this evening the Very Rev. Dr. Chatard gave the gentle- 
men of the Pilgrimage a reception at the American College. His 
Eminence, the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, Cardinal 
Franchi, was present, as also Monsignori De Merode, Howard, 
and Kirby. All enjoyed it, and possibly the chance of speaking 
English with the students of the College and other guests made it 
the more pleasant. 

Thursday, June 11.—The Holy Father said Mass this morn- 
ing for the Pilgrimage and gave holy communion to them at 8 
o'clock. There were tears of joy in the eyes of many as they 
knelt to receive the body of the Lord from the hand of the Vicar 
of Our Lord. One who has once seen the face of Piux IX. can 
surely never forget it. 

His face has become familiar to Catholics the world over by 
reason of its frequent repetition in painting and photography ; 
and yet I have never seen a picture which did him justice. There 
was a something undefinable about his face which photograph 
and painting failed to catch. It was not the mild and benign 
expression, which attracted all; nor the charity and zeal which 
were clearly marked there; but rather I should say it was the 
cause, or, better still, perhaps, the effect of all these, which made 
his face so difficult of adequate reproduction by art. 
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I have seen him under varied circumstances. I have stood 
beneath the majestic dome of St. Peter’s when he was solemniz- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice, and as he stood there with clasped hands 
and bowed head, and made a silent memento for the myriads who 
called him Father, my heart rejoiced that I, too, had a share in 
his memento. 

Again I saw him surrounded by over eight hundred bishops, 
representing every part of the world, and heard him intone that 
glorious hymn of thanksgiving, the T'’e Deum, and as the last tone 
fell from his lips, the words were caught up by more than 50,000 
voices in the church, and such a chorus of praise I might well 
believe had never before gone up to God; and then and there I 
saw on his face that expression which I may not describe, but 
which I think the first Christians saw on Stephen’s face as he 
steadfastly gazed on the glory of God and the Lord on the right 
hand of the Father. 

And again I stood by when he, a prisoner in his own home, 
despoiled of his patrimony and subjected to insult and persecu- 
tion, denounced the iniquity and refused to make any terms with 
his oppressors; and declared grandly that though he was an old 
man, whose course was well nigh over; though he was fast going 
down to his grave, yet would he never yield one point of his 
divine rights, nor acknowledge the legality or justice of an usur- 
pation so infamous. 

And yet again have I knelt at his feet in his own simple 
room, carpetless and cheerless with barely a desk and a chair, 
and heard him speak to me words of encouragement and cheer 
and words of praise of my own loved land. And always did I 
see that look of which, as I have said, no picture of Pius IX. 
gives adequate idea. 

At the end of the Mass the Holy Father remained for a Mass 
of thanksgiving, at which we also assisted. 

At 1 o’clock on Thursday the Pilgrims dined at the Ameri- 
can College. Cardinal Franchi, Bishop Dwenger, Dr. Chatard, 
and Father Dealy made speeches. That same evening the So- 
ciety for Catholic Interests held a delightful reunion at the Al- 
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tieri Palace, the home of the eminent patron of the Society, Car- 
dinal Borromeo-Arese. 

The reception was given for the purpose of distributing to the 
Pilgrims the medals struck for their especial benefit by the So- 
ciety as a memento of the first Pilgrimage to Rome from the 
United States. Shortly after 8 p.m. they were all assembled in 
the spacious and magnificent apartments of Cardinal Borromeo, 
where they were welcomed by that eminent prince of the Church, 
together with many illustrious members of the Roman nobility, 
various counselors, and a large number of the active members 
of the Society. 

In the centre of the largest of these spacious rooms, under 
the venerated effigy of the Holy Father, Pius 1X., stood a table 
whereon was a silver vase containing the medals for distribution, 
and the diplomas of Honorary Membership of the Society for 
Catholic Interests, awarded to the Pilgrims. Before this table 
was seated Cardinal Borromeo, having on his right Bishop 
Dwenger, of Fort Wayne, and on his left His Excellency Don 
Pietro Aldobrandini, Prince of Sarsina, as representative of His 
Excellency the Prince of Campagnano, President-General of the 
Society, now absent from Rome, and Mgr. Stonor. 


Cardinal Borromeo spoke as follows: 


“T am reminded this evening, in seeing myself surrounded 
by this assembly, of words spoken of old by St. Augustine. This 
great saint and doctor wrote beautiful words of the combat ex- 
isting between the city of God and the city of the world, a com- 
bat which was forever being waged, and one whose fierceness 
could be imagined when he saw the power arrayed against the 
city of Our Lord. This war had been foretold by our divine 
Saviour Himself, and it was, in fact, a proof of the divinity of 
that Church which He established, that it should be persecuted 
and reviled. And I this evening recall the description of St. Au- 
gustine, when I see here before me a body of good men and pious 
women who have come from afar, encountering difficulties and 
dangers, and in the face of an unbelieving and scoffing world 
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proclaiming their faith; and all this to kneel at the feet of the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ. You have come here to poor Rome to 
kneel at the tombs of the apostles, to receive the blessing of our 
great Pontiff; and you see around you evidences of the sad time 
in which we live, evidences of the persecutions to which the 
Church in our day is subjected. It may be that the Church has 
undergone more severe trials since her institution, but I doubt 
much if at any epoch there has been a more dangerous assault. 
Before, the world and its rulers were openly in arms against the 
spouse of Our Lord. Then, men belonged to one of two parties; 
they were either oppressors of the Church or her faithful chil- 
dren. But now, alas, we have a third party. We have those who 
would be styled liberal Catholics. Now they cling to the Church 
and to-morrow they adhere to the world. I know not if you have 
such among you in America, and I trust that there are none, for 
to them do we owe the many present evils which afflict the 
Church. This party has been in our days and time the greatest 
enemy against whom we have to contend. 

“TI experience, then, a great consolation in beholding you 
assembled here this evening. I am proud that I can offer you my 
poor rooms as a place for you to meet. I see in you a devoted 
band of true Catholics, who fear not the world, but who glory in 
the profession of Catholic faith. You have come to bring comfort 
and consolation to our Holy Father. In our days the true means 
to be employed is union. Let people and priests and bishops be 
united as one man, and we cannot fear the result. Let all cling 
to the rock on which the Church is built. I again thank you for 
coming here to-night. And now I will yield to the Prince of Sar- 
sina, Don Pietro Aldobrandini.” 


A few brief but kindly and affectionate words were then 
addressed to the Pilgrims by the Prince of Sarsina, who repre- 
sented, as already stated, the President-General of the Society, 
and both these speeches, delivered in Italian, were translated by 
Mgr. Stonor, who pronounced a lengthy discourse in English, in 
which he set forth the history of the Roman Society for Catholic 
Interests, promoter of this meeting, and made known the works 
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thereof directed to the maintenance of a religious spirit in Rome 
and throughout the many cities of Italy and Europe, where the 
Society has affiliations. 

This was followed by the distribution of the medals and dip- 
lomas, the first name called being that of Mrs. Peters, whose 
marvelous activity in all Christian works of benevolence is al- 
ready so well known. 

At the termination of the distribution of commemorative 
medals and diplomas, Bishop Dwenger in English rendered 
thanks in the name of all the Pilgrims to the Catholics of Rome, 
and to the Society who had invited them to that meeting, for the 
gracious hospitality accorded the Pilgrimage. 

Refreshments were then served, and the assemblage was de- 
clared ended at 10 p.m. 

Sunday, June 14.—We assisted to-day at a most remarkable 
scene. The Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda said Mass for 
us in the lately discovered Basilica of St. Petronilla in the ceme- 
tery of St. Domitilla. 

St. Damasus, born in 304, died in 384, placed an inscription 
on the tombs of SS. Nereus and Achilleus in this basilica, dedi- 
cated to them and to St. Petronilla. This inscription was trans- 
lated by pilgrims from the other side of the Alps who came to 
Rome for their devotions in the seventh century, and who left 
written accounts of their pilgrimage. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century copies, more 
or less complete, of these pilgrimage annals were discovered in 
some monastery library; Mr. J. B. De Rossi, the greatest arche- 
ologist of this or perhaps any day, while making some investiga- 
tions outside the walls of Rome, found fragments of marble con- 
taining portions of the inscription, and he became convinced that 
the long-sought basilica was at last found. At his suggestion, 
Archbishop De Merode bought the vineyard where the pieces of 
marble had been discovered, and authorized Mr. De Rossi to 
carry on the necessary excavations which at last resulted in dis- 
covering the old basilica, some thirty or forty feet under ground. 
Broken columns, pilasters, fragments of marble, pieces of the 
altar and the ornaments of what we call the sanctuary covered 
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the marble pavement, which of course was in most parts de- 
stroyed. 

Mgr. De Merode, the actual proprietor of the estate of Flavia 
Domitilla, whereon stood the basilica, which derived its name 
from her, with great courtesy invited the Pilgrims and many 
other distinguished foreigners as well as Romans to visit the 
recently opened excavations. 

At 7 a.m. all the Pilgrims and other guests were assembled at 
those venerated ruins, sheltered from the scorching rays of the 
sun by an immense awning, ornamented by wreaths and festoons 
of flowers and evergreens. Upon the area of the basilica, which 
had been partially floored with planks covered with carpet, stood 
a handsome altar shaded by a baldacchino of red damask, caught 
up here and there by large festoons of flowers. Beside the 
altar, upon a massive stone ornamented with flowers, stood a 
large alabaster basin found in the excavations, filled likewise 
with flowers and lighted lamps. The basin itself was one of those 
lamps which the Christians of the early centuries placed upon 
the tombs of the holy martyrs, burning therein balsams and 
precious oils, several of which have been found during the ex- 
cavations. 

Upon that altar, His Eminence Cardinal Franchi, Prefect- 
General of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide, in full 
Cardinal robes, celebrated Mass. Around him stood many dis- 
tinguished Italian and foreign prelates and Mgr. Dwenger, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, in mantelletta and rochet. 

The Pilgrims with exemplary devotion participated at the 
hands of Cardinal Franchi, in the Eucharistic banquet. Mass 
being ended and the final benediction imparted, Cardinal 
Franchi, still clad in pontifical vestments, seated himself at the 
end of the apsis of the basilica, and from that very spot whence, 
from the early days of Christianity until the sixth or seventh 
century, the faithful and the pilgrims of every region of the 
ancient world had heard the homilies of the Roman Pontiffs, 
of Damasus and of St. Gregory the Great, Cardinal Franchi set 
forth to the Pilgrims of the new continent in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury the same truths of the faith of Jesus Christ, in a discourse 
glowing with eloquence and with Christian unction. 

He began by congratulating himself at beholding before him 
such a body of Catholics from that country America, so renowned 
for its energy of character, its business enterprise, its wealth, and 
where the Church had made such wondrous progress. He re- 
called the old pilgrimages of the faithful to this basilica and these 
catacombs consecrated by the tombs of so many saints and so 
many martyrs, and enumerated the Sovereign Pontiffs who had 
announced the Gospel from that same chair which he had then the 
honor to occupy; and qualified as providential the discovery of 
that august basilica now that Catholic pilgrimages were again 
returning into vogue; as, unfortunately, persecutions are once 
more the order of the day, not as yet of torture and of blood-shed- 
ding, but of error and of wickedness so great as to lead us to fear 
the proximate ruin of civil society, which threatens to crumble 
to its very base. 

Therefore he felt justified in repeating the words pronounced 
by St. Gregory the Great in this same basilica: “The saints at 
whose tomb we meet trod underfoot the world. Life was long, 
everywhere content; wealth on all sides; peace continued, gave 
rest, and while the world flourished in itself, in their hearts it 
withered. Now the world wanes in itself, but it flourishes in our 
hearts. Everywhere death, everywhere sorrow, everywhere deso- 
lation ; we are persecuted on all sides and filled with bitterness, 
and we, blinded by our passions, love our bitterness ; we follow it 
when it leaves us; we cling to it. And because we cannot keep 
it with us we fall with it as we seek to retain it. Once the world 
held us by its pleasures; now, filled as it is with troubles, the 
world itself sends us to God.” 

To ensure triumph over so many evils as over the newest 
form of persecutions which the Church of Jesus Christ always 
endures and ever overcomes, the Cardinal made a fervid appeal 
to the prayers of the devout Catholics of America, to whom he 
further addressed most affectionate words of adieu. 

“Now naught remains for me,” he said, “but the utterance 
of an affectionate adieu ere you depart from this Holy City, to 
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return to your families and to your homes. Depart, then, with 
the admiration of all the good Romans who have been edified 
by your piety, and by the filial love demonstrated by you to- 
wards the august and immortal Pontiff; depart with the satis- 
faction of the good example you have given to Catholicity at large 
by this, your holy pilgrimage; depart, in short, with the bless- 
ing of the Church and her august head, a blessing which will ac- 
company you throughout your entire lives, and fear naught. On 
the contrary animate yourselves even more and more with the 
promises of Him who said: ‘Have confidence, I have conquered 
the world.’ Shut yourselves up within the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and within the most pure heart of Mary, which the Church 
now invites us to honor; and, secure within that mystic ark, ford 
courageously the turbid waters of this agitated world, and doubt 
not of attaining the harbor of salvation promised to those who 
know how to struggle even to the end. ‘He who perseveres to the 
end shall be saved.’ ” 

Having laid aside the pontifical vestments, Cardinal Franchi 
and the prelates of his suite, the American Pilgrims and the 
other guests were conducted to a large building, hastily but taste- 
fully converted into a handsome hall, wherein tables were spread 
for a collation. 

The table of honor was occupied by His Eminence Cardinal 
Franchi, Mgr. De Merode, Prof. J. B. De Rossi, the rector of 
the American College, Madame De Corcelles, the French Ambas- 
sadress, Mrs. Peters, and other distinguished personages. Over 
two hundred persons found seats at the other tables. After re- 
freshments were served Father Dealy, one of the Pilgrims, 
proposed in English a toast in honor of the Holy Father, allud- 
ing eloquently to the consolation experienced by the Pilgrims at 
having been so lovingly welcomed and having received holy com- 
munion from the august hands of that saintly and most ven- 
erated Pontiff. All the Pilgrims stood during the speech of 
Father Dealy, in token of reverence. 

The Director of the Voce della Verita, Cavalier Pacelli, next 
addressed, in Italian, a few words of greeting to “our brethren of 
America, whence a deputation had come to Rome in pilgrimage.” 
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He remarked “the marvelous beauty of Christianity, which from 
one end of the earth to the other, from the old to the new con- 
tinent, to-day, as eighteen centuries back, joins in one faith, in 
one brotherly affection, people of distant climes, differing in cus- 
toms and language, forming them into that grand and mag- 
nificent Catholic family! ‘To-day, as so many centuries since, 
the same facts are renewed in persecution, in victories, in pil- 
grimages. 

“The holy rite at which we have assisted, upon the ruins of 
the ancient basilica of St. Domitilla, beside the tombs of the 
martyrs, in company of these pious Pilgrims, was indeed the true 
living image of the Divine Mysteries, at which the early faithful 
of Christ assisted in the catacombs. This actual, joyous, yet 
simple, banquet recalls to mind the ancient fraternal agapes of 
our fathers in the faith. But the divine mysteries celebrated 
amidst these venerable ruins, this agape around which we are 
gathered, remind us likewise of the renewed persecution, the 
most terrible ever unchained against the Church since the peace 
of Constantine. The holy Mother Church, who was victorious 
over the old, will likewise overcome this new persecution directed 
against her by the world. Our faith is also our hope, and the 
victory which overcame the world is our faith. The prayers of 
our brethren of America, so feelingly and fervently appealed to 
by His Eminence Cardinal Franchi, will aid us in obtaining 
from Our Lord God the enlightenment of those who sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death, and the renewed and speedy 
triumph of this immortal Church and of her august Pontiff.” 


Commendatore Philip Frezza, in a few well-selected words, 
pronounced in English, addressed a second greeting in the name 
of the Society for Catholic Interests to the Pilgrims who had 
endured the discomforts of so long a journey to visit the centre 
and the See of Catholicism. 

Bishop Dwenger briefly thanked the Catholics of Rome, as 
also Mgr. De Merode, for the courteous welcome accorded in the 
Eternal City to the First American Pilgrimage. Mgr. De Me- 
rode then arose and addressed the Pilgrims in French, as 
follows: 
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“I am greatly affected at the thought that Providence has 
permitted me, the grandnephew of Lafayette, and now sitting 
beside his lineal descendant [Madame De Corcelles], to be 
enabled to receive the Pilgrims of the United States of America, 
in this place, once the patrimony of St. Domitilla, and celebrated 
for the pilgrimages made to the tombs of the glorious martyrs, 
whom you have so lately honored assisting at the Holy Mysteries. 

“The remembrances of my earliest youth, impressed upon my 
mind by the desires and the sighs of the fervent relatives of 
Lafayette, would alone suffice to hinder me from being ignorant 
of what was, alas, but too essentially wanting as a Catholic to 
that soul adorned with so many noble human virtues. But the 
secrets of Divine Providence are impenetrable. What we per- 
ceive, what I desire especially to note, is that the great nation 
which Lafayette served with such loyalty, disinterestedness and 
integrity, contains admirable elements which you here represent. 
They are one of the greatest consolations and ornaments of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, to whose power they render now a testi- 
mony no less splendid than so many others chronicled in the 
history of the Church. So that, having read the words of St. 
Damasus placed over the tomb of SS. Nereus and Achilleus: 
‘Credite per Damasum possit quid gloria Christi,’ witnessing 
the vivacity and the strength of your faith and the proofs of your 
love toward the Vicar of Christ, we may well repeat: ‘Credite 
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per Pium possit quid gloria Christ. 


The last to speak was the Rector of the North American 
College, Dr. Chatard, who, amid the several attestations of the 
gratitude of the Pilgrims for hospitality accorded them by the 
Catholics of Rome, was loath to forget the two worthy professors, 
the Brothers J. B. and M. P. De Rossi, so deserving of praise by 
Christian archxology, for their zeal, activity and deep scholar- 
ship, to which we owe the great progress made by archeological 
science, and particularly for their labors which resulted in the 
discovery of the basilica of St. Petronilla. 

Prof. J. B. De Rossi returned thanks, and then at the conclu- 
sion of the collation he very kindly conducted the entire party 
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through the basilica and explained the history of the excavations 
In 1854, he told us, the first attempt was made to purchase the 
ground, the owner having refused to permit excavations. At 
last, through the generosity of Mgr. De Merode, who bought it, 
excavations were begun. He gave a brief but vivid account of 
Domitilla, niece of the Emperor Titus, and described the life 
and customs of the early Christians. He told of finding at 
Monza a story written in the days of Queen Theodolinda (at the 
close of the sixth century) by a priest named John, which told of 
a visit paid by him to this basilica and of his carrying away vials 
of oil from the lamps that burned before the martyrs’ tombs. 

At 11 a.m. the assemblage broke up. No music, no sump- 
tuous decorations, none of those noisy spectacles wherewith the 
world surrounds her festivals, characterized this lovely Christian 
feast. Nevertheless, all who had the good fortune to assist there 
at, we are certain, will never forget it, but will treasure the mem- 
ory thereof amongst these calm and tranquil joys only to be 
found in the peace of Christ. 

This was the last official act in the life of the Pilgrimage 
Some made pilgrimages to Loretto, Padua, Annecy, and Paray, 
but these voyages had nothing to do with the First American 
Pilgrimage. Some who remained in Rome—and how hard it 
was to leave it!—had private audiences with the Holy Father. 
In one of these he graciously blessed an American flag, which 
was carried back to Lourdes and still hangs there in the grand 
basilica, and received at a private audience the representatives 
of the Catholic Union of New Jersey and the St. Michael’s 
Association. 

Mr. Patrick Farrelly and Mr. McBride were the representa- 
tives of the “Union,” and Mr. Farrelly received the notice for 
the audience, which for the sake of the curious in such matters I 
will insert here: 


“Mr. Patrick Farrelly is hereby notified that the Holy 
Father will accord an audience to himself and four others on 
Thursday, June 18th, at 11: 45 a.m. 

“F. Riccr Paracciani, 
“Maestro di Camera.” 
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Accordingly on Thursday Mr. Farrelly and sister, Mr. Me- 
Bride, and Father John A. McCollum, of Brooklyn, and I, were 
present at the Vatican. The Holy Father, accompanied by some 
of his attendants, came into the room where the little deputation 
was kneeling and heard the address of the New Jersey Union. 

I am writing these last lines on the feast of the Most Holy 
Name of Mary. As I commenced by offering my work to Mary 
Immaculate, so do I now lay down my pen with a plea that she 
would deign to accept this trifle, all unworthy of her. 








THE EARLIEST BAPTISMAL REGISTER OF ST. 
PETER’S CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 
By Rr. Rev. Mer. James H. McGeran. 
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Santos, Hannah, born January 2, 1799, of Ignatius Santos and 
Elizabeth Santos; sponsors, Joseph Lewis and Eleanor 
Lewis. 

Curran, Henry, born January 8, 1799, of Henry Curran and 
Aun Kelly; sponsors, Matthew Martin and Mary Edwards. 

Ginoway, Augustus Vincent, born July 20, 1798, of Joseph 
Ginoway and Sarah Throw; sponsors, James Vincent 
Goutine and Hannah James. 

May, David, born February 6, 1799, of Conrad May and 
THlannah Bayard; sponsors, Daniel Campion and Mary 
Campion. 

AnprE, Mary Louisa, born June 10, 1797, of Bartholomew 
Andre and Esther Andre; sponsors, John Louis Padirue 
and Ann Andre. 

AwnnbkRE, Severinus, born August 28, 1798, of Bartholomew Andre 
and Esther Andre; sponsors, John Severinus Latapie and 
Mary Radamon. 

Barr, Margaret, born February 19, 1799, of Peter Barr and 
Elizabeth Dunion; sponsors, James Shannon and Mary 
Whealy. 

Batxet, John Peter, born 27th November, 1798, of Anthony 
Ballet and Elizabeth Nice; sponsors, John Millet and 
Angelina Roi. 

Maturpay, Amand Julian Mary Theodore, born February 14, 
1799, of John Mary Christopher Mallibay and Ann Mary 
Voilquin ; the sponsors were Amand Premor and Ann Julia 
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Hau, Mary, born April 11, 1799, of James Hall and Ann 
Drumgold ; sponsor, Mary Trevet. 

Fianacan, Margaret, born April 17, 1799, of Thomas Flana- 
gan and Olivia Cary; sponsor, Mary Connor. 

JuGe@LeR, Mary, born February 4, 1799, of John Juggler and 
Elizabeth Smyth ; sponsors, Peter Viole and Mary Viole. 

Evernarp, John Arthur, born January 21, 1799, of Nicholas 
Evernard and Rose Poitou; sponsor, John Juhel and Mary 
Bezin. 

De Russy, Renatus Amadeus, born November 19, 1797, of 
Thomas de Russy and Magdalen Bessiére ; sponsors, Rena- 
tus Peter de Russy, for whom the proxy was Germanus 
Peter Soumar de Crosses and Mary le Breton de Russy, 
for whom the proxy was Mary Desiderata Monguy de 
Crosses. 

De Crosses, Mary Louisa Josephine Desiderata Emily, born 
August 3, 1797, of Germanus Peter Soumar de Crosses and 
Mary Desiderata Monguy; the sponsors were Thomas de 
Russy and Desiderata Jouvin de Montaran. 

Le Gras, William, born March 2, 1799, of John le Gras and 
Mary Louisa Merard ; sponsors, William Tortarelli and Ann 
Vaché. 

Frerauson, Joseph, born June 14, 1798, of Robert Ferguson and 
Lucy Carroll; sponsors, James Cassedy and Mary Lowe. 
Gautier, Marianus, born July 4, 1798, of Joseph Gautier and 

Mary Ann Jacoba; sponsor, Joseph Anastasia. 

Lambert, Eugene, born December 2, 1798, natural child of 
Peter Lambert and Mary Zoe; sponsors, Peter S. George 
and Louisa Helen S. George. 

Roprievez, Francis John, born March 17, 1799, of Francis 
Rodriguez and Ann Lennan; sponsors, Michael Devoy and 
Ann Devoy. 

Pearsatt, Ann, born February 20, 1799, of William Pearsall 
and Ann Dingy; sponsor, John Isinbough [ Eisenbach ?] 

Feravuson, Henry, born April 8, of Daniel Ferguson and Mary 
Rourke ; sponsors, John Martin and Joanna Armstrong. 

Arnavutp, Peter Joseph Desideratus, born October 20, 1796, in 
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Philadelphia, of John Baptist Arnauld and Aimée Pagnot ; 
sponsors, Peter Anthony Blenon, proxy for Peter Panta- 
leon Arnauld, and Louisa Angelica Pagnot, proxy for 
Louisa Catharine Arnauld. 

ArnavuLp, John Louis, born October 27, 1798, of John Baptist 
Arnauld and Aimée Pagnot; sponsors, John Gabriel Tardy, 
proxy for John Baptist Pagnot, and Mary Nicholson 
Amand, proxy for Louisa Catharine Arnauld. 

*Lyncu, Thomas Stoughton, born , 1799, of John 
Lynch and Frances Lynch; the sponsors were Thomas 
Stoughton and Catharine Stoughton. 

De ta Mariniere, Magdalen Louisa Aimée, born July 19, 1798, 
of Daniel Philip de la Mariniére and Mary Aimée Eus- 
tachia Mallenon; the sponsors were Louis Allard and Mag- 
dalen Frances Delmas. 

McDantzt, John, born June 2, 1799, of John McDaniel and 
Catharine McDaniel; sponsors, Henry Burns and Eleanor 
O’ Neill. 

tHuevet, Alida Governeur, born October 19, 1798, of Francis 
Huguet and Rose Adelaide Value; sponsors, John Corne- 

}_ Jius Vandenheuvin and Alida Ogden Governeur. 





*We have already noted that the Thomas Stoughton, who is here again 
mentioned in connection with a Lynch, was Don Thomas Stoughton, the 
Spanish Consul. As trustee of St. Peter’s we find his name on the bell, 
which is still under the roof of the church, though it is many years since its 
sweet tone was heard, calling the parishioners to Mass. 

It may be interesting to many to read the inscription on it, which is as 
follows: 


Rev, Martuew O'Buinx, Pastors St. Peter's Church, N. Y. 


THOMAS STOUGHTON, 
JOHN SULLIVAN, 
CoRNELIUS HEENEY, 
MICHAEL RorH, Trustees. 
FRANCIS CooPER, 
JOHN BYRNE, 
ANDREW Morris, 
CosskE, Founder. 
Made under the inspection of Charlies Sherry, at Nantes, 30 January, 1806. 


The two Fathers O’Brien were the baptizers of those whose names are 
here recorded, and the trustees of the church have often been mentioned, 
either as fathers or sponsors for the baptized. 

{There is a mural tablet in the chapel to the memory of Rose Adelaide 
Value Huguet, the mother of Alida Governeur. The first St. Peter’s Church 
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Connotiy, Ann, born July 4, 1799, of Terence Connolly and 
Catharine Connolly; sponsors, Patrick Hughes and Mar- 
garet Neill. 

Massé, Mary Magdalen, born October 10, 1797, of Francis Paul 
James Massé and Mary Teresa Eustachia Josephine Gre- 
non; sponsors, Peter Grenon, represented by Francis Gre- 
non, and Mary Magdalen Malicote, widow Massé. 

Massté, Mary Rose, born August 26, 1798, of Francis Paul 
James Massé and Mary Teresa Eustachia Josephine Gre- 
non; sponsors, Eustace Bruix, represented by Francis Gre- 
non, and Mary Rose Bruix, widow Grenon. 

GREGOKIO DE LA Crorx, Elizabeth Augusta Jane, born June 21, 
1799, of Francis Aimé Gregorio de la Croix and Renata 
Vaucheron ; sponsors, Augustus Vaucheron and John Rose, 
Agatha la Vielle de Suppé for Elizabeth Vaucheron. 

Carsry, John, born August 28, 1799, of John Carbry and Sarah 
Hand ; sponsors, James Woods and Mary Murtagh. 

McCoy, Ann McCoy, born August 29, 1799, of Thomas McCoy 
and Ann Baily; sponsors, John Carbry and Honora Cogh- 
lan. 

Crone, Edward Eugene, born September 1, of Thomas Crone 
and Catharine Crofts; sponsors, James Fitzgerald and Hon- 
ora Higgins. 

O’Ner11, Eleanor, born September 1, of Eugene O’Neill and 
Gertrude Patten; sponsors, Richard Duff and Eleanor 
O’ Neill. 

O’GaLiaGHEeR, James, born September 8, 1799, of Patrick 
O’Gallagher and Ann Walsh; sponsors, Patrick and Susan 
O’Gallagher. 

Pricer, Robert, born September 8, 1799, of Thomas Price and 
Mary Flaherty ; sponsors, James O’ Donnell and Catharine 
Carolan. 


was surrounded by a burying ground. As the walls of the present edifice 
were built around the old church, the remains of the dead buried in the 
required ground were reverently transferred to St. Patrick’s Cemetery. 
During the recent excavations for column bases for the changes now going 
on in St. Peter’s, the foundation walls of the former church were found 
intact, an evidence that the old church was used while the new one was in 
course of construction. 
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Ryan, William, September 8, 1799, of Cornelius Ryan and Ann 
Smyth; sponsors, William and Mary Cleary, and after- 
wards I baptised Mary Cleary and Ann Ryan, adults. 

Maura, Rosanna (Maura), September 9; sponsors, Francis and 
Mary Finnegan. 

Bureaize, Hyacinth, born July 30, of J. Peter Burgalie and 
Mary Teresa Imbert, was baptised September 9, 1799; 
sponsors, Hyacinth Garcin and Susan Durivaux. 

Morein, John, born September 15, 1799, of Patrick Murrin and 
Mary Cornwell; sponsors, Patrick Deery and Anita Gil- 
lespie. 

LonerGan, Elizabeth, of Edward Lonergan and Elizabeth Col- 
man, baptised September 15, 1799; sponsors, William 
Wotton and Mary Lynch. 

Durry, Daniel, of Henry Duffy and Margaret Loghry, Septem- 
ber 15, 1799; sponsors, Cornelius Loghry and Ann Cannon. 

Norz, John Christopher, son of Seb. Notz and Catharine Kerby, 
September 15, 1799; sponsors, Joseph Christopher Moller 
and Elizabeth Moller. 

Buoy, Clotilda, born October 26, 1798, of M. Elia Bloy and 
Mary Louisa la Godiere du Rocher; sponsors, Hyacinth de 
Recourter and Mary Martha la Godiére du Rocher, repre- 
sented by Mary Louisa Elizabeth Bloy. 

McFitty, Patrick, born September 14, 1799, of John McFilly 
and Bridget Boyle; sponsors, John Hardy and Mary Hardy. 

De Rosa, Anthony Louis, born August 17, 1799, of Anthony de 
Rosa and Sarah Thompson ; sponsor, Francis Baretto. 

Gourn, Alexis Louis Charles Arthur, born October 30, 1799, of 
John Baptist Charles David Renatus Ambrose Gouin and — 
Magdalen Frances Delmas; the sponsors were William 
Alexis Delmas and Adelaide Delmas, the wife of Peter 
Allard, proxy for Louisa Rose Gouin, wife of Alexis Ley- 


ritz. 
*E1ssensura, Mary Ann, born December 6, 1799, of Peter 
Eissenburgh and ——————; the sponsors were Matthew 


Reed and Harriet Reed. 


*In St. Patrick’s Cemetery may be seen the tombstone of Peter EHissen- 
burg, the father of Mary, whose baptism is here recorded. As the date of 
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Surre, Peter, born June 29, 1799, of Raymund Surre and Susan 
Dable; the sponsors were Francis Lowry and Charlotte Le 
Brun. 

Daty, Eleanor, born December 16, 1799, of Nicholas Daly and 
Mary Daly; sponsors, James McNaughton and Catharine 
Gosling. 

McGuiean, Susan, born January 23, 1800, of Stephen Mc- 
Guigan and Mary Hare; sponsors, Barnaby Maxwell and 
Mary McArdle. 

Dusast, James Ambrose, born September 1, 1798, of Claude 
Ambrose Dujast and Adelaide Elizabeth Courtois ; sponsors, 
James Marianus de la Barre and Magdalen Jane Pradeau 
Poulain, baptised October 1, 1798, by Rev. James Halbout. 

Vacuk, Emily, born December 26, 1797, of Joseph Vaché and 
Mary, and Mary Agla, born the same day; the sponsors of 
Emily were Joseph Markus Ledet and Marian Vaché; the 
sponsors of Mary Agla were and Mary Cath- 
arine Wagner. 

Vacueé, Alexander Felix Vaché, born February 23, 1800; spon- 
sors, John Courtois and Mary Felicita Vicien [Vivien ?]. 

EissensourGH, John, born July 3, 1800, of Anthony Eissen- 
bourgh and Mary Young; sponsors, John Eissenbourgh and 
Mary Ann Daly. 

Meraeuan, Margaret, born August 27, 1800, of Patrick Meaghan 
and Johanna Deery; sponsors, Daniel McMahon and Ann 
Cannon. 

Cavé, Mary Charlotte Sophia, born October 6, 1799, of Francis 
Cavé and Mary Michaela Rose; sponsors, Francis Brun and 
Catharine Charlotte Potier. 

Hinno, Mary, born May 8, 1794, of Gabriel Hinno and Eliza- 
beth Hinno; godfather, William O’Brien. 

Hinno, Joseph, born February 4, 1796, of same parents; god- 
father as above. 

Hinno, Louis, born June 27, 1797, of same parents; godfather 
as above. 





his death is given on the stone, October 21, 1801, the interment was among 
the first made in the cemetery, which was purchased May 23 of that year. 
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Hinno, Peter, born January 5, 1799, of same parents; god- 
father same as before. 

Hiyno, Sophia, born August 19, 1800, of same parents; god- 
father the same. 

Ferraty, William, born September 6, 1800, of Peter Ferrall 
and Elizabeth Kent; sponsors, William Hopkins and Jane 
Hopkins. 

Kane, Ann, born October 12, 1800, of Denis Kane and Judith 
Walsh; sponsors, James McCormick and Ann Geoghegan. 

DizenvorFr, Henry, born March 12, 1798, of Bernard Dizen- 
dorff and Mary Fitzman; sponsors, Thomas Sweeny and 
Mary Sweeny. 

Dizenpor¥r, James, of same parents as above, born March 12, 
1800; sponsors, the same as for Henry. 

Street, Benjamin, born September 17, 1797, of John Street 
and Lucinda Street; sponsors, Matthew Collier and Mar- 
garet Duffy. 

Street, Louisa, of same parents, born March 2, 1800; sponsors, 
Elizabeth Donnegan and Ioland Freel. 

Emerson, Elizabeth, born September 19, 1800, of William 
Emerson and Catharine Barrett: sponsors, Lawrence Power 
and Mary Barrett. 

Donovan, John, born July 8, 1800, of Thomas Donovan and 
Sarah Rooney; sponsors, John Connolly and Margaret 
Byrne. 

Kewnnepy, Eleanor, born September 6, 1800, of Maurice Ken- 
nedy and Jane Walker; sponsors, Thomas Power, Maria 
Lynch and Isabella Speers. 

Connor, Timothy Crowley, born October 19, 1800, of James 
Connor and Catharine Crowley; sponsors, Matthew Reed 
and Henrietta Reed. 

Hannavan, Thomas, born October 15, 1800, of John Hannavan 
and Sarah Sweeney; sponsors, Thomas Sweeny and Hen- 
rietta Reed. 

Fatin, Mary Electa, born January, 1800, of Thomas Fatin and 
Eustacia Duvier ; sponsors, John Michael, Michael Hellyas 
and Mary Hellyas. 
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May, John, born December 21, 1800, of Nicholas May and 
Bridget McDermott ; sponsors, Patrick Ormond and Eleanor 
Lambert. 

Rocueg, Patrick, born December 15, 1800, of James Roche and 
Letitia Bishop; sponsors, John Downey and Rosa Dermott. 

Bereeror, Francis Eugene, born July 4, 1799, of Francis Ber- 
gerot and Mary Ann Blondel; sponsors, Jane Judith Jonah 
und Samuel Aymé. 

Hapenet, Susan, born December 1, of Matthew Hapenet and 
Mary Hunter; sponsors, Joseph Dixon and Catharine 
Quinn. 

Armor, Mary, born January 20, 1801, of Patrick Armor and 
Mary Holland ; sponsors, James Flinn and Edward Quarry. 

Finn, James, born August 13, 1800, of John Flinn and Ann 
Clark ; sponsors, John Connor and Mary Connor. 

WEIBELL, Catharine, born December 7, 1800, of Conrad Weibell 
and Jane May; sponsors, Anthony May and Margaret May. 

Gray, Catharine, November 18, 1800, of Douglas Gray and 
Elizabeth Hapenfratz; sponsors, Catharine Hapenfratz and 
Peter Hapenfratz. 

Fereuson, Nicholas, born February 21, of Robert Ferguson and 
Lucy Carroll; sponsors, Denis Connor and Margaret Tam- 
many. 

Cassipy, Rose, born January 9, of James Cassidy and Unity 
Gallagher ; sponsors, James Deery and Bridget McCurdy. 

Launier, Augustine Baptist, born October 23, 1801, of Augus- 
tine Launier and Elizabeth Baptista; sponsors, John Bap- 
tista and Sarah Baptista. 

ArcaMBAL, Henrietta, born October 26, 1801, of Louis Arcam- 
bal and Elizabeth Carola La Fuganier; sponsors, Claude 
Gabriel Fontaine and Margaret Cecilia Bipiére, widow 
Cartabau. 

Tuesaup, John James, born September 1, 1796, of Joseph The- 
baud and Felicita Le Breton; sponsors, Stephen Le Breton 
and Felicita Le Breton. 

Tuesaup, Edward, born June 13, 1798, of same parents; spon- 
sors, Philip Le Breton and Sophia Le Breton. 
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TueEsaup, Eloisa, born March 21, 1800, of same parents; spon- 
sors, Ignatius Longchamp and Rosa Le Breton. 

Tuexaup, Peter Adolphus, born October 1, 1801; sponsors, Peter 
Laspaigne and Margaret Laspaigne. These four children 
were baptised December 13, 1801. 


The foregoing list of the names of those baptized in St. Peter’s 
Church brings our records up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; from the date of the earliest birth, October 9, 1787, 
to the date of the birth of the last child on this published list, 
December 13, 1801, there elapsed about fourteen years. During 
that period about seven hundred baptisms were conferred in St. 
Peter’s, which, at the time, was the only Catholic church in 
New York City, and the only church for the Jarge territory 
between New York City and Albany, in one direction, and New 
York and Philadelphia, in the other. As many of the children 
were brought from Long Island, Staten Island, the counties of 
Westchester and Dutchess, as well as from New Jersey, we may 
conclude that the Catholic residents of Manhattan Island were a 
very small portion of the population ; that this was so in the first 
years of the parish may be seen from the number of baptisms in 
each year of our records: 


From October, 1787, to the end of the year............. 9 
SN Oe 9 66 6.5 6b ose dseeeev sede ctounde 22 
oi so adieedeade oe nenceeewe 35 
Sn i 6 Avan one dene iCap seeder eee 35 
POPPE TTT ETT TTC CTE TELL ETT Te 13 
ee ee ee 35 
EOE TET eS Teer TT eT TTT eee 57 
ee TT Te Tree Tee ee 87 
Cg TT TTT eee Cee eC TT TT Tee 114 
RPC TTC CET TETeEeT TTT ee 109 
CO 8 CT eee er eer er Terre 74 
CE Se en eer eee 46 
ee eee eee re eee 42 
ng PCT TTT TTT CETTE TTT TCT Te 29 


A glance at the above table cannot but lead to the conviction 
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that the baptismal records of those years are incomplete. The 
number of baptized in the years following 1796 are altogether 
out of proportion to the increase of the population during those 
years and to the ordinary increase of Catholic births, which must 
at least have kept pace with the population. This becomes more 
evident when the records of 1802, which seem to have been better 
kept, give 120 as the number of those baptized in that year. 

With this recapitulation we bring to an end our account of 
the earliest baptisms at St. Peter’s Church. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


New York, February 4, 1903. 

The annual meeting of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society was held this evening at the Catholic Club; No. 120 
Central Park South. 

Dr. Herbermann presided. Among the other members present 
were Hon. J. F. Daly, Rev. Jos. F. Delaney, D.D.; Messrs. 
Patrick Farrelly, Stephen Farrelly, Dr. Taaffe, Dr. Ferrer ; Rev. 
Frs. T. J. Campbell, 8.J., John J. Wynne, S.J., James H. 
McGean, William Livingston and M. J. Considine; Messrs. E. J. 
McGuire, P. J. Kenedy, W. F. Clare, Edward Berge and M. J. 
McCarten. 

The roll-call being, upon motion, dispensed with, the Secre- 
tary proceeded to read the minutes of the last annual meeting, and 
these were adopted as read. 

It had been expected that the Honorary President, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Farley, would be present, but a telegram was 
received from his secretary, Rev. Fr. Hayes, announcing that 
His Grace was unavoidably detained out of town, and could not, 
therefore, attend. 

Letters of excuse were likewise received and accepted from Rt. 
Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. Mooney, V.G., Rev. Jas. H. O’Donnell, 
Rev. E. J. McCue, and from Messrs. O’Rourke, Heide and 
Fargis. 

The President then, on behalf of the Executive Council, 
addressed the meeting and made report of the work accomplished 
during the past year. He referred at length to the continued 
prosperity of the Society, its steady increase in membership, the 
valuable documents gathered and published through its agency, 
and the publications then under way. He alluded also to the 
coming lecture by Rev. Father Woods, S.J., Professor of Eccle- 


siastical History at Woodstock. 
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The Treasurer’s report for the year was then offered and read 
by the Secretary. It showed a surplus of dues collected in excess 
of expenses, amounting to $449.25. A committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Kelly, Ferrer and Stephen Farrelly, was appointed to 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts. A most pleasing incident, highly 
complimentary to the Treasurer, then followed, when the com- 
mittee asked to go on record then and there as endorsing the 
correctness of the Treasurer’s accounts without actual verification. 
It was, however, decided to follow the usual course. 

All committee reports being heard, the election of officers for 
the new year was begun. 

The ticket presented by the Executive Council was elected by 
a unanimous vote, as follows: 


President, Dr. Chas. Geo. Herbermann. 
Vice-President, Mr. Patrick Farrelly. 
Treasurer, Mr. Marcus J. McLoughlin. 
Recording Secretary, Mr. John E. Cahalan. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Joseph H. Fargis. 
Inbrarian, Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Ph.D. 
Trustees :— 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. Jos. F. Mooney, V.G., Mr. Henry Heide, 
Rev. James H. McGean, Rev. Jos. F. Delaney, D.D., 
Hon. John D. Crimmins, Mr. James S. Coleman, Mr. 
Hugh Kelly. 


Councillors :— 
Rev. William Livingston, Hon. Ed. B. Amend, LL.D., 
Hon. James A. O’Gorman, Rev. M. J. Considine, Mr. 
Edw. J. McGuire, Mr. William F. Clare. 


Then the question was discussed, “ What Shall We Do to 
Increase Our Membership?” After considerable discussion it 
was decided, upon motion, to appoint a Committee on Member- 
ship, to consist of five members, other than officers. The President 
appointed as such committee, Messrs. Stephen Farrelly, Judge 
Daly, Dr. José M. Ferrer, Rev. Fr. Campbell, 8.J., and Rev. Fr. 
Lavelle. 


a 
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A suggestion, made by Rev. Fr. Livingston, that a small pam- 
phlet, explaining the aims of the Society, should be prepared, 
was referred to the Committee on Membership. 

Rev. Fr. Campbell called the attention of the Society to the 
fact that in the recent publication of the Carroll Monograph, the 
name of the actual editor, Dr. Herbermann, did not appear, and 
he suggested that in the next volume of the kind this modest 
omission should not be repeated. 

Mr. Stephen Farrelly followed, at Fr. McGean’s request, with 
an interesting history of the work and progress of the Philadel- 
phia Catholic Historical Society. 

Rev. Fr. Wynne, S.J., after speaking at some length on the 
subject of literary exchanges, moved that a committee of three be 
appointed “ to see what can be done in the way of acquiring a 
library.” The motion being approved, the President appointed 
Rev. Fr. Wynne, Rev. Dr. Delaney and Mr. P. J. Kenedy to act 
with the Librarian as such committee. 

No further business being presented, the meeting adjourned. 

Joun E. CanALan, 
Recording Secretary. 


New York, February 1, 1904. 

The annual meeting of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society took place this evening at the Catholic Club Building, No. 
120 Central Park South, Dr. Charles G. Herbermann presiding. 

The reading of the roll was, upon motion, dispensed with, 
and the Secretary proceeded to read the minutes of the last 
annual meeting, which were regularly adopted. 

The special feature of the evening was the historical discourse 
of the President upon the famous map of the world, wherein this 
continent is first designated by the name of America. Dr. Her- 
bermann’s impromptu lecture was listened to with intense interest 
and manifest pleasure by all present. 

Mr. Stephen Farrelly presented the report of the Committee 
on Membership, describing the work accomplished since its 
appointment a year ago. By the special efforts of this committee 
sixty-nine new names had been added to the roll. Mr. Farrelly, 
however, considered that their work was far from complete, and 
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promised still better results if the committee were continued for 
another year. 

It was moved by Mr. Hugh Kelly that the report be received 
and made part of the records, and Mr. Fargis moved that the 
Committee on Membership, with Mr. J. F. Doyle as an additional 
member, be continued for the coming year. Both motions were 
unanimously adopted. 

The Treasurer’s annual report was read by the Secretary, 
and Messrs. King, White and Doyle were appointed as a com- 
mittee to audit the same. Dr. Herbermann alluded, with much 
evident feeling, to the absence of Mr. Marcus J. McLoughlin, 
the Treasurer, and explained that, owing to impaired health, Mr. 
McLoughlin had declined a renomination. Dr. Herbermann 
pointed to the balance that had been steadily accumulated during 
the past five years out of the annual dues, notwithstanding the 
outlay for lectures and publications. He hoped that the day 
would come when the Society should have a home of its own as 
a place of meeting and a repository for its library and other 
treasures. 

Mr. Hugh Kelly moved that a vote of sympathy and regret 
be tendered to the retiring Treasurer, and this motion was unani- 
mously approved. 

The Secretary reported as follows: 


Number of members on roll, February, 1903....... 268 
Gains in 1903: 
New members introduced by committee........... 69 
New members introduced by others............:.. » 19 
ee ee ee rrr Te ee 88 
Losses in 1903: 
Ee eee ere eee 2 
ND frit deewssesecscnceesaveseese ys 6 
Dropped by Executive Council...............4-- 7 
— 15 
TTT TT ETE TT TTT TTT 8 


Number of members on roll, February 1, 1904..... 341 
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Then followed the annual election, in accordance with By- 
Law III. It resulted in the election of the ticket prepared by 
the Executive Council, as follows: 


President, Chas. Geo. Herbermann, LL.D. 
Vice-President, Patrick Farrelly. 

Treasurer, Richard 8. Treacy. 

Recording Secretary, John E. Cahalan. 
Corresponding Secretary, Joseph H. Fargis. 

Inbrarian, Rev. Jos. F. Delaney, D.D. 
Trustees :— 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. Mooney, V.G., Rev. James H. 
McGean, Stephen Farrelly, Dr. José M. Ferrer, Henry 
Heide, Thomas S. O’Brien, Ph.D., Hugh Kelly. 


Councillors :-— 
Rev. William Livingston, Hon. Edward B. Amend, 
LL.D., William R. King, Rev. M. J. Considine, Edward 
J. McGuire, William F. Clare. 


The business of the meeting being completed, the meeting 
adjourned. Joun E. CanALan, 
Recording Secretary. 


New York, April 28, 1904. 

A public meeting of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society took place this evening at the College Theatre of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier, West Sixteenth Street, New York. 

The Honorary President, His Grace, the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Farley, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Mooney, V.G., Very Rev. 
D. W. Hearn, 8.J., Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, 8.J., Rev. Frs. 
McGean, Livingston and Considine, Charles G. Herbermann, 
LL.D., Hon. Judge Joseph F. Daly, Messrs. Henry Heide, 
Joseph H. Fargis and the lecturer of the evening, Dr. Charles 
H. McCarthy, occupied seats upon the stage and confronted an 
audience of severa] hundred ladies and gentlemen, comprising 
the members and their friends. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Dr. Her- 
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bermann, who described briefly the work accomplished by the 
Society since the last public meeting, the steady increase in mem- 
bership, the publication of the Rev. Fr. Thébaud’s Reminiscences, 
and the continued financial prosperity of the Society, and he 
exhorted the members to make greater personal efforts for the 
extension of the Society. He then introduced Dr. McCarthy, 
who discoursed at length upon the circumstances leading up to 
the purchase from France of the vast territory then known as 
Louisiana, and of the importance to the United States of this 
acquisition. 

The lecture proved all the more interesting, in view of the 
forthcoming national] celebration of the event by the Exposition 
at St. Louis. 

At the close a vote of thanks was tendered to the distinguished 
lecturer. 

Rev. Fr. Livingston proposed a vote of thanks to the Very 
Reverend Rector and Faculty of the College for the free use of 
the theatre on this occasion, and other incidental courtesies. The 
motion was seconded and promptly approved. 

The Recording Secretary then read the minutes of the annual 
meeting, held February 4, 1903, and the same were approved 
as read. 

Rev. Fr. McGean then arose and offered the following pre- 
amble and resolutions upon the death of our late Vice-President : 


Whereas, Almighty God, all good and all wise, has called 
to Himself our late associate, Patrick Farrelly, Vice-President 
of the U. S. Catholic Historical Society ; and 

Whereas, Our deceased friend was not only one of the charter 
members of this Society, but was likewise one of the most earnest 
students of American Catholic History ; and 

Whereas, Few, if any, of the Society were more assiduous in 
giving time and means for the furtherance of its important 
objects ; and 

Whereas, His career, not only in regard to the commercial 
and educational interests of our country, but also in regard to the 
religious well-being of society, was worthy of all the praise which 
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his fellow-citizens and coreligionists have tendered to his memory 
since his death ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Catholic Historical Society, 
in worshipful submission to the will of our Heavenly Father, 
records the sincere sorrow of all its members for their great and, 
in some sense, irreparable loss ; 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to the griev- 
ing family, in which he was a most exemplary Christian husband 
and a most loving and wise father ; 

Resolved, That this tribute to the memory of our late Vice- 
President be recorded on the minutes of the Society, and that a 
duly prepared and attested copy be respectfully presented to his 
bereaved family. 


These resolutions were eloquently sustained by the Hon. 
Joseph F. Daly, who seconded them, and they were unanimously 
adopted. 

His Grace, the Archbishop, closed the meeting with a few 
remarks in commendation of the Society, and besought all present 
to make vigorous personal exertions for its welfare. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

Joun E. Canaan, 
Recording Secretary. 





Members enrolled in the United States Catholic Historical 
Society since the last issue of the Historica Recorps anpD 


STupDIEs: 

Amy, ALFRED V. Deanery, Hon. Joun J. 
Apams, T. ALBEUSs. Doy ez, Joun F. 

AsPEL, Dr. JoxHn. Derry, Joun J. 

Austin, Kate G. Doopy, Rev. Danret. 
Acar, Joun G. Dwyer, Dr. Joun. 
AumIraLL, Raymonp F. Farre_i, Epwarp D. 
Amenp, WiL1aM J. FLANNELLY, Rev. Josepu F. 
Apams, SAMUEL. Firzpatrick, Rev. Matick. 
Binsse, Henry B, Fritner, Tuomas L. 
Burke, Rt. Rev. Toos. M.A., Fitrzaeratp, Hon. James F. 

D.D. FALLAHEE, JOHN J. 
Barrett, Heten M. Focarty, THomas. 
Barrett, THOMAS. Fox, Joun. 

BaumMer, FRANCIs. Frioyp-Jonrs, G. STANTON. 
BistTER, JOHN. Fraw ey, Hon. Jamess J. 
Byrne, J AMEs. Fryn, Hon. Dantet E. 
BRENNAN, JOHN. Fitzarratp, Hon. T. W. 
Britt, Hon. Purp J. Finnecan, AustIn. 
Crowne, J. VINCENT. Fenton, Joun T. 

Correr, Rev. James H. Gray, Dr. Josern F. 
CapisTRAN, Ciaupe, Rev. Joun. Hamittron, Witi1aM Perer. 
CaLtLanan, CoRNELIUvS. JEROME, Rev. Bro. 
Coteman, Rev. THomas J. KEARNEY, Miss FLorence. 
CoupErT, Freperic R. Keane, James R. 

Cusaox, Rt. Rev. Tuos. F., Kine, Wrixram R. 

D.D. KEtty, Tuomas H. 
Cunnion, FRANK. KeEnNELLY, Bryan L. 
Doxuarp, JAMEs J. Krernan, A. T. 

Drisco.1, Rev. Joun F. Kieran, Prof. James M. 
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